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“ Jadiabharata^” "Vehnila” and' otB^s. In these he Bas 
put the essence o£ old legends into a delightful prose style, 
more suited perhaps to -western taste than the rhymed 
verses of poets whose inspiration was sometimes mystical 
and religious rather than literary. In the meanwhile, 
here is a learned and sympathetic account of Vaisnava 
verse by one who, in spite of his western education and 
long intercoui-se with westeni friends, remains a pious and 
convinced Hindu. His comprehension of Vaisnava poetry 
is one of the heart as well as of the head, such as a critic 
whose training has been Christian ,can hardly hope to 
possess. For my own part, I have read my friend’s book 
with admiration and enjoyment, finding in it a delightful 
echo of conversations held many years ago with the kind 
and friendly Hindus among whom my youth was spent. 
It would be presumptuous in me to recommend a work of 
so much charm and erudition. It has some of the 
inevitable defects, doubtless, of an excursion into a new 
field, but I am not competent to point them out, even if 
I had the wish. I am quite honestly proud and pleased 
that my old friend should draw me from my retirement 
to say a few words of appreciation. He places on me a 
pleasant if unnecessary duty. " Zap-bai,” as the honest 
KachSri folk of Assam say, when they finish their simple 
stories. I have written enough, and gladly make way for 
the author of the following pages. If his readers do not 
enjoy his pleasant talk of his favourite poets, how shall 
they hope to understand what manner of place India is, 
how filled with ancient piety, resonant with old songs, and 
craving, in its own way, for light and leading ? 


Cambridge, 1915. 


J. D. ANDEESON. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The whole literature of the Vaisnavas of Bengal is 
permeated by one dominant idea — the idea of love for God 
and of those visions of Him which the mystic ‘the 
pilgrim of an inward Odyssey^ ^ is privileged to see from 
a higher plane. It emphasises the surrender of all work 
and an absolute dependence on His mercy alone, and 
relates to that stage where the warrior soul after having 
struggled life-long to reach a high uncompromising ideal, 
receives for its reward the exiled life in the Isles of 
world's desertion or, to use the imagery of a far higher 
allusion, erucification and the Crown of Thorns. The 
•devotee at this stage cries for mercy, and the sobbings 
of his soul move the Most High who confe's with his 
assurance to the sufferer : 

3i1 ii”s 

(Leave all action® and cling alone unto me as thy only 
‘a-efuge. Do not despair, I will save thee from all sin). 
While describing the ways for the attainment of mystic 
Visions, the Karnananda urges that “ all actions and all 
reasonings should be abandoned.” “ Then alone, ” it 
says, “ shall we be privileged to taste the joy of nigher 

* Pachew uses the expression. See Kevne Fbilosophiqne. Jolj, 1902. 

» The Gita Oh. XVIIl. 

=• 9ankara explains ^ as all forms of Karma (action.) 
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riBniim 'itlie sanfie. '-Thus do' we see' that Philo, the. 
Alexandflan Jew- '^o? the Sndeentuiy B. C., sings but the' 
prelude of the songs by "Wjord^orth or Blake almost in 
our own times. The song is of ttie*Heath-like torpor of the 
physical bady and the birth of the new soul in man, — of 

■'‘That serene and blessed mood in which 

the breath of this corporeal frame. 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep in body and 
become a living sonl.^'^ 

Tertullian called his soul at such a stage the bride of 
Christ and the flesh its dowry,® and Chandi Das said that 
with sesamum and tn/u leaf the body was offered as dowry 
to the service of Krsna.^ The sacred leaf and sesamum were 
held indispensable at one time for making a gift absolute 
accordidg to Hindu ideas. The difference is only in the 
form and superficial. But when Suso is in love with 
Divine Wisdom and says to himself. ‘^Truely thou should'st 
make trial of thy fortune, .whether this high mistress of 
whom thou hast heard so much will become thy love, for 
in truth, thy wild young; heart will not remain without 
love,”'* is not it the very language of the Purva Raga 
of the Vaisnava poets with which we are all so familiar ? 
St. Juan's utterance “I will draw near to thee in silence 
and will uncover thy feet, that it may ])lease thee to unite 
me to thyself. Make myself thy bride, I will rejoice in 
* nothing till I am in thy arms.”® is only a milder form 

' Odes composed above Tintera Abbey by 'Wordsworth., 

- de Resurr 63. ' 

“ %|, J\ w? spring;’ Ohandl Das.- 

* Christian mysticism by Inge, p, 174, 

* Do. p. 228. 
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of that passionate cry of the soul for union with God 
which finds expression in K.rsnakaxnala^s divine frenzy in. 
the lines beginning wilh "Do thou place thy lotus feet on 
my bosom/’* Ribet speaks of "Divine touches’^ and 
ScramelH says that they are real but purely spiritual 
sensations by whieli the soul feels the intimate presence of 
God and tastes Him with great delight.® Here again, 
we are reminded of the powerful lines of Jnanadas. “My 
heart was filled with love at his touch, m}-^ ear was filled 
with the music of bis voice ; the sweet scent of humkim, 
sandal, and kasturi emanated from his person, and as I 
touched it, my head reeled in 303'. Awakened to ph3’sieal 
consciousness 1 lost the divine touch.”® The divine name 
is a love-token to the Christian and the Vaisnava alike. Suso 
cut deep in his breast the name of Jesus as a love-token, so 
that the marks of the letters remained all his life about 
the length of a finger- joint. The devotees of all sects in 
India, especiall}’, the A'aisnavas have worn the name on 
their breasts and Vaidylipati gives a pathetic and devo- 
tional interest to this act in his celebrated lines “Ye 
maids,” says Riidha, “that are with me, and see my death 
imminent, write Kr-na’s name all over m3' body”.® 

' A— Divine Frenzy— Sec Typical 

Si-Iertion.s from olrt Bi'ngali Litoratnre p. ICOG. 

* CliriMian mysticism, p. .371. 

f "iJRt'! C515, 

sssi l” ■zw 

’ttm I ’I?!*! ’Ffe, 

?T 3 l ?" 

five Typictil Sclf'ctioiis from old lieiitrali I.itcmtnrf Part II p. lO.'iG. 

* Cliristinn iTlysticisni by Inge p. 195. 

* *’CTfn?l Si’Tl C»S7F1 CTti! ^ 1 
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Vidyapati. 
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The-East and West in quest of the Primeval Light, of 
-which a single ray has been caught by the glorious sun, 
have travelled by the same path, and when they have 
found the light, what wonder that their descriptions should 
be so similar? All shrines meet at the gate of heaven j 
Mecca, Jert.salem and Benares shake hands with one 
another in the way leading to the landing Ghat of that 
faith which flows from the soul and makes the waters of 
the Ganges and the Jordan bol 3 ^ 

If my' lectures in connection with Vai^navism shall 
help, in however small a degree, in making a further stej) 
towards the East and West understanding each other in 
the light of the materials, contained in the following 
pages, most of which will be brought before you, I believe 
•for the first time, I shall consider my labours as amply 
rewarded. My industry has been great ; if I fail because 
of any lack of power, I shall deserve the forbearing 
indulgence of my learned audience, but not their harsh 
-comment. 

I have not taken the word medieval in its ordinary 
:sense. ( In European History the medieval age begins 
with the period intervening between the decline of the 
Roman power and the Revival of letters.' But the Vaisnava 
literature in Bengal, the subject of my lectuees, commences 
from the llth or 12th century. If by this period we may 
■be permitted to mean its early period, the middle period 
will necessarily be the one that follows it. I have therefore 
taken the period immediately subsequent to Chaitanya as 
forming the scope of my lectures, and in doing so I have 
stepped beyond the limit of the medieval age, as defined by 
Hallam and other writers in regard to Europeau History, 
by' a century or more. 
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The historical portion of the Vasnara Literature 
dealt with in these lecture, (pp. 83-182) contains much 
new matter and I shall he interested to know how this 
portion particularly is received by my readers. I have to 
state here that m)* lectures are confined to an account of 
the Bengali Vai'<navas 

In conclusion I have to offer sincere thanks to my 
friend Mr. J. D. Anderson for revisin'? the hook and writ- 
ing a preface to it. My friend Mr. M. T. Kennedy of 
Calcutta kindly read some proofs and I am grateful to him 
for this kind act. 


7, Bisi'nkosha Lane, Calcntta.'i 

• DIKESHCHANDRA SEN. 
The I2th A vQmt, 1916. ' 
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VAiSNAVA LITERATURE 

OF 

Mediasval Bengal 


CHAPTER I 

I. The early period of Vaisnava Literatnre. ^ 

II, Vpndavana reptored, its importance as a centre of Vaisnava 
learning. 

in. The great Bengali masters who revived its old glories — their 
works. 

IT. The works written in Bengal immediately before the middle 
period of Vaisnava Literatnre. 


I. The early jteriod of Vaisirmim Literature. 

The early period of Taisnava literature in Bengal, so 
far as is traceable from the resources now available, 
commences , with the laj's of ^yadeva and those of 
another poet who lived in a still earlier age, and of whom 
•'^vTT- « I stall have to speak -presently, 

learning after the fall of Jayade'va was a contemporarj’ of 

Laksmana Sen, the last Hindu 
King of Gaur, who reigned from 1168 to 1199 A. D. 
TThen the Sen dtmasty was driven from Graur by the 
invading Moslem armies in 1199 A. D., the Maithil court, 
which had hitherto acknowledged the snzerainty of the 
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Emperor or Gaur, became the resort • o£ the Brahmin 
scholars and poets who no longer claimed any 
in their old capital city. The tradition of Bengali learning 
passed to Mithila, which became with Benares, one of 
the chief centres of the scholars of the Eastern India for a 
few centnries. Tims do we account for the fact that the 
divine hTies of Radha-Ersna-love in the unparalleled 
melodv of Javadeva’s Sanskrit were echoed a centnrv and 
a half later in Vidyapati’s mellifluous ^laithil verse. 
The conferring of the title of 'Abhinava Jayadcva’,’ a 
new Jayadcva, on Vidyapati by Qiva Simha, the King of 
"Mithila, proves that the spirit of the great lyric- 
master of Bengal inspired the poet-laureate of the INIaithil ‘ 
court. 

"SVe find several versions of some poems of Uraapati 
UmapariV Eadha.Kr?na extant both in MithilSand Bengal. 

There is a tradition current in 
^lithilii that Umupati was a native of that region, and a 
contemporary of Tidyapati. Wc need not credit sneh 
traditions any more than those which were related in 
Bengal about Vidyapati himself, half a century ago, 
annonneing that the poet was born somewhere near 
Baniganj." When a historical problem offered a puzzling 
point, the old man of the village of an earlier generation' 
would not wait for evidence, hat qniekly solved it by 
consnlting his fane}-. Prof. Aufrecht has fixwl the date 
of tiiis Umapati of ^faithil tradition in the first half 

‘ Vide t.hf» Coppc-r-platc grant mad<; to Virly.^pati br Qira Simba 
by rrhich tnt* rilla??' Tisfi was conferred on the poet. 

- See Preface to tbe edition of Vidy.ap'tti and Cbandid.ds by .Tagaf 
Bendl.iJ Ehadra. 
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of the 11th eeutury^ ; though .Sir George Grierson accepts, 
without adducing any evidence, or entering into controversy, 
the ti-adition of Mithila and takes the. poet to be a 
contemporary of VidySpati.^ The origin of the Maithil 
tradition is to be traced chiefly to a few couplets in 
which the names of both the poets appear together 
in the colophon.® We have mau)’^ instances of such 
colophons bearing the names of two poets who belonged 
to widely different ages. The names of YidySpati and 
Gqvii^a* Das occur together in a considemble number of 
poems, and we know that the latter poet wanted only to 
associate his name with that of his predecessor aspiring 
to the fame of saying something fine in the same 
sti-ain. 

We have all heai-d of the poet Umapati, the author of 
* Chandra-chu^a-charita’. Jayadeva refers to the flowery 
style of this poet’s songs. Some specimens of Umapati 
Dhara's Sanskrit composition are also preserved in an 
inscription on a stone slab which once adorned the gate 
of the palace of Vi 3 aya Sen, Laksraana Sen’s grandfather."* 
It is possible that the vernacular songs in question were 
composed by this distinguished poet of Yijaya Sen’s court. 
The language of the poems is not a test by which the 
native place of the poet may be infallibly ascertained . We 
know how VidySpati’s verses have been Bengalieised by 
the people of this countiy. The version of TJmSpati’s 
songs, current in Mithila, would in like manner be rendered 
closer to Maithili, whereas those to be found in the 

' Z D M G, Vol xl, p. 113. 

* Vernacular Literature of Hindusthan (1889) p. 11. 

’ Preface to Vidyapati, edited Ijy Nogendranath Gupta (1908) 
p. 59. 

* This Stone-slab is preserved in the Indi“»V Musenni, Calcnifci. . 
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Bengali anthologies; such as the Pada-Samudraj vrould 
retain their early Bengali forms. 

Umapati Dhaxa was an earlier poet than Jayadeva," . 
and if Prof. Aufreehfs conclusions as to the date of 
Umapati are to be accepted, it will not be difficult to 
prove the identity of the two. If this is done it will 
follow that Badha-Krsna songs were not only first written 
in Sanskrit in Bengal so far back as the 12 th Century, A.D., 
but that they were written in her vernacular tongue in a ' 
still earlier age. The sensuous legend became clothed in a 
mystic garb in Bengal and communicated a divine message, 
responded to by the whole of Aryavarta in later times. 

Umapati Dhara was a native of Bengal and we refer 
our readers to Chandtaprabha — a work written b y Bbiirat 
I Mallik in 1572 for further particulars about him.’^"'’ 

In the colophon Umapati invokes blessings on his 
patron whom he calls ''5?^ ^< 11 % — 'the king of all 

kings’ — — 'the Lord of the lords of the 
three worlds.’ Allowing a considerable mai^'n for this 
hyperbole, which was a characteristic of the poet accord- 
ing to Jayadeva, we must admit that this description 
alludes to a monarch who could not be short of a paramount 
prince. Here also the suggestion occurs that the poet 
refers to Vijaya Sen and not to (^‘va Simha. 

The fact that such an eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
poet as Vid^'apati wa.s eager to associate bis name with 
Uroapati’s in his songs, proves the latter to have been 
at least an equally distinguished man. This is certainly 
tnie of Umapati Dhara, who was the poet laureate of 
the court of a paramount Hindu king in an earlier age, 
as Vidvajrati himself was that of Qiva Simha at a 
subsequent period^. 
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Umajjati’s songs, tliree of which are given in the 
foot-note ( ' ), possess a genuine and intrinsic 2)oetie 
merit. The line ^ 

^ tl'f'Sf l” 

•(") "srtfsifjr c?rm am i 
5ftf% ^ Si talc*! 1 1 
Cg)| ^ I 

Jrat^lrs? n 

Ttsj # ! ay catf? tta) » 

*11?^!% ’m I 

f asf saa m » 

S5ft*t^' ®SJ I 

i5?prt®i ^ II” 

(h) C®51 I 

^ c^it^ c^»t^ af^, 

^ ^rafa’fl II 
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speciallv, in the second poem, vrhere EadhS’s whole body 
is described as built by the Creator of essential flowers 
except only the heart which .is of stone, is wonderfully 
ingenions. 

Whether the Umapati of these songs is the same poet 
whom we find mentioned in 'the Songs Celestial’ of Jaydeva 
or not, it is certain that the capitals of some of the Maithil 
kings of old had poets who, following the tradition of the 
eonrt of Laksmana Sen, sang of Radha-Kysna-love after 
Ja}*adeTa. The !Maithil court had already adopted Laksmana 
Sen’s era known as the ‘ laf.ang’ and it was unmistakably 
(c) Bn ^ 415*1 “.slV.n I 
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■stamped- with the influence of Bengal for a long time, 
though after the downfall of the Hindu power in this 
country Mithila was destined to hold the premier posi- 
tion .in learning for some centuries, till once more it was 
•conquered by Bengal — not indeed by the invading arms of 
her soldiers, but by the glorious band of scholars of whom 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and Raghunatha (^iromani were 
the most conspicuous in the 16th century. 

We find several poets of Mithila who sang of RSdha 

if Maithila Court encou- and Krspa in the loth centuiy. 
^ges Radha-Kf§iia-songs. Among these we may name Handi- 

pati, Jjayananda, Chaturbhuja, KaviQekhara, Bhanjan and 
Chakra^ni, who were either contemporaries of Chaitanya 
or .flourished shortly after him. The court of Mithila 
continued to keep tradition of appointing poets laureate to 
sins: songs on Bsdha and Krsna in the vernacular dialect 
up to quite recent times. We have come across such 
poems written by a successive generation of poets such as 
Sarasarama, the favourite poet of Raja Sundara Simha 
who reigned from 1642-1662 A.D., ModanSrayana and 
Ke 9 ava, the poets of the court of RajS Pratapa Simha 
(1760-1776) and Bhanunatha, the poet laureate of B^ja 
Mahe^vara Siihha (1850-1860 A.D.). 

But it appears that though the Maithil kings tried 
to keep up the poetical tradition of the court of the Sen- 

■ But tk. h™. of ‘“'S® >>? wilting 

Radha-Krsjja songs is these ^Abhinava Jayadevas’ to sing- 
Bengal. sougs of Rsdh5-Krsna-lov8, 

the people there did not truely appreciate this class of 
poetry as keenly as the Bengalis did. In Bengal RadhS- 
Krsna-songs were an indigenous growth and had been 
loved in her cities and her villages alike, long before 
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■Cbaitanya Soatished. ISew tnces and mode; o£ music 
vrere invented in partieukr epochs and improved 
np-jin by sueeeeding generations in order to sing these 
songs rvith emect. In 31ithila this class of poetrj*. as 
I have just stated, had no great attraction for the 
pe-jple. Even the celestial songs of Vidyiipati had hat 
fevr listeners in his otvn native land. Bahn Xagendra 
rStba Gupta, the learned e^Iitor of Vidyapati's poems 
Trrites ; "In IMithila the people scarcely sing Tidyiipati's 
songs on Kadha-Krsna,*' (*} tvhereas in Bengal they are on 
the Hr 5 of everj" street-begaar.” 

The ingennity of Bengali scholars is apparent in them ; 
they have partially paraphrased these sonsrs. introdoeing into 
them a onsiderable number of Bengali words. Tire htieal 
master-pieces have thus been made understandable of the 
rec'ple in the mked and quaint form enrrent in this comitry. 
The extensive popniantj* of the RadhS-Krisra-song* of 
Vidyapan in Bengal is no doubt due to the apf»reciation 
in v/hic'h they were held by Chaitanya: but it is also largely 
due to the natural aptitadc and caf«acity of the Bengalis 
for grasping the mystic interpretations of emotional 
pc-e:ry more readily than any other people of India. The 
T>erfeet imagery of Yidyapati, of which it wdil be difficult 
to nnd the eocal in the Ivrieal literature of Benaal, is due 
to the influence of the scholarly atmosphere of the Maithil 
f.-ourt p<:etry: v/hereas the s'>ngs of the Vaisnava poets of 
Beniral voice the mystic- yearnings of the soul for its 
belovefl, not always in the high strained metaphorical 
ianjrca^e of the iSIaithil ItTies, but giving a far truer 

{ ■ ) ?. 7 of iLe Preface to sorv? 
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interpretation of tlie einotiona] ideals of the popular mind, 
than is to be found elsewhere in India. 

We thus see that the early literature of the Yaisnavas 
'Of Bengal begins with Umapati, if onr contention in 
regaid to his identity with Umapafi Dbara is admitted. 
It grows in its rythmical wealth of language with 
•Jayadeva who is known t « European scholars by his 
■Gitagovinda - translated into English verse by Griffiths 
:ancf Sir Edwin Arnold. This literature reaches its full 
•development" in the song-s of Vidi'^apati, Chandidas and 
Narahari Sarkar, and subsequently in the biographies of 
'Chaitan3’a aifd'“ in the works giving an exposition of the 
Vaisnava theologj' which became gradually’- stereotyped, 
:after Chaitanya’s direct influence was gone. The views 
propounded in these later works of the Bengali Yaisnavas 
•showed a marked departure from the tenets of ^addha-_ 
■eharya — the admitted founder of their sect — and earned 
"^of their exponents and followers the distinctive name of 
■^Gandij'a Yaisnavas.^ 


■O' 


dl. Vrudavana yesforeil, i iiqm'faiice as a cenfre of 

- Vai^nara learning. 

The three great mastei's, the apostles of the new faith, 
•^Yere of course Chaitan>'’a, Nityananda and Advaita. Next 
in rank were the six Gosvamls who were distinguished 
.alike for their [irofound scholarship and the piety of their 
lives. These were Ilupa, Sanatanay'-Raghunatha^Das, 
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HagliQnatba Bbatta, GopSla Bbatta and Jiva Gosvami. 

^ Tbeir'ainiv^ in VrStlavana during 

YpnaaTana monopolises * -3 n ’ • i. t • 

■all antiiority in resard to a considerable portion or their 

This city had thus already 
become a centre of Vaisnava 
learning. Xo book that did not bear the stamp and seal 
■of these six Gosvamis of Yrndavana was recognised as 
a standard authority in the 16tb centurj*. No saintly 
person of that period among the Bengali Vaisnavas who 
had not sat at the feet or at least some one of these 
masters and received instruction from him, inspired perfect 
-confidence in the Vaisnava community. There was none 
among the Vaisnavas of this period iu Bengal who did 
not consider it the highest goal of his life — ‘the bntt-end 
and the sea-mark of his utmost sail’ — to he privileged 
to live at hast for a while in the blessed country where 
the early i-ears of Krsna’s life were spent. The Bengali 
works written by the Vaisnavas in the latter part of the 
IGtli century are full of jrassionate panegyrics of the 
holy city of Vrndavana. Numerous works such as the 
Vrajaparikrama by Naiahari Chakravarli give an exact 
topography of the sacred shrine, detailing the legendary 
tales of Krr'na’s life with which each favoured sjmt there 
is associated. 


The six masters — the Gosvamis — gave exposition of^ 

Vaisnava ideas become highest religions philosophy of 

stereotyped. Vaisoavas in their works writ- 

ten in Sanskrit. But while they possess the unique value 
■of great scholarship and the stamp of the unspotted 
lives that their writers led, these great works, it must be 
admitted, were more or less of a sectarian character. The 
cult of emotion was explained in its minute details and 
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was stereotyped and conventional. Certain fixed ideas 
supported by pjreat learning were allowed to take strong 
bold of tbe Vaisnava community, who would not admit 
anything in regard to Vaisnavism beyond these. They 
would not listen to or credit any infoi'mation about 
Cliaitanya which did not directl}’' or indirectly emanate 
from the six masters. Cliaitanya Charitamrta and Chaitanya 
Bhagavata are admittedl}'- the two great standard bio- 
graphies of the Master ; the latter work specially is marked 
by stupendous learning and ardent faith derived from the 
direct influence of the six Gosvamts. But both these 
works contain matter which none but the orthodox 
Vaisnava could be expected to believe. Details derived 
from extraneous sources, even if recorded in contemporary 
writings, were not credited by the orthodox Vaisnavas 
if they did not conform to the account given in these 
two biographies. Yet these two works often give but 
meagre accounts of particular episodes of the life of the 
Master, ha^^ng been written long after he had passed 
away from this world; whereas there are contempoi’ary 
works which give true and vivid information about such 
points, but are held in disregard, because some of the 
facts inserted in them do not tallj' with those to be found' 
in the * standard works. ’ I may refer for instance to the 
famous’ Karcha which gives an account of a portion of 
Ciiaitanya^s life, written by Govinda Das who was an 
eye-ivitness of what he described. In it we find that 
Chaitanya displaj'^ed ecstasies of devotion at the sight of 
the temples of Kali and Ganega. Wherever people paid 
their tribute of worship to God, under whatever form or 
name they might do so, the Master found something to 
inspire his emotion, and passed into a state of trance at the 
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remombranee. The orthodox aisnava eommunity took 
a hostile attitude towards Ksli- worship and could not, for- 
obAnous reasons, credit such catholic statements. This is- 
also the ease with the accounts left by another biographer 
and contemporary of Chaitanya — Jayananda. This 

author has described the manner in which Chaitanya 
passed away from this world. It is stated that in August, 
1533, Chaitanya received a hurt in his left foot from a 
brickbat from a fall when absorbed in an ecstatic trance- 
during tbe Car-festivih* of JagannStba, On the 3rd day 
pain increased and he got fever, and on tbe 6th he quitt- 
ed this mortal frame. The biographers of Chaitanya do 
not state when and how he breathed his last. They did 
not love to touch a subject which caused them pain. The 
tradition of the country- is that Bis bodv having nothing 
material in it jiassed into that of Jagannatha, or according 
to other accounts, into that of Gopinatha- at Puri. The 
panda<t the priests of the shrine, relate this story and earn 
something from the pious pilgrims by doing so. The 
account given by JaySnanda dispels this halo of super- 
natural glorv, and shows Chaitanva as liable to the common 
fate of men. Hence Jay§nanda''s Chaitanya Manga] is 
discredited hr the orthodox Yaisnavas, though tbe work 
describes many points in Chaitanya’s life- which cany 
an undeniable anthenticity and illuminate some, of the 
obscure comers of the social and political histoi^' of the 
times. 

Thus do we see that tbe works written under the direct 
or indirect control of the six Gosvamis, or in a few cases 
such as the Cliaitanya Cbandrodaya by Karikarnapura 
and the Chaitanya IMangala by Lochana DSs, nvitten by 
tbe order of some of the reputed personal friends of 
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Chaitanja as MurSri Gupta and I^arahari Sarkar, 
earned the highest authority among the Yaisnavas. Stray 
literarj' or historical attempts which were not submitted to 
these scholars for scrutiny failed for obvious reasons to 
obtain recognition from them, though some of them 
possessed unquestionable authenticity. JPaets had to be 
observed and interpreted in the light of the propaganda of 
the later Yaisnava worthies, otherwise they were not credit- 
ed. t Thus do we see that the Chaitanya Bhagavata, which 
was written by Yrindavana Das while living at the 't’illage 
of Denur in the district of Burdwan in the year 1573, had 
to he sent to Yrndavana for the approval of the six 
ffo-n’amls and their learned companions such as Lokanatha 
and Bhugarva. The work received their full approval 
and Chaitanya Mangal, the original name of the hook, 
was changed by these masters into Chaitanya Bhagavata ^ ; 
for the ingenuity of the author had made this biography 
of Chaitanya correspond in its wire-drawn comparisons to 
the accounts of Krsna’s life as told in the Bhagavata. 
This helped to raise Chaitanya to the status of an 
incarnation of Krsna. The Sanskrit and Bengali works 
written by the six gosvamts were sent to Bengal, where 
a lai’ge number of copies of each was prepared and 
circulated amons: believers. All later hooks on Yaisnavism, 
in ordey to claim any recognition, had to quote from these 
authoritative works in support of the views and even 
facts that were promulgated. TV e find that five hundred 
copies of the Premavilasa, a work to which I shall have 
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to refer later on. 'were prepared immediately, after it w'aF’ 
written and circulated among the Yai«navas. * ■ 

"ITe have thus seen the importance of ' . the works 
written in-Yrndavana in the 16th century and their bearing 
on the succeeding literature of the Yaisnavas; Our present 
scope will include those works which elaborate and supple- 
ment the Chaitanya literature produced during his life-time^ 
and embody the account of all important later developments 
in the Yaisnava histoiy. This takes us to the affairs 
after 15.34, the year in which Chaitanya quitted this 
world. The literature of this period ends wnth the 
Bhaktiratnakara written in 1728 A.D, 

The modern period, if any account of it should he 
Avritten, dates from after this time. But we are not at 
present concerned with its history. 

Though I shall describe at some length the period 1 534- 
1725 A.D., I must first of all mention the important 
works of the immediately preceding period, without a- 
reference to which facts regarding the histoiy of the epoch 
Vi'ith which we shall more directly concern ourselves in 
course of these lectures will not be fully illustrated or 
explained. A review of the success achieved by the great 
Vaisnava worthies at Yrindavana and an enumeration of 
their works will form the indispensible hack-ground against 
which a history of the ^'aisnavas of the later period will 
h.ive to be shown. 

As tlio Inminon.s figures of the three great apostles, 

•Chaitanya, Kitj'anaiula and Advaita, pass aAvaj* from the 

« 

• Set* index to the ICtli Chapter of the printed 
Prcmaviliisa, edited hy Jasodulnl Banik. 

^IcPTs ej^ 8” 
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liorizou'. .of -Vaisnava. histbiy, the spectacle of- another 
'bvilliaut trio/bleudecl in the harmony of sweet faith, abd 
■spiritual ideal, rises to our ' view, and the success they 
:attaiued appears even more striking since the great lives 
which preceded them had alreadj' prepared the field, and 
-created a congenial atmosphere for their woi'k. The 
recognition the Vaisnava community has given to (^rinivasa, 
Narottama and (^’yamananda will appear from the fact that 
"tho first is revered b}' them as an incarnation of Chaitan3’a 
himself, the second of lNit3'auanda, and the third of 
Advaita. ^ A vast literatm'e sprang up describing the 
■works of the trio, aiid the Radh 5 -Krsna-songs once more 
found an inspiring impetus from their lives as the3’^ had 
•done in a jrrevious era from those of the three apostles 
headed b3' Chaitan3'a. Nit3'ananda Das, Narahari Cbakra- 
•varti, Govinda Dag, Ramachandra Das, Yalarama Das, 
Juana Das and a host of other gifted writers belong to 
this period of Vaisnava history. But before we come to 
"them we propose to reconnoitre the back ground first, 
-speciall3'- the history of A^rndavana glorified and restored 
by the Bengali Vaifiiavas — a history which as I have 
.-already stated — ^lias such a large bearing on the development 
•of the Vaisnava movement of the succeeding period. 

o 

e 

• Vrndavana has, from the most ancient times, enjoyed 
iliigh repute as a celebrated Hindu shrine. It is some 

'5^-5 <2t^ »ti%' ^ ’srpim 1 

11 ” 

Prema Vilasa, 20th Vilasa. 
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six miles to the Borth ot 3rathat5 and is washed on 


A brief sarrej of ice 
Mstorv of Vpa^avaca, 
asscfs's.t and. zso^asiu 


three sides hy the river JamnnS 
" which first makes an abrupt tnm 
to the north and then as sndden a 


return upon its accustomed southern course”.* For many 
centuries, however, it was a wild and nninhahited jangle 
visited by pious pilgrims at long intervals of time and 
looked very much like the present Bhandirvana, on the 
opposite bank of the Jamuna, — a place of equal sanctity 
in ancient Sanskrit literature. The word ‘ Yrnda* means 


the ‘ Tulasi ‘ plant (Oeymmum sanctum) and the shrine 
seems to have been origiazlly named after the sacred 
aromatic herb, though in later times the legend of a 
Gopi named 3'nnda was invented to give a poetic colour 
and a saeredness to the place. " The neighbouring 
eoantiT teems with cattle ; the stra^Iing herds of osen 
and buStloes, often outnambering the human population” 
now graze where the god of the cow-herds had once 
sweetly played on the banks of the sacred Jamnna. 


3Iathura, and indeed the whole of the adjacent eountrj- 
known as the Braja-mandala, was full of the finest 
temples and buildings that India coaid boast of in the 
period immediately before the 3Iabomedan invasion. From 
1017. -i-D. there descended on this fiourishing city a 
series of invading raids of 3Iaslim iconoclasts in rapid 
succession reflueing its great temples and architectural 
monuments to dust. The TarikJd jahtina a record of the 
life of Sultan 3Iahmnd, says : 


“If any emperor would ever dream of building 
palaces and temples like those of 3Iatb5r5, he would 


1 History cf bj Grrrre-se {I5S2) p. ISA 
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liave to spend thousands o£ golden di'aclimes. . But . it . is 
■doubtful if the best sculptors and artists of tlie world 
would be able to build a city like this working uninter- 
ruptedly for two hundred years”. 

The temples of Mathura, by the evidence of the same 
historian, contained five images of solid gold, each 15 feet 
high, the ej’^es of the images were made of diamonds, 
•each Avorth not less than 5,000 golden drachmes, the 
■emeralds in which they were set surpassed in transparency 
and brightness the most brilliant crystals and the pure 
water of hill streams. On the 2nd December, 1018 the 
•city with its unmatched splendour Avas destroyed by 
Sultan Mahmud. During li88-1515, when it had only 
partially recoA'ered from this calamity, it was again a 
scene of' devastation owing to the raids of Sekandar 
Lodi. In 1636 Mursed AH was appointed governor of 
Mathura aud of the Mahavaua by Shajahan. He had 
■orders laid upon him to destroy every vestige of all sacred 
places of Hindu AA'orship. In 1661, AuranzeVs General 
Abduu Navi again attacked the ill-fated city, and used 
the materials of its temples to build mosques on the 
banks of the Jamuna. The magnificent temple of Ke^aA-^a 
Deva had been repaired b}’’ A^Irasimha of Urcha at a cost 
of 33 lakhs of Rupees. This was demolished by Auranzeb. 

• Thus the whole of the ti-act called the Brajamandala 
extending over I'loS sq. miles and specially the 
Vrndavana — the scene of Krsna’s childhood — lay desolate 
and filled with jungles, where the Hindu pilgrims dreamt 
of the ijast glory of their race and shed tears over the 
deiJarted splendour and the sanctity which still attached 
itself to the name of the place. Tod, the author of the- 
history of Rajasthan, writes ; — 
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“Thongli the groves of Vrndg;, in vrhieh Krsna 
disported with the Gopis, no longer resound to the echoes 
of his finte ; thongh the waters of the Jamnna are daily 
polluted with the blood of the saered kine, still it is the 
holy land of the pilgriai, the saered Jordan of his fancy, 
ou whose banks he may sit and weep, as did the banished 
Israelite of old, for the glories of Zklathura — ^liis 
Jemsalem.” 

Though the dreams of the monarehs anxious to 
found temples of unsurpassed beauty and splendour — 
dream? realized by the hercnline efforts of sculptors and 
artists for ages, — vanished for ever, it was reserved 
for VrndEvana to redeem, in however small degree, its 
ancient glon* in the IGth century, AH on a 'sudden her 
stmetares rose "as by the touch of a magieian^s wand” 
and the city became once more a seat of temples of rare 
architectural beauty. How this happened is a tale worth 
telling to Bengali students, for most of you have no doubt- 
heard that this was done by the infinence of Cbaitanya 
and some of his colleagues, although they were but ascetics 
and beggars and had nothing themselves to contribute 
to the material development of the place. Says 
Mr. Growse, the historian of ilathuia, “ The community 
of the Bengali Vaisuaras bad a more marked iafluenee 
over VricdSvana than of the others (sects of VaifKavas) 
since it was Chaitanya, the founder of the sect, whose 
immediate disciples were its first temple builders.'' * 
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TII Tlie Great Bengali masters who revived, the glories 
of Trndavana — their worh. 


In my previous 
Madhavendra PnrT. 


lectures in connection with Ramtanu 
Lahiri Fellowship I dwelt upon 
some facts regarding Madha- 
vendra Purl and Lokanatha Gosvami. As they were 
the pioneeis of the Vaisnava movements which reached 
their full development in the 16th centurj’-, I shall, ndth 
your permission, give a summaiy of some facts about them 
already told by me, and shall expand others which have 
a bearins: on the historv of Vrndavana. 


The great Bengali ascetic who, charmed with its 

association with Krsna, first dwelt for a long period of 

his life on the banks of the dark watered JamunS — in 

the ffvoves known as the Vrndavana, was Madhavendia 

Purl — a disciple of Laksmi tirtha of the Maddhi sect of 

the Vaisnavas. His pious life and fervid faith cast a 

spell on the sacred shrine attracting a number of Bengali 

pilgrims, who became his disciples and admirers. We 

have already narrated the beautiful legend told about 

the manner in which he recovered 
The legend of Gopala. . n /■ 

the image of Gopala ( the young 

Rrsna) in the holy city. It was not his custom to 

seek alms of any one. He lived upon what chance 

brought him without begging, and day and night contem- 
plated Krsna’s dark blue image, which, repeated in the 
blue-tinted dark ranks of summer clouds became to his 
fascinated gaze a source of ever new delights and a 
symbol of the Infinite. As often as he saw the storm- 
clouds arise, and watched a flash of lightning passing 
through its bosom, the vision of his Krsna clothed in 
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are one of the few who have loved me with a whole 
heart.” The story of how Madhava recovered the image 
of Gopala with the help of Brajavasis has been fully 
■related by me in my previous lectures. Madhava brought 
two priests from Bengal who became the first Bengali 
custodians of a Vaisnava temple at Vrndavana. 

Madhava travelled to Puri all alone passing through 

many trials and troubles by the 
Madlmra travels to Pari. , ii n 

waj’' aud lieedJess as ever or 

physical pain, at a time when the main road from the 

upeountry was blocked by warfare amongst local rulers 

— in order to bring scented sandal woods and aguru for 

decorating the image of Gopala. It was Madhavendra 

who imparted bhahli to AdvaitScharya, and it was at the 

feet of this celebrated master that NitySnanda sat at 

Vrndavana to receive instruction in the Vaisnava (^astras. 

Madhavendra was once in the valley of ^riparvata in the 

Deccan, and there also Nityananda saw the ascetic in one 

•of his trances and clasped his feet, and held them to his 

™ . . . bosom, saidng 'Oh lucky day ! the 

The great respect m . 

wliioh he is held by all rewaixi of visiting all these shrines 
"Vaisnava- apostles. t i 11.1 . 1 x 

Grod has vouchsared me to-daj'". 1 

.have seen the feet of my venerable master. The sight of thy 

■^onderful faith has hallowed my life.*” We have stated 

•elsewhere that- among the Bengali disciples of Madhavendra 

Avere KeQava Bharat! and I^wara Puri, the Gurus of 

■Chaitanya, Pundarika Vidyanidhi whom Chaitanya revered 


’Fsl 'ftt'it® O 
A cnn c<ff«rai «pu ^51 II” 

Chaitanya Bhagavata, Chapter VI. 
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•as faitlier, atid.Madbava Mi^ra, ’ the fathei’ of Gadadhaia, 
the celehjated follower, of Chaitanya. 

Chaitanya.himself, though. he had not the good fortune 
•of meeting Madhavendra, as the latter died when Chaitanya 
was . a mere child, often paid a respectful tribute of 
admiration to the memory of the illnstiious leader of the 
Maddhi sect. He always spoke in terms of great appreniation 
of his venerable predecessor wdio first lighted the toi-ch 
-oiMaHi in Bengal. At Purl he once recited the famous 
^loka beginning with “c^ ft?? vnit^ composed by 
Madhavendra, with a voice trembling with emotion of joy 
and saj'ing that as the diamond Kaustuva was the most 
valued amongst all precious stones, the couplet he recited 
was unmatched in all human 23oetry.^ 

Narottama, the princely ascetic of the IGth century, 
began his work Sadhanatatu^ with the following hymn 
in praise of iladhavendra : 

“All honour to Madhavendra Puri — ^frora whom flowed 
the first stream of hhaldi (in Bengal).”-. 

0 


Neaidy half a century passed away after Madhavendra 
Puri placed the image of GopSla 
on the Govardhana hill in Vrndii- 
vana when two way-farers again crossed the holders 


Lokanaatha k Bhagarva. 


esr^ 5” 

Chaitanj'a Cbantamfta, Madhrakhanda. 

Sidhya Sadhana Tattva. 

For a fall acconnt of Madhavendra PnrI the reader is referred to 
•Charitanya CbaruSmrta. 
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of Bengal in order to vMt the holy city of the Vaisnavas 
—nay to live there permanently hi' the oi-der of Chaitanya, 
These two Bengalis were Lokanatha Goswilmj and 
Bhngarva. 

'Lokanath wtis a son of Padmanatha Chakravarti of 
Talgoria in Jessore. Hii mother’s name was Sita. The 
family en 305 ’-ed a great respectahilit)'' as hdin Brahmins. 
He was a diligent student of Sanskrit Philosophy in his 
early years, and, it is said, show^ed indications of turning 
a hermit when only 20. His parents were alarmed and 
proposed a match for him. But he fled from Talgoria 

The Master’s orders in- one night in 1510 A.H*. I^ana 

Tiolable. Nagara in his ‘Advaita PrSkafa’' 

says that LokanSth was a fellow student of Chaitanya 
in the iol of GangS Das Pundit and had travelled 
with him in Eastern Bengal. Be that as it may, he 
came to Navadwijj in 1510 once more, and saw the 
Master who received him with kindness ; hut ordered 
that he should at once go to Vrndavana to identify the 
places sacred by the association with Krisua. Lokanath 
fell at the Master’s feet and asked why of all others he 
should be selected for the task and be deprived of the 
pleasure of being in his god-like pi-esence. In reply 
Chaitanya said “Lokanath, you and I are not meant for 

1 Tliis date is obtained from the circnm stance that Lokanathn 
paid his visit to Chaitanya immediately before his Samyaga which took 
place in 1510 A.D. The particulars of Lokanatha's life are to be 
fonnd in Narottaina Tilasa by Ifarahari Cliakravarty written early in 
the eighteenth century and in the Premvilasa which is an earlier 
historical work (ivritten about 1630 A.D). Babu Sisirknmar Ghosh 
who depended on the materials obtained from thenbpve two and other 
books such as the Annraga-Valli has given af lent sketch of 
Loknnatha in his Narottama Charita. 
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this Trorld’s pleasures. Oar paths will he other than 
those followed by common folk A higher dn^ calls you 
there. It is the propagation of feith outside Bengal by 
reclaiming the ancient shrine of Vrndavana.”^ 

"With a heavy heart Lobanath left Navadwipa with 
Bhngarva Acharra — a disciple of 

The TOTit&^ ^ ^ 

Gbdadhara Pandit — ^to fulfill the 
mission the JIaster had proposed for him. The pair of 
friends lightened the fatigue of the journey by dwelling 
again and again upon their one favoured topic — the 
wonderful story of Chaitanya’s devotion to God. They 
often wept to think of him. " The five days I spent in 
his company at Xadia last time” said Lokanatha “ have 
been the greatest period of my life. They have opened to 
me a new heaven and a real one”. 

They came to Bajamuhal and heard reports of 

the great robber-gangs who infested the land. The people 

of the locality said that it would not be possible for them 

to travel to Vnidavana in the disturbed state of the 

country. They had to change their route and go h}* Tajpnr, 

Tliey reached Pumeah, staying there for a short while, 

and went thence to Ajodhya. They next halted at 

Lucknow and it took them three days to reach Agrii from 

there. Thev drank the holv waters of the Jumuna, and felt 
« « ■/ 

blessed thereby. On reaching Vrndavana they lived for 

.some time in a state of unspeakable joy, visiting the places 

where Ktona had sported with his fellow cowherds and with 

the ffofjts. The people of Vrndavana were attracted by 

their holy lives and by their great faith. The first joj'sof 

visiting a shrine so dear to the Vai§navas by its association 


1 See Narottama Cliarita br Sisirkamar Ghosh. 
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with Krsna, however, passed away and they felt a pang 
at the thought of never being permitted to return to Bengal 
as was the Master’s command. The Fremavilasa indicates 
the pathos of the situation in the touching words of 
Lokanatha. “I shall no longer see. Oh Lord, (Chaitanya) 
thy blessed feet. The fulfilment of 3 ’^our command is the 
great object for which alone I endure my life. The heavenly 
delights of jmur company are vouchsafed to j’^our other 
followers but they are not for me !” ^ Anuragavalll 
describes him as a man always given to contemplation and 
of a self-scrutinising habit. He did not speak much ; when 
he did, his words were sweet to hear and powerfully 
impressed those who heaixi them.® 

Chaitanj'a went to the Deccan in 1511, Lokanatha' 
started from Vyndavana in search 
of liim, in the hope of meeting 
him somewhere outside Bengal. He however missed 
him at several stations arriving there after Chaitanj'a 
had left them. While still travelling in Southern 
India he heard that Chaitanya had reached Vrnda- 
vana. But when Lokanatha returned on receiving this 
information, Chaitanj'a had already left the holy cit 3 \ 
The wished-for interview never took place ; but Lokanatha 
did not sAverve an inch from the Master’s instiTictions. 
He jjractised austerities befitting a true hermit and led the 


A fruitless searcli. 
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ardent admirer.^ When the Muhamedan Emperor showed 
siieh appreciation of their distinguished career, what marvel 
that his Geneml Man Singh built the wonderful temple of 
'Govindaji to enshrine the images of Krsna, which the 
ascetics worshipped, at a cost of a erore of Eupees. The 
pedigree and an account of the lives of Sanatana and 
Rupa are given beloAv. [I shall only barely touch upon 
those points detailed by me elsewhere in connection 
with their intendew with Chaitanya. I ask you, to 
read them again for the purpose of appreciating their 
great sacn'fices and the high ideal that inspired them 
throughout their long lives which covered all but a full 
centmy.] 

Jagat- Guru, a Maratha Brahmin, became the King of 
Ivarnat in the Deccan in 1381 A.D. and reigned till 14*14 
A.D. Jagat Guru^s son was Aniruddha who by his two wives 
had two sons, named Rupe^waiu and Harihara. Aniiuddha, 
the king, died in 1416 A.D. Before his death, however, 
he had contracted a friendship -with the Malmmedan 
King of Ganr who had imid a visit to his kingdom while 
travelling in Southern India. On the death of Aniruddha, 
there ensued a struggle between the half-brothem — 
Bupe^wai’a and Hai'ihara ; Rnpe 9 wara was driven out of 
the kingdom and sought refuge in the court of 


The Petligree. 


the king of Gaur, who was his 
fathei'^s friend. He got the post 


* “Their fame spread so rapidly that in 1573 A.D. the Emperor Akhar 
■was induced to pay them a visit, and was taken blind-fold into the 
sacred enclosures of the Nidhuvana, where such a marvellous vision was 
revealed to him, that he was fain to acknowledge the place as indeed a 
lioly ground. Hence the cordial support which he gave to the attendant 
Rajas, when they expressed their wish to erect a scries of buildings 
■more worthy of the local divinity.” Growse’s History of Mathnra, p. 241. 
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of Minister to the Emperor and remained so till his death 
in 143*3 A.D- Padmanava his son succeeded him in the 
. post and built a country-house at Jf^aihati. He had five 
sons, — •Pumsottama, Jagannatha, Xarayana, Murari and 
Mukunda. Mukunda, the youngest son, had a son 
named Knmara Deva, trho settled at Fateyabad 
in Backerganj. Kumardeva married an accomplished 
girl named Revati — a daughter of HarinaT5}*ana 
Vicarada of Madhaipur near Gaur, . IMSdhaipur is 
two miles to the east of village Shahpur on the 
Mahananda river in the district of Maldaha. Knmara 
Deva lived for a time in his father-in-law’s house at 
Madhaipur. 

By Revati, Knmara had three sons,-Sanatana, Rupa and 
Yallabha, (alias Anupama.) Sanatana and Rupa were the 
names given to the brothers by Chaitanya. The names by 
which they were known in childhood were Amara and 
Santosa, respectively. Yallaba (alias Anupama) who was 
a great scholar and zealous worshipper of Rama died in 
1.517 A.D. Amara and Santosa adopted the !Mahomedan 
feith and were known as Dabir Khas and Sakar Mallifc, 

Incidents before adopt- respectively till their conversion 
ingSanavas. Yaisnavism in 1.516 A.D. from 

which date they have been known as Sanatana and 
Rupa, the names, as I have already said, which Chaitanya 
gave them. Sanatana and Rupa settled in a tillage named 
Ramakeli close to Gour. Hither the brothers brought a 
colony of Kamat Brahmins with whom they frequently 
discussed religious and other topics. Sanatana and Rupa 
were deeply versed in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. Their 
teacher of Sanskrit was the renowned Saivananda 
'S'achaspati of Xaihati and they also mastered Arabic and 
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Persian with the help of Syed Pakir-ud-Din, a reputed 
scholar and Zemindar of Satgaon.* 

Saniltaua become the minister of Husen Saha and Eupa' 
also held a high position in that ruler’s court. Thej’’ first 
met Chaitanya at Eamakeli in 1516. Husen Ssha had 
■deputed one of his officers named Kegava Chatri to make 
•enquirijs about Chaitaiij'a in the meantime; and the 
subject of his wonderful devotion to G-od was discussed 
In the IMoslem court. The Master had evoked enthusiastic 
admiration in the locality and the Emperor is said to have 
Ijeeome one of his admirers himself. ^ 

After the interview, Eupa and his brother Anupama 
Tenounced home and turned hermits. They travelled to 
Allahabad Avhere they met the Master once more. They 
accompanied him to Benares and begged leave to go to Pini 
•with him. But Chaitanya requested them to visit VrndS- 
vana first and then come to Bengal and meet him again at 
Puri. Eupa went to Vrndavana with his brother. On their 
way back the latter died. It was while travelling to Puri 
that Eupa conceived the idea of writing some dramas in 
Sanskrit. The plot of one was roughly drawn up.® 

The plots of tho two In this play he thought of com- 
■dramas. memorating the events of Krsna’s 

life in Vrndavana and Mathura. Some preliminary verses 
were written on the way and he contemplated a further 
•development of the plot and chai’acters. He came to a 

‘ These accounts of their pedigree are found in the notes in 
•Sanskrit left by JTva GhjswSmi, the reputed nephew of Sanatana and 
Rupa : some of the details are to be found in a Bengali work named. 
•“ Kavi •Vidyapaty ” by Trailakyanath Bhattacharya. 

^ Chaitanya Charitamrta, Madhya Khanda. 

^ Chaitanya Cbaritampta Madhya Khanda 
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place named SatyavamSpura by boat. There he dreamt 
that Satyavama, the queen of Krsna, appeared to him and 
•ordered him not to embody the incidents of Vrndavana 
and Mathura in the same drama, but to deal with theni 
separately. On reaching Puri he mentioned the plot -of 
his drama, as he had conceived it, to the Master who said 
that the Krma of Vrindavan and the Krsna of Mathm-a 
were not at all alike. While the former was love’s very 
self and an embodiment of sweetness (inSiJhnya)' the 
latter manifested power {akvartfa) as a monarch, establish- 

The Vidagdha Madhava ing his unapproachable superiority 
andtheLalitalladhava. ^nd might by his intellectual 

greatness and force of arms. The atmosphere of Vrnda- 
vaua was one of absolute resignation, love for love’s 
sake, unconscious sacrifices of the highest order, 
and these should not be confused with material 
glories. 

Rupa had already advanced consideiably with the plot 
of bis drama ; so he had to take considerable pains in 
recasting the original plan and in disintegrating it in 
two of its main features. The Chaitanya Chaxitamrta 
relates the circumstances in which some of the venses 
were written at Puri, and how greatly Chaitanya and Bama 
Bay, the Minister of Pratapa Rudra, admired them. But 
the two dramas were not completed till long after this 
time. The Yidagdha-Madhax'a was finished in 1633 and 
Lalita Madhava in 154G A.D. I give below a resume 
■of these two wonderful dramas together with the same 
author’s Danakelikaumadi which are among the masterpieces 
of literaiy composition in Sanskrit in the 16th centuiy. 
No writer in Sanskrit from the i5th centuij’ downwards 
has shown poetical powera of such high order as Rupa. 
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The Vidagdha Madhava consists of seven acts. The 
1st is called the BenuninSdavilSsa — the effect of the miisic 
•of the divine flute; the 2nd — Manmathalekha — letters 
inspired by the God of Love; the 3rd, Hadhasaugama — 
the meeting of Kadha with Krsna ; 4th — ^The Venuharana 
— or the stealing of the flute; 5th Badhaprasadhana — 
the toilet of Eadha; 6th (^aratidhara — the courtship of 
Autumn ; 7th — Gauritirtha Vihara — the joj'S of the shrine 
•called Gauritirtha. 

Lalita jMadhava consists of ten acts. The 1st is 
;named Sayan Utsava or the evening plays; 2nd — 
(^amkhachudavadha or killing of the demon ^ankhachuda; 
the 3rd Unmatta Badhika — Badhika gone mad with love ; 
4th ESdhabhis5ra or the stealing out of Badha to meet 
her lover, 5th Chandravalilllabha — the meeting with 
•Chandravali ; 0th Lalitapiapti — the meeting with Lalita; 
7th Nava Vrndavanasanffama — the first meeting at ^'rnda- 
wana ; 8th Yrndavanavihara — ^the dallying at Vrndavana ; 
Oth Chitradar^ana- or the Sight of the Picture; 10th 
Purnamanaratha — Fulfilment of Desire. 

It should be stated here that the love discussed 
in the above plays is spiritual. 

Their spiritual meaning . c ..i / . •, • 

inspite ot the tact that it is 

■oceasipually presented in a sensuous garb. Spiritual love 

jvas no phantom or w’illow-the-w'isp with Bupa or with 

■other follow’‘ers of Chaitanya. Saniitana and Biipa were 

hermits of unspotted life and asceticism. They were 

mystics initiated in their blessed experience of communion 

with God bj' Chaitanya himself. Chaitanya Charitamrta 

-devotes two ehaptei-s to Chaitanya’s instructions imparted 

•to Bupa on rhetoric and on the exalted emotions of the 
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■spiritual plane. In fact some of the (^loias in the dramas, 
-such as 

«15 ^i55C« It 

(szt arlsR 5ifir^ 5ic^[s^*rit ffs’x i 
CTl f^Rlfet^S J” . 


Vidngdha Madhava, Canto 1, Verse XVII. 
'were composed on the spot,, as Rupa witnessed Chaitauya’s 
■ecstasies of spii-itual joy. It is therefore but natural that 
the works of Rupa, ingiite of their occasional apparent 
sensuousness, are revered as sacred hooks bv the 
Vaisnavas. They only prove that religion and faith are 
‘ no bitter doses for dcseased souls, and that asceticism is 
not to be always associated -with skeleton forms tortured 
by self denial and austerities. Sentiments of devotion 
to God are fountains of never-ceasing joy — the ambrosia 
of heaven vouchsafed to men and are sweet, delicious and 
congenial food for the soul. Many annotators have tried 
to inteqn'et the works of Rupa and Sanatana in their 
proper spiritual light, and none of them is so conspicuous 
as Jiva Goswanii, their nephew and disciple, and son of 
Anupama who died in 1517. 

Of the other works of Rupa, all of which are in 
Sanskrit, the following are the 
Other •norke. most noted. The Ujjalanilamani 

•describes the emotions of love and classifies them 
in 300 groups. The niceties of the feelings of a 
woman’s heart are traced in all possible variotj’- and 
treated in a scientific way with illustrations from Sanskrit 
classics. A brief r&ume of the contents of this book is to 
be found in the Bengali works Chaitanj^a Charitamrta and 
Bhaktiratnakara. 
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• Bhaktiratnamrtasindhu is a work treating the subject 
ihahi in an exhaustive manner. It is a complete survey 
•of the emotional features of the Vaisnava religion and 
■illustrates its principles from the lives of the saints. It 
was written in tbe .year i.o-il A.D. 

- Natakehaudrika, a work'on Drama and Rhetoric. 

Danakelikaumadij a drama which has already been 
mentioned. Its. subject is tbe amours of Radha and 
Krsna. The artificial forms of Sanskrit style prevail in 
the works of Rupa. But though imagei^’’ and figures are 
•constantly drawn from the inexhaustible . source of 
■Sanskrit literature which had already reached a finished 
stage of rhetorical ornamentation, Rupa’s eyes,’ like those 
•of all true poets, discover beauty for themselves, and do not 
■blindly follow the classical traditions. 

The first stanza of DSnakelikaumudi for instance 
unay be taken as a typical one. It runs thus : 

In order to understand this verse one must first know 

A stanz.a from the is meant by the word 

Danakelikatmitidl. “ In Sanskrit poetics 

"the word is used to mean a combination of seven 
•different emotions. The ^lolca traces these emotions in 
the glance of Radha, who all unexpectedly in the path 
to the market, is obstructed by Krsna. She is happj^ 
ibeyond measure at meeting her lover, but angry at his 
want of prudence, her eyes redden . with just wrath j she 
US a Avife and if discovered in in her lover’s company, woe 
\will attend her, this fear brings a tear drop to her eyes; 
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■while she enjoys the humour of her situation inspite of 
3ier danger, her eyes also indicate that she is proud of 
the attentions of her lover and is inwardly pleased. 
Jiadha, thus caught in the arms of Krsna, manifests a 
•complexity of emotion whieli is apparent in her glance; 
it is sweet, it is reproving, it is tearful, it is half-abashed, 
it is indicative of an inward joy and sense of appreciative 
•humour, it is proud and at the same time slightly tinged 
T\’ith the flash of anger. Jiva Goswann in his cora- 
mentarj’’, the inspiration of which, no doubt, came from 
his uncle — the poet himself, details these emotions and at 
the same time emphasises the word =5!^ 14^ and dwells 
upon the beauty of the stanza from another point of view, 
viz., that of the glance as compared to a blooming flower. 
There is a stage in the growth of a flower, when the bud 
•bursts into blossom, still wet with dew, it seems to smile 
•covertly, it opens its blossoms with what may well seem to 
be coyness, it resists the force of the air and yet yields 
to it gradually, and the flush on the petals may be 
interpreted to signify the momentary anger of the lovei''s 
heart. The growth of the bud to flower at this stage 
images the beauty of Radha's glance in all its niceties in 
her puzzling situation. These are ingenoiisly brought out 
•by the commentator as he tries to explain the hidden 
beauties of the suggestive stanza. The word 
has a direct reference to a bud that is bursting, and the 
poet, without saying anything that the commentator 
•has brought out, suggests the whole group of vision 
by this single word, though throughout the ■verse all 
other words chosen are apt to carry the simile of 
the bud without its being made too prominent or 
•striking. 
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Verses like these inspite of their apparent ingenuitj^ 
have a simple heauty of their own. They are not to be- 
ascribed to the craze for sti-ained similes and metaphors: 
which characterises the writings of the medisral poets.. 
Cbaitanya displayed a hundred niceties of exalted emotion- 
in his love of God and, these were fountains of never- 
ceasing beauty to the admiring eyes of those who witnessed 
them. It is no wonder that the shades of tender feelinsr 
introduced by these poets sprang from minute obsejvation 
of the Master's ecstasies of love. The whole thing was- 
conceived from the sight of a mj’stic world — hitherto 
unknown to the people, and though put in the outward’ 
forms and phraseology of the material world, it always- 
symbolised the spiritual and the abstract, brought within 
the range of human comprehension by Chaitanya’s own 
life. 

The Padmavali is an anthology of Sadba Krsna songs: 
containing 892 stanzas. It was annoted by Virchandra,, 
son of NitySnanda, and the commentary was called 
Kasikarangada — the giver of delight to one who is an- 
adept in love. An edition of this work was published by 
Pundit Eamnarayana of Berhampur in 1881 and a second 
edition was called for in 1910. 

The Sankhepa Bhagabatamrta — as its name implies, 
briefly relates some of the stories of the Bhagavata. 

Harhsaduta and Uddhavasande 9 a — ^in these two poems 
iiadba laments her separation from Krsna. Both of them 
describe messages of love on the model of Kali Das’s 
famous Meghaduta. . 

StavamSla — ^religious hj-mns addressed to Cbaitanya 
and Badha Krsna. 

Krsner janmatithi. 
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Ganadvegarlipika — (in two parts). This work describes- 
the great apostles of the Taisnava faith as incamations- 
o£ the gojth of the Radha-Krsna legend. 

Anandamafaodidhi. 

Prajuktaksachandrika. 

!Mathni5mahatTnya — a topography of Mathura and a 
description of her glories. 

Govinda Vimdavall. 

"While Eupa’s works are oharaeterised by a genial' 
poetic flow and soaring flights of imagination, those of 
Sanatana, his elder brother, display a profundity of study 
and a mastery of the details of the Vaisnava scriptures, 
for which he now stands as the ^eat law-sriver and 
authoritv in matters eoncemins the customs of Taisna^•a 
society. 

Chaitanya had suggested the lines on which the 

Tee Hari.bhakii ViTasa great work, Haribhakti Tilasa, of 
bv Sanatara. Sanatana was written. This work 

gives a complete code of the ritual of Vaisnavism. 
Chaitanya Charitamrta (Maddhyakhanda, Chap. 24) gives 
a synopsis of the suggestions made by Chaitanya which 
were elaborated by Sanatana. The work ^ves details 
how images are to be made and bow temples are to be- 
founded, with an enumeration of various ceremonies which 
a Yaisnava should perform at the various stages of his 
life. It also giyes details of chaste life according to the 
"^k'aifnava conception of morality and is full of interesting 
particulars as to the ceremonial portion of "^'aisnavism, 
which f T the purpose of comparative theology will be 
useful bv oflering a historical clue to the transformation of 
ancient Hindu and Buddhistic thought into comparatively 
modem forms. 
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The authorship of this monumental Work ‘shewing, as 
it does, esti’aordinary learning and a patient collation of 
facts on the part of Sanatana, is now ascribed to Gopala 
Bhatta. Chaitanya desired Sanatana not to inti’oduce any 
matter into the work which could not be supported by some 
ancient authority, and so the author had to take immense 
pains to discover old texts while enunciating rules of 
conduct as briefly suggested by Chaitanya. Gopala Bhatta 
simply expanded the work of Sanatana with some further 
illustrations ; and the work as it now stands is as great in 
size as in its usefulness to the Yaisnava communiiy of 
Bengal. They are guided b}’" the texts of the Haribhakti 
Vilasa in all matters of daily life. 

It was by Sanatana’s wish that the book was published 
in the name of Gopala Bhatta. For before renouncing the 
world as a hermit, he had lived despised in Hindu society 
having once been a Mahomedan convert. Though by 
his great sacrifices, by his unique scholarship and by the 
unspotted eharacter of his life he had now earned 
an exalted rank among the advanced Vaisnavas and 
was reckoned as Goswami or Guru by them, the 
whisper of the laj*- Hindu and even the Yaisnava 
community branded him with infamy j and no penance 
aijd sacrifice could induce the Hindu community of 
those days to look with respect and goodwill upon one 
who had even tero^jorarily foregone the faith of his 
fathers. His sin was not expiated even by his 
becoming an ascetic — ^a SMhu — of the first rank. The 
tradition of the grim and orthodox intolerance which 
Eupa and Sanlitana met from the populace still lingers 
in the circumstance that at Ramakeli — ^their native 
village — no Hindu, even up to the present day, touches 

4 
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tbe water" of the- tank which was excavated bv the onler? 
of the brothers and still bears their. names.* 

No one was more alive to the popular sentiment than 

Sanatana himself, whose hnmilitv 

Sanatana’B licmilitv . i- tt % 

was \nthont limit. He considered 
himself despised of others and was content with the 
sweetness which sprang from within him. He never 
viewed the sentiments of the jieople with anger or even 
a proud indifference. Humiliated by public opinion, he 
considered himself the most humble of all lii-ing men. 
This humility, which was spontaneous, adorned his moral 
life and gave him a genuine respect for others. Thus 
did Sanatana publish his magni’m ojms in Gopala Bhatta’s 
name, wishing that its codes might be accepted by the 
Hindu community the more readily as coming from one who 
in their eyes was a genuine Brahmin. He, however, allowed 
the commentary called the Dikpraka^ika, which he him- 
self wrote on the work, to stand in his own name. But it 
is an (pen secret now to the people who have any culture 
in VaTsnava history, that it was Sanatana and not Goiiiila 
Bhatta who composed the original work. This is indicated in 
Chaitanya Charitamna (Chap. 24, Hadhyakhanda) ; JTv.a 
Goswami, Sauatana’s nephew', at the close of his commen- 
tary on the lOtli Skanda of Bhagavata mentions Haribhakti- 
vilasa and the commentary on it as being both the work of 
his uncle. In A.D. Sanatana finished the celebrated 
commc-ntarj- on the Bhiigavata named Vai^nava-to-rini. The 
Lnshiitosinl — an abridgement of the same — was compiled 
bv Jlia when Sanatana was still alive. Sanlitana 
also wrote the Bhanavatlirorta in two p.'ii-t.«, and supple- 
mented them with commentaries of Ins own. This i.< 

* See liy TrsilokjTiRf.thfi BliattaeliSr.';'.. 
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meationed in the vrorks of Krsna Das AdhilsSrij a pupiJ 
of Jiva. 

Rupa was bom in 1490, and Sanatana in 1492. In some 
of the modem Yaisnava works the dates of the death of 
Sanatana and Rupa are given as 1559 and 1565 A.D. respec- 
tively. But we have a large mass of 
.About the dates. e^ddence to prove that both the 

brothers died in 159 1 having lived the full span of a century. 

In the first place let me refer to the date on which the 
celebrated temple of Govindaji was built by Man Siugb 
at Vrndavana. The inscription says that the temple was 
completed in 1590 by the direction of the Gams of 
Man Singh, Sanatana and Rupa. M'eknow that ingeni- 
ous arguments may be advanced to the effect that the 
-temple might have taken long years for its completion and 
though it was begun at the instance of SanStana and Rupa, 
the brothers might not have lived to see it completed. This 
view is not, however, correct. For we know that ^rinivasa 
paid a visit to Vrndavana in the year 1592 when he 
found the temple of Govindaji complete. He was told on 
his .arrival that it was only four months since Sanatana 
had died and that Rupa had died only fom- days before. 
He, therefore, failed to meet the venerable saints while they 
yet lived. The year 1559 as the date on which Sanatana 
is said to* have died is incredible also from another point 
or new. He was alive in 15S3, this we know for certain, 
as Jiva UTote his Loghuto uni in that year taking advice 
from him. ^rinimsa stayed in Vrndavana for not less 
than 6 or 7 years. He left it after 1597. This is borne 
out by the authentic records preserved in the court of the 
Rajas of Visnupur.^ All this evidence undisputedly 

^ See ihe ■srord “ Tisnupur” in the VigTralcosa. 
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•which could not hut make a lasting impression on her 
young son. 

Chaitauya disappeared from the world in 1533, and 
Jivawas a mere lad about this time.^ One day he asked his 
mother how a man became a hermit. She with tearful 
e 3 ’^es described the pathetic details of renunciation. The 
ochre-coloured cloth was to be put on, the daily meal was 
to be simple and earned by begging. A hermit must sleep 
under a tree, drive away all desires and anxieties from his 
heart, and sing the praises of the Lord alone. “ And, 
mother," asked her attentive son, ''did my dear father and 
uncles pass through all these hardships ? They were 
•immensely rich and accustomed to the comforts of high 
•life ; how could they endure privation ?" The mother wept 
and said that they gladly suffered all hai-dship for 
the sake of religion and for the love they bore to Chai- 
tanya ; the sight of Chaitanya was so charming that men 
forgot all about the earth at the sight of him and cared not 
for the pains of phj’sical life. Another day the lad put on 
an ochre-coloured cloth and took a staff in his hand and 
came to his mother and smiling said, "Mother, do I now 
look like a hermit ?” " Yes, boy, how glorious yon look — 
like a saviour of the world," answered the unsuspecting 
mother. But the bo}' laughed only and said, " "^o mother 
what a Ipg saint am I now ! people should bow to me from 
henceforth." The mother said, “But the hermit must 
shave his head.” The next day, Jiva, a jmuth of about 
20, had his head shaven and still dressed in ochre-coloured 
cloth came to his mother and said, "Mother, the goal of 
my father and uncles is mine too. Earth has lost all 

* This anecdote is taken from the account of Jiva Goswami given in. 
the 2'ird chapter of the Premavilasa, 
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attractions for me. M&y the bliss attained by my uncles 
be mine from to-day. Adieu to world and adieu to you, 
dear mother.” So sajdng he left home and his mother. 
She, taken by surprise and struck as bj’- a thunder-bolt, 
swooned awav in ffrief. 

Remarkably handsome was Jiva and accustomed to 
the ease of prosperous people. The hardships of a solitary 
journey on bare foot in those days, when there were no 
good roads, must have been gp-eat. He came to Nadia 
and saw NitySnanda ir. the bouse of (^rivasa. The 
celebrated courtyard which still bore the dust of 
Chaitanya’s feet was now a shrine, and with tearful ej’es 
lid the young hermit touch its ground reverentially. 

He next went to Benares where for .some years he 
tudied the Upanishads with a great scholar named 
Madhusudana Vachaspati and mastered the subject. He 
became gradually renowned as a prodigy of learning, and 
coming to his uncles at Vrndavana received a full course of 

instructions in the Bhakti (^astras. 

His works. x\-rote 25 works in Sanskvil, all 

of which are distinguished by great erudition and evident 
j)Ower of grasping cuiTcnt religious problems and .solving 
them to his satisfaction. Some of these works are 
mentioned below. 

1. Haiinamamrta VyEkarana — in which graminatical 
terminology is, as far as possible, associated with the name 
of Krsna. 

2. Commentaiy on the Bhagavata called the 
Kramasandarva- 

3. Satsandarva — a very remarkable work containing 
a disserbition on Vaisnava philosophy and the higher 
metaphysics. 
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4. Sarva Saihvadiul — an elaborate philosophical 
«ommentaiy of his own Satsandarva. 

5. Gopala-Champu — a work in prose and verse chiefly 
treatinf; of the love of Radha-Kirsna. 

6. Durgama Sangamanl — or a guide to obscure paths, 
being a commentary on the Bhaktiiatnamrtasindhu by 
Rupa. 

7. A commentary on the Bramhasamhita which was 
brought to Orissa by Chaitanya himself from a place 
named IMallhara on the Payosni river in the Deccan. 
It was found in the temple of Adi Kegava there. 

8. A coramentaiy on Kr§na Karnamrta by Vilwa 
jSIangala Thakur. This w'ork also was brought by 
Chaitanya from the Deccan. 

9. SutramSlika — A grammatical work treating of the 
derivation of words. 

10. Krsnarehanadipika which treats of the details 
of the ritual of Krsna-worship. 

A description of the contents of these works and of 
the remaining 15, most of which are commentaries on 
standard Yaisnava works, will be found in the first 
Tarauga of the Bhaktiratnakara. 

Some of these works were brought to Bengal about 
the year 1399 by Crinivasa Acharyva. TTe are in 
possession of a large mass of correspondence between 
JiTO Goswami and some of his friends and admirers in 
Bengal. From these we learn that a number of his 
works, such as the Uttara-Champu, the Harinamamrta 
VySkarana and the Madhava-MahStmya were completed 
and fully revised before 1599, but his Laghutosini, 
Durgamasangamanl and Gopala-Champu were not^om- 
pleted till some time after that year. The lat^ ' irks 
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were sent to Bengal by one (^yania<las Acliliryya, a noted 

The nnivcrsally respect- vivcltinffH and a son 

ed scholar. Vj’asaebliryaj the eourt-pnndit 

of Raja Vli-a Hamvira of Tana Yisnnpnra. These letters 
also show that if any difficnlties as to the interpretation of 
the sacred texts arose in Bengal, the}* were referred to 
Jiva Goswami, and his veixlict on the points raised was 
accepted as final, ^nivasa wa.s ranch afflicted by the 
news of the death of his Gum Gopala Bhatta. Jiva 
Goswami, when he hcai'd the news, wrote him thus : — 
"Indulgence in grief does not remove it but enhances 
it. ^rinivasa, know that griefs are unholy, showing the 
heart unreconciled to the will of Kr.sna, Both body and 
mind are always liable to pain, a eoncpiest over them is 
true heroism.”^ 

Ti'e also find from this correspondence in what high 
esteem Jiva held the vcrnacnlar songs of Govinda Das, 
the renowned Vaisnava jioet about whom I shall haA’e 
to speak later on. 

An interesting incident showing the manner of life 
led by Sana tana, Rupa and Jiva, 
and the high ideal which inspired 
tlie 1'aisnaA’as of YrndJivana, is related in the Premavilasa 
by Xityitnanda Das. I shall biiefly mention it here 

In a village named Bhitadiya near 'Egura Sindura' — 
once the capital of the Hindu kingdom Kamarupa (A.S3am), 
Rapa Xarayana, as a Ji'’ed a Brahmin scholar named 
wajTvard child. Lak'-minarayana, the husband of 

Kamala Devi, an accomplished woman and a beauty. He 
was a Yarendra Brahmin and a Kulin. Rupa Niimyana 


An interesting incident. 


’ The Prema-Vilasa. T)je Arddh-a-Tilasa. Letter III. 
* Sec the 19th Tilasa. 
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iu whieU he always proved invincible. No scholar in 


Tlie hanglity scholar 


southern and upper India could • 
hol'd his own in controversial 


discussion uatli Uupanaraj'ana Savaswati, whose scholar- 
ship was as great as his talents, so that even vetemn 
scholars older than him by many years held him in dread. 
He assumed the title of Dikvijaju “or a conqueror of the 
four quarters/’ 

By the time Sanatana and Rupa were known all over 
Northern India as its greatest scholars. Rufianarayapa came 
to Vrndavana and in his usual arrogant tone challenged 
them to a free discussion on anj' subject they liked. The 
hermits said 'they were not inclined to enter into any 
; controversy ndth anj' one. “Are }'on not great scholars 
as people sa}' ?” asked Rupanaiiiyana jestingly. In reply 
thej'' showed extreme meekness and said that their worth 

was exaggerated and that they 

Meets Sanatana and Rupa. 

were not lit persons to cope with 
such a young lion of scholarship as their assailant was. 
^‘Then you should give me a ‘Jayapatra’ — a letter 
acknowledging your complete defeat at my hands,” said 
Rupanarivyana, and the brothers gladly gave him such a 
letter, writing what Rupanaraj'ana himself dictated. It 
was not a document that they wrote and signed under* 
compulsion but was the outcome of the overflowing and 
natural meekness of their spiritual souls. 

Full of vanity that the Goswarais did not venture to 
hold a disputation with him, Rupanariiyana heaid that 
there was 3’et a nephew of the two scholars, who might, 
be his match and a worth}' adver.'iary. He visited Jiva, who 

heard from his assailant himself 


that his uncles had given him a 


lUs vanity and defeat. 
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letter .of victory wliieK the proud' scholar construed as . a 
result of lear. - J.ivar-^Mtnaelf a young man, was veiy 
angry at Rupnarayana’s boasting, and at the humilation of 
-his uncles. He held a disputation \vith him on the banks 
of the Jamuna. . For five days they were on equal terms 
but on the sixth day RupanarEyana seemed to lose ground, 
and on the 7th his defeat was complete. The AdvaitavSda 
or the theory of non-duality advocated by RupanarSyana 
.'was completely demobshed and that of duality which 
promulgated the belief in a personal god — the key-stone 
to Vaisnava theology, was established. Bhakti was proved 
to be superior to Juana. 

Riipanarayana was now full of remorse on recollecting 
his arrogant attitude towai’ds Sanatana and Rupa. He 
came with tears in his eves before them and said that he 

V 

was a great sinner having belittled his masters out of 
sheer folly and ignorance. 

RupanavSyaiia left Vrndavana in the year 1534, a 
completely reformed man and in later years accepted the 
post of councellor of Bajii Narasiinha Ray of Pakapalli 
(Paikpara). About whom we shall have to write hereafter. 

After the scholar had gone away Rupa called his 
nephew Jiva to him and said : — 

. “You fool, you have put ou the robes of an ascetic 
prematurel}', you have not been able yet to conqiier 5 'our 
pride and anger. In the blessed shrine of Yrndavana no 

one should dwell who asserts his 

Jim Goswami in tlisgraco. , . , , 

ownselt and ta.; -s pride in humi- 
liating others. Get out from my sight. You are unfit 
to live in this holy place.” 

Jiva bowed to his uncle and left his presence at this 
order, and made a small hut on the outskrits of the shrine, 
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■where he ceased to speat with any body, and obsen-ed hi?- 
TOW of silence for a 3 *ear, after •U'hieh bj” the intercession- 
of SanStana^ Rnpa’s anger abated and his nephew was 
readmitted to Vrndavana. Hnpa is said to have got 
pardon from Sanatana for Jiva by a curious pun on the- 
Jatter’s name. One of the cardinal doctrines of Vaisnavism- 
is '^Jive Daya” or ^‘Kindness to all li’ving beings/'" 
Jiva "means a living being.” Now Sanatana -wishing to 
intercede for Jiva called on his brother one da}' and! 
asked'him what were the great doctrines of their faith. 
Rupa mentioned among others "Jive da 5 'a” and Sanatana 
immediately interrupted him by asking him why was 
he then so cruel to Jiva. Here by "Jiva” Rupa of course 
meant his nephew and not "a living being” — ^the literal 
meaning of the word. 

Sanatana, Rupa and Jiva were apostles of Vais- 
na\'ism, who thus lived for long years in the holy city 
of Ihe Yaisnavas, converting it into a distinguished seat 
of learning and of religious speculation in those historic 
days. In 1573 the Emperor Akbar paid a visit to these 
distinguished hermits, known as the Goswamis ; and he is 
said to have been greatly impressed b}' a raaivellous vision 
which he saw at the hol\' place. “Hence the cordial 
support which he gave to the attendant Rajas when they 
expressed their wish to erect a scries of bnilding^ more 
worthy of the local divinity.” Of this, however, we have 
spoken alreadj’. 

The saintly lives of these men and their great influence 
exerted upon all who came in contact with them created 
legends which are now inseparable from the popular belief. 
One of them is reeorde<l in the Bhaktamala b}’ Navaji, 
translated into Bengali b}' Krsr.a Das in the 17th centurj'. 
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It says that once upon a time Sanatana happened to 
possess “a sparga mani” or the fabled philosopher's 
stone which he buried in the earth thinking that 
if a poor man should come to him for help, he would 
give it to him. Now there was a Brahmin named Jivana, 
a native of the village Mankar in the southern part of the 
district of Burdwan who constantly prayed to God to 
give him riches. So greatly did the idea of getting riches 
by the grace of God possess him, that one day he dreamt 
that the God Mah^eva appeared to him and said that if he 
went to Sanatana who lived in Vrndavana he would give him 

The legend of the philo- a philosopher’s stone. Jivana came 
sophcr’s stone. Vrndavana and found Sanatana 

seated on the hanks of the Jumna absorbed in prayer. He 
humbly solicited his help in obtaining riches. Sanatana 
meekly said that he was a beggar himself and could give 
nothing to others. He had not remembered then that a 
philosopher’s stone lay buried near him. But the Brahmin 
said — ^“Mahadeva himself has appeared to me and said that 
you could give me a valuable stone. If the words of the great 
god fail me, I null commit suicide.” Sanatana, thus remind- 
ed, j)ointed to a spot with his finger and said “ There ; dig 
it up ; there it is.” And so the poor man dug up the earth 
and found the stone there. He asked Sanatana to help 
him in getting it out from the earth, but the hermit said — 
“ rilthy riches of the world Twill not touch any more.’' 
Jivana extracted the stone himself and found that whatever 
ho touched with it became gold in a moment. Pull of joy 
he proceeded on his ivay homeward, but on the road 
another thought occupied- him. “What has the hermit got, 
that he rejected this most valuable stone which even a 
monarch might be proud of possessing ?” As he thought 
5 
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thus, the hermit appeared-. to the poor Br§hmin^s.,.faTier; as 
a perfect man. . The bliss apparent on his face^ Jirana- 
thought, '^s not of earth, it mn^. ha.ve come from heaven, 
itself.” He longed for a sight of the hermit to -whom that, 
precions stone v/as of little rrorth. He retximed . from 
Balasore. to ivhieh city- he had already, jonnieyed and 
coming hack to vSanatana, asked him " Father, n-ill you. 
tell .me what riches yon have, got that are so much better 
than this that you have given me Sanatana said noth- 
ing hut only smiled. The Brahmin was the more struck 
by the apparent contentment of the holy man whose happi- 
ness depended not on anything the world eonld give him. 
He said " Father, von would not touch filtbr lucre, vou 
said, I will not do so from to-day. Give me a little of 
what you have got. I have known no peace for all these 
years and I am sure the possession of this stone will 
increase my troul>le instead of removing it.” So saying he 
flung away the precious stone into the waters of the Jumna 
and became a disciple of Sanatana. The suppleraentan* 
portion of the Bhaktamala relates that Jivana had a son 
named Bhagavata whose de.-cendants lived in the rillage of 
Katilmargaon at the time when Krsna Das translated the 
Ijook. Katamargaon, the author says, was known after- 
v,'ar<ls as Margaon in the Burdwan district. The legend 
goes on to describe how the Emj eror Afcbar heard of the 
precious stone ai^d .-■ent a large number of elephants* bound 
in iron ehain.s to s-arch for it in the n-aters of the Jumn.i. 
It is said that sf-rae of the chains became gold coming in 
contact with the fab.td stone. Brit the stone itself could 
not l-i found. - 


See tTs;.?. Ci.art'^r II, 
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Tlie Premavilasa describes some of the noble tiaits of 

Sauatatia and the image . Sanatana s character. I lefer to 
•of Madana Mohana. ' that passage ' particularly -which 

describes his arrival at Vrndavana. A large crowd assem- 
bled round him, the hej*mit asking them questions about 
their prefessions, their joys and sorrows, and particulars 
:abont their domestic lives, and often did he melt into tears 
healing the story of a poor man’s distresses, and give him 
•such sympathy as assuaged the grief of the afflicted heart. 

We have found in the Chaitanya Cliaritamrta that 
AA'aitachaiya on his visit to Yrndavana had first discovered 
the image of iNEadana Mohana said to have been made by 
the ordei-s of Kuvja herself — one of the queens of Krsna.^ 
The temples of Vfnda- The Mahomedans paid their usual 

visit, to the temple and Advaita 

it from 

robbery. He, however, made it over to one ^lathura 
Chaubey who worshipped it with great devotion. Sanatana 
^ot it from Mathura Chaubey, and the Bhalctam5la sa 3 »s 
that the hermit had nothing to offer to the deity but a few 
pieces of coarse bread without salt. He made a straw-hut 
■\vhich was its first temple in a villa near Surya Ghat ; and 
when offering the deiti' the bread without salt the hermit 
often suppressed a tear and said “ This is all that I can 
-offer you, Lord, if you must needs dwell with a man like 
me !” He was, however, resolved that he would not ask 
lielp of anj"^ wealthy man, not even for the deity whom he 
adored. - 

One daj' a merchant named Rama Das but known more, 
familiarly as Kapuri, a Kseftii by caste came from Multan 
® S’ee Bhakta Mala, by Kf$na^s, Chapter II. 

® See Bhakta Mala, by Kr?nadas, Do. • 


vana. 


concealing the image succeeded in saving 
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down the Jumna with a boat-load of .merchandise hound 
for Agra; but the boat stuck on a sand bank near the 
Kslidaha Grhat. After trying in vain for thi'ee days to get 
it off, he saw SanStana seated on the banks of the Jumna 
lost in profound meditation. The very sight of the holy 
man inspired the merchant with reverence and he implored 
him most humbly if he could help him any way out of the 
difficulty. Sanatana advised him to implore the help of 
G-od and remained silent. But the merchant said 
“ If by the grace of God on Avhom you have asked me to 
dejiend I am saved from this difficulty, I shall employ all 
my profits of this year in building a temple for Madana 
to rf Moba»a-the deity whom yon 

Madana Moimna was Worship in that straw hut of yours.^* 
*^”*^*^' Sanatana said nothing to this and ■ 


the merchant on i*eaching the banks of the Jumna really 
found that the boat had begun to float. The large amount 
of mone}'’ that Kama Das (alias Kapuri) earned that 3 '’ear, 
was employed by him in building the great temple of 
Madana IMohana. This history is to be found in such 
Hindi works as theBbaktamalabyNuvujiandBhalcatisindhn 
by Lachraan Das. But the earlier authority for the tale is 
the Bengali Chaitanj'a Charitamrta by Krsnadus Kaviraj 
written in 1588 A.D. For other particulars as to this 
temple the reader is referred to pp, 250-&51 of the History 
of MathurE by Growse. “ The original image of Madana 
Mohaua is now at Karanli, where Raja Gopala Siihlia 
who reigned from 1725-1759, built a new temple 
for its reception, after he had obtained it from his 
brother, the Raja of Jaipur, The Gossain whom he 
placed in charge was a Bengali from Murshidabad by 
aame Rumkisora. ’’ 
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The temple of Govin- 
■daii. 


• But by far the" greatest temple oE Vaisnavas at 
"Vrndavana is that of Govindaji built by Man Singh in 
1590. The inscription in this temple says that it was 
built by Man Sirg " under the directions of the two Gurus 
Rupa and Sanatana. In the north west chapel there is 
-another inscription which sa 3 ’’s " In the 34th j’^ear of the 

era. inaugurated by the reign of 
the Emperor Akbai'j Cri Man 
Singha Deva son of Maharaja 
Bliagwan DaSj of the family of Maharaj Pritthwi Raj, 
founded, at the holj' station of Vrndavana, this temple of 
•Govindadev. The head of the works Kalyan Das, the 
Assistant Superintendent Manik Chand Chopar, the 
architect Govinda Das of Delhi, the mason Gorokh Das. ” 
As to this temple Mr. Growse observes It is the most 
impressive religious edifice that the Hindu art has 
■ever produced, at least in Upper India. It is 
not a little strange that of all the architects who have 
described this famous building, not one has noticed its 
most characteristic feature — the harmonious combination 
of dome and spire — which is still noted as the great crux 
of modern art, though nearly 300 j’^ears ago, the difficulty 
was solv'ed by the Hindus with characteristic grace and 
ingenuity.^' ^ Mr. Growse describes the particulars of this 
temple at great length, but we need not take further 
extracts from him here, a treatise on Art being the place 
where the details of such description may more aptly be 
quoted. 

I want merely to show what marvellous material 
results were achieved bj'^ the saintly Rupa and Sanatana 
without seeking them. In fact it was the holiness 


Growse’s History of Mathnra p. 252. 
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‘'Qi'i Rupa and Sanatan and (^ri Jiva Goswami were as 
a deep lake filled with the water of devotion. With them 
prayer was ever ripe and in season, and never bitter to the 
taste. Firmly fixed at Vrndavana, full of devotion to the 
feet of the Dual God, with their hands writing books and 
with their souls fixed on the formless idea, they held in 
their grasp all the essence of divine love, able to resolve 
the mysteries of the scriptures, worshippers of the all 
blissful, ever staunch in faith. Cri Bupa and SanStana 
and Qvi Jiva Gossain were as a deep lake filled with the 
water of devotion. ” ^ 

In the next stanza of the Bhaktamala we find the men- 
tion of the following names among others as worthy of 
high honour. 

Gopal Bhatta, " the great sage ” " Lokanatha, Krsna 
Das and Bhugarbha ” the " rigid ascetic. " 

’ They w'ere all followers of Chaitanya. Among others we 
have already written at some length about Lokanatha and 
Bhugarva. 

Many Hindi books written in the J 7th century and 
even in comparatively modern times give accounts of the* 
great Vaisnavas of Bengal who contributed to the building of 
the gloi'ies of the present YrndSvana. The Bhaktisindhn and 

^ History of Mathura by Growse p. 198. 
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-tbeEupSstalvasTippleineBt tlieaceonntsof the Bhaktamala 
■whieh was freeir translate hr Krsna Das into Ben^li 
in the middle of the 17th eentnn*. " Often did 
Chaitanya's companions at Pori ” says the Chaitanya 
Chatitamrta ^ " ask the pilgrims who retarned 
from Trndarana %ay how are the two brothers (Sanatana 
and Eupa) — what is the mode of their lives The pil- 
.glims would admiringly say “ They seldom sleep under a 
roof bnt mostly under a tree. Each night they sleep under 
a new tree. Ther beg not more than a handfnl of meal 
for their subsistence. Dry bread and uncooked grains 
they eat; and never taste any delietous food. The beggar's 
bowls are their only property and tom rags their only 
raiments. They speak of Krsna only and take delight 
in no other thought. Font Dandas (one hoar and fifty 
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minutes) they sleep, the rest o£ the day -and night they 
spend either in singing the glories of Krisna or :writing 
jioems and theological works in Sanskrit enunciating the 
creed of Bhakti. They are delighted if any one speaks of 
Chaitanya and always think of him in order to he inspired 
in their holy work.’ ” 

Another biographer saj's that the three fold spiritual 
'virtues vis. asetieism, devotion and humility were 
personified in Hari Das, Rupa and Sanatana respeetivel3^ 

Of the other Vaisnava hermits ^vho rose to distinction 
at Vrndavana by their pious lives and literaiy renown we 
have already in a previous lecture in connection with the 
BSmtanu Fellowship given a somewhat elaborate account 
-of Baghnnatha Das, popularly known as the ‘Das Goswami’. 
JBLe was one of the greatest of the sis GoswSmis. 

Of the others Gopala Bhatta son of Venkata Bhatta, 

deserves a mention here. Venkata Bhatta was a jMarhatta 

Brahmin who belonged to the village 
■ Gopala Bhatta. „ f ° 

of Bhattaman in the Deccan, lie 

had three sons, vis. Trimalla, Frahodhananda and Gopala 

Bhatta. Gopala Bhatta was trained by Pmhodhananda 

.and became a great scholar. Their father Venkata Bhatta 

was himself a distinguished man of learning. Dharma- 

raj Adhirendra in his celebrated commentary on the 

^pauishadas refers to Venkata Bhatta as his Guru. 

AVe have already stated that the Hari Bhakti Vilasa 
written hj' Sanatana was elaborated by Gopala Bhatta with 
illustrations and published in his name by the desire of the 
•author. BhaktamSla recounts a legend that the Salgrama 
.stone called Radha Ramana warshipped bj' Gopala Bhatta, 
turned into an image of Krsna by the exercise of his 
miiuculous power. 
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Gopala Bhatta \va’s a follower of Cbaitanya and a 
^great 'seholar, held as authori^' in regard to all matters 
Penciling the ' doctrinal roles for the 
Yaisnava’s life. • ’ ' • 


guidance of a 


Kr^a Das Earitija 


■ TTe have thus seen that Chaitanj’aism planted its deep 
root iii Vrndavana owing to the devoted labours of 
liokanatha, Bhugarva, Sanatanaj Bupa, Jiva, Baghunatha 
Bhatta and Gopala Bhatta. 

After these came from Bengal another fervent soul to 
-this sacred city, who also like Sanatana, Bftpa and Jiva, is 

distinguished for his pare life and 
devotion as well for his great 
litei’arr talents. The venerable Kri,sna DSs Kaviraj has 
wi’itten the most erudite and instructive book in Bengali 
about Chaitanya and his followers. It is not only a store- 
house of vast information regarding the growth and 
development of Yaisnavism in Bengal, but gives a most 
scbolarly exposition of the Yaimava philosophy. Its 
language is Bengali mixed with Hindi, terse though not 
always elegant, suggestive, though not always, it must be 
admitted, clear. The book embodies the lessons which a 
"ifted writer and hermit took more than half a century 
in mastering. It is not to be cureorily read ; v^y few 

men in Bengal have the power to 
The Chaitanj-a Chanta gjgsp the theological portion of the 

work, the fruit of the author’s vast 
learning in all departments of the Hindu philosophy ; for 
it hot- only requires that the . student shall be a good 
Sanskrit- ^holar in order to do so, but he must have, 
besides, a tliorough knowledge of the old veniacular of 


Tnpa. 
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Bengal as also of; the Prakrit, language;. that was current 
in the country in _a previous age. Yet it is wonderful- 
that the lowest class, of /men among Vaisnavas whom, 
we would condemn .as illiterate often display, a perfect 
knowledge of this monumental work, and many a problem 
which, had ^appeared to us as gordian knots has been, 
solved to our satisfaction by some Kirtanij^a or other, 
men who generally hail from the lowest stratum of 
society. 

Chaitanya ,after he had left Nadia, became an object 
of worship in that place. There sprang up a hundred 
legends attributing divine powers to him ; and these stories 
pious Krisna Das with all his acumen of intellectual 
reasoning, could not help believing. He has given some 
of them in his hook as he heard them from othere. But 
he had a fund of first-hand information also from the 
most authentic sources. He had the opportunity of hear> 
ing from Sanatana and Raghunatha, GopSla Bhatta, 
Bhugarva and Lokanatha what they had personally seen of 
the Master, and thus he got an opportunity of enriching his 
classical woi’k with some of the most interesting dialogues 
of Chaitanya. There we find the portrait of the IMaster 
vividly drawn. There is, as I have stated, a certain 
degree of alloy in his gold, hot where could a mine be 
found in which gold was ever found without the mixture 
of a grosser matter ? This fact detracts but little from 
the great intrinsic value of this monument of human 
patience and scholarship. I give below a synopsis of the 
work. It is divided into three parts, viz ; The Adilllil or 
childhood. The Madhyalila or the middle period, the 
Antalila or the last period. 

The Adililsi contains 17 chapters headed as follow : 
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i. The preliminary hymns. 2. A philosophical inter- 
pretation of Chaitanya^s life. 3. Its external bearings. 
4. Chaitanya^s mission to himself. -5. On Kityananda. G. 
OnAdvaita. 7. A description of the fire spiritual piinei- 
ples. 8. The need of another biography of Chaitanya- 
besides the Chaitanya Bfaagavata. 9. The Bhakti-enlt. 
10. Chaitanya as its founder, with a list of his noted 
followers. 11. On the disciples of Isitj'iinanda. 12. On 
those of Advaita. 1-3. The birth of Chaitanya. 14. His 
childhood 15, 16 and 17. His first youth. 

The Maddyhalila contains 25 chapters as follow : - 
1. The Author’s account of the lines on which 
Chaitanj-a’s life is described in his work. 2. The love- 
ecstasies of Chaitanya and their interpretation. 3, Chaitan- 
ya’s adoption of Sannyas and bis brief stay at the bonse of 
Advaita at SSntipur, 4. A aescription of 3Madhavendra 
Puri. 3 . An account of Saksi Gopiila or Krisna as witness. 
G. Tasudeva Sarvabhauma’s acceptance of Chaitanya 
as his Guru 7. A visit to the shrines. 8. An interview 
with Kamananda Ray. 9. A tour in the Deccan. 10. A 
noted assembly of Yai-joaras and religious processions near 
the temple of Jagannath 12. The washing and cleansing 
of the Puri Temple. 13. The Cat-festivity and Cbaitanya’s 
trances. 14. Descriptions of some Vaisnava festivities 
and processions ; and religious questions discussed by 
Swarupa. 13. The qualities of a trae Vaisnava described 
by Chaitanya. 1(>. The proposed tour to Vrndavana r/V^ 
Bengal and a return to Puri from the village KSniii’s 
Kat 9 rda. 17. A visit to !Hnthta and Vrndiivan through 
woodland-paths, IS. Stay at VrndSvana and his work 
there 19. From ^Inttra to Allahabad and spiritual 
instraetions to Riipa. 20. .4n interriew with SanStana, 
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Discourses on the Krsna cult 22. The- various spiritual 
goals. 23. The superiority of the religion of Love and 
Faith. 24. The stage of beatitude according to Vaisnava 
theology. 2.5. Conversion of the people of Benares to the 
Vaisnava creed and a return to Puri from Benares. 

The Anta Khanda or the last period contains 20 
Chaptere as detailed below : 

1. ChaitanjVs inteiwiew with Rnj)a. 2. The 
anecdote of the unfortunate junior Hari Das. 8. 
Particulare about the devotion and spiritual life led 
by Hari Das (the senior). 4. The religious instructions 
given by Chaitanya to Sanatana. 5. An account 
of Pradjmmna Mi^ra. 6. The interview of Baghunatha 
Das with Cliaitanya. 7. The discussions Chaitanya had 
with Ballava Bhatta. 8. The details of Chaitanya's 
interview with Rama Chandra Pur! and the former's 
practising greater abstinence in regard to meal than 
before, 9, An account of Gopiuatha Pattanayaka’s escape 
from capital punishment through Chaitanya's grace. 
10. Some anecdotes relating to Chaitanya’s acceptance of 
certain dainties prepared by bis admirera. 11. The 
passing away of Hari Das from this earth. 12. An 
account of JagadSinanda's breaking a jar full of 
perfumed oil in a fit of anger against Chaitanya. 13. 
Jagadauanda's tour to Vrndavana, 14. The divine frenzy 
of Chaitanya at the sight of the Chataka Hills. 15. 
An account of Chaitanya's trances at the sight of 
the groves of Vrndavana. Ifi. The love-ecstasies of 
Chaitanya and his appreciation of Kali Dasa’s doing 
away with all caste-prejudices. 17. The narrative of 
Chaitanya’s frenzies and of exulted emotions. 18. 
An account of his jumping into the sea in a fit of frenzy'. 

6 
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19. His groT^TUg frenzies, emaeiatioa of phr-ical bodr 
and losing of all control over himself at the sisbt of the- 
Goi-vision. 20. An index to the contents of the book. 

The above is a brief index to the subjects treated in 
the Chaitaaya Charitamrta. Xo praise, bon-cver great, 
is adeqnate for the fall and eshaastive treatment of 
'\a!tv®’s'3 philosctphv vrhich forms one of the ma=t 
!nii<orfant features of the ■«'ork. Krsnadas qnotes liis 
anthorify from varions Sanskrit vrorks in support of every 
little point that be establishes, while the historical portion 
is fail of mimite details whieb throw light on, the- state 
of the eouDtrr and aspirations of the people in the ICth 
century. It is a work of rare merit for which there is 


no mraljeJ in the whole of Bengali literatnrc. 

Krsr.a Dws Kariraja was bom in the year 1490 A.D. at 
Jhiimatpur in the District of Bardwan and was a Vaidyaby 

caste. His father Bhaisrlratha die-i when Kr'na Das was vet- 

.. • # • • 

a b'-y, and the widowed mother Snoan-ja did not 5t:r%'ive her 
husband by many months. Kr-r.a Das had a brother named 
Cyarnii Das wh-,-se seeptreal views caused him much ]a:n. 
Ke consequently isft home in his early youth forgoed.an l 

lived a long life as a hermit and 

it.-- ?'..!»'•. S li.C. ... T . ... j ^ 

a ceitoate at \ luoavana, cevottng 
himseif to re!iirio:is pursaits and to the writing of Sanskrit 
treatises on varif-or subiects, I'hen he was in ins if'ta 
year, the Vai-'t.ava-s of Vra<lava:3 asked him to 
e work on Cha-taaya’s kfe. They urged him ta-e 

y of doin2 =- 0 , as, acconding to th-m, he was the oa.y 
fr n-r.-on t;r.derta!:e the task. They sai-i taat t::e 
Ch.'-itanya Bl:a<r?-vata by "v radavana D5=, taouga c-xcelietit 
hi n-.anv respects, di-i rot e-ontafn t artier, bars abont the 
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permission of Vrndavana Das, — ^the earlier biographer of 
'Chaitanya, to m-ite a book which he meant to be merely 
a. supplement to the latter’s work. After the patient labour 
•of seven j’^eai's Krsna Das completed the Chaitanya 
’GhariKTmrta in 1583 A.D.* Other jjai’ticulars about the 
■author and his- work will be found in my Histori/ of the 
Bengali Language and Literature. 

Krsna Das wrote many Sanskrit works. One of 
i:hem, Goviuda-lilamrta is much admired. It is full of 
poetical descriptions of the amours of Badha and Xrsna at 
Vrndiivana and was translated into elesfant Bengali 
verses b}* Jadunandana Das in the year 1610 A.D. 

Krsna Das also wrote a learned eommentaiy on the 
Krsna-K.arnamrta by Villamangala. This was named 
Sarangarangada ; the late Ramnar33'ana Vidj’aratna who 
published an edition of the original and its commentary 
•in 1889 calls the latter Basikarangada. This work was 
^Iso translated into Bengali %'erse bj* Jadunandana Dus. 

Among other works of Krsna Das we maj”^ name 
Chousatti Danda Nirnaya, I’remaratnavali, Vaisuavastaka, 
Bagamula and BSgamaya Kan. Some of the small Bengali 
pamphlets discussing the Sahajij'a cult are attributed 
to Krsna Das Kaviriija. But his authorship of these is 
•disputed b}* all respectable Yaisnava scholare who seem 
to' be generally hostile to that cult. 

It is'stated in the Prema Vilasa that old Krsna Das, when 
he heard that the only copy of bis great work Chaitanj'a 

=21^12? 

’Ts: 1 Saka 1503, 
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Charitamrta was lost, the particulars of which will be 
described later on, fell senseless on the ground at the 
shock of the news ; and verging on a hundred years as he 
was at the time, he could not be restored to consciousness, 
but quietly passed away at the sacred spot of Badhakunda 
in Yrndavana. The manner of his death as described in 
the Premavilasa is believed bv the Vaisnavas, and the late 
Pandit Haradbana Bbaktinidbi, a devout Vaisnava scholar, 
used to sav referring to the death of the veteran 
writer " That tragic event should not be mentioned, it 
breaks my heart to recollect it.”* But Karnananda by 
•Jadunandan Das, an almost equall}' anthoritative work 
and written shortly after the Premavilasa refutes the 
story as given in the latter book. Jadunandana says that 
it was true that Kfsna D3s Ka\-ir5ja lay unconscious for a 
long time at the shock of the bad news, but he revived 
shortl)* after and his death did not occur immediately. 
Jadunandana says that he heard this from Hemlata Devi, 
whose authority was Bamacbandra Kariraj. We shall speak 
of this Ramaehandra later on. He was certainly a great 
authority and commanded the respect of all by his learning 
and character. But r^ityananda Das, the author of the 
Premavilasa, was a contemporary of Krsnadas Kaviraja and 
his account cannot be pronounced unfounded until a confir- 
mation of the contraiy statement is obtained from sdme 
other anthtntic source. On the whole, however, it makes but 
little difference. There is no doubt that Krsnadas received 
the shock which greatly prostrated him. The only point 
in doubt is whether he did die immediately after, or 
lingered for a few days more. And he has been long 
dead { 

* The Kavya BhSrata Bhsdra 1300 B.S., p. 262. 
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The manuscript was lost in about 1598 A. D. and 
Krsna Das^ as I have stated, must have been very old at 
"the time. "While compiling the Chaitanya Charitamrta, 
he frequently referred to his old age and infirmities. As 
he lived 16 yearn longer after 1583, very little of life 
must have remained in him to enable him to bear the 
shock of such a calamity as the loss of the result of his 
•.great labours of so many yearn. 


IF. The icorks wriiten in Bengal immediafelg before 
the middle period of Faisnava Literature. 


Puri — the most inipor- 
■tant Vai^nara centre, 
when Ohaitanya 'was 
alive. 


We have now given an account of the Vaisnavas of 
Bengal and their great work at VrndSvana. So long as 
•Chaitanya lived the holiest shrine of the Bengali Vais- 
.navas was of course Puri where the ^Master spent the latter 
part of his life. W e find that year after year a great crowd of 

pilgi’ims went to visit Puri headed 
by ^ivananda Sen of (^likhanda who 
was not only their guide, but being 
a renowned physician himself, 
lyas more fit to give them help in every way than others. 
The Bengali Yaisnavas had Chaitanya's permission to stay 
at Puri for four months every year, and we frequently 
come across passages in these biographical works describ- 
ing the great pathos of the parting scene, (^rivasa and 
ISfarahari showed themselves disconsolate every time and 
could not be easily persuaded to leave the presence of the 
Master. He was the adored one, their deare^' ^’end and 
leader ; and fain would they, if required, - • -''11-tliey 
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had for his helo%’ed society. Chaitanya on such occasions 
would say to (^rivasa by way of cheering up his old 
friend : — “Though bodily I shall not he in your courtyard 
(^rivasa, I shall be present there in spirit and you will see 
me with rour mind’s eves.”* 

V 

The tbouglit that on the return of the pilgrims to 
Nadia, it would break the heart of poor Sachi, his mother, 
to see them back without him, weighed upon his soul 
eveiy time and on such occasions he used to say to 
Narahari, “Tell my mother that when she prepares 
her meal, I shall be present in spirit to taste it, for no- 
thing in the world did I taste as delicious as her 
cooking.” - 

The Bengali pilgrims returned every year to Nadia 
from Puri and longed for the time when they might be 
permitted to go again. There the scholars, the pious souls, 
the gently of Bengal joined in the pilgrimage all yearning 
for that vision of heaven which they found in Chaitanya’s 
ecstasies of devotion. 

In 1533 Chaitanya passed away from the world. The 
Vaisnavas refuse to speak of his 
ibBtirodhaM of Chai- departure as death. Thev call it his 
Taisnara community. tirodhana, the passing away. Out 

of regard for their sentiments the 
writer of the present treatise must speak also in theif- words. 

’{fsv? era i 

'sTC? ■®(5nl 

C5W5 ^ t^TsI I 

^ cif'-rt r 

Chaitanya Charitamrta. 

Madhya Khanda, loth Chapter. 

The Nityananda Vamsa Tistara. 
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■"The passing away o£ Chaitanya'’ caused a deep grief in 
Bengal. His adopting the vow of an ascetic had created 
pathetic sense of grief, which found expression in a 
"thousand songs. The saddest tales some limes supply 
"the highest poetic inspiration. And that portion of Badha 
Krsna songs — the Mathur — or (^ri Krsna’s desertion of 
Trindavana, received a poetic — a pathetic impetus bj'- the 
■event of Chaitanya’s Sauni/as. The legend became real, 
-as it were, — a fact in their living history, and therefore 
appealed so strongly to them. If, however, the sannyas 
•of Chaitan 3 ’a could be borne, and poetically expressed, 
liis final passing away from the world was unbearable. 
The Vaisnava biographers are all silent on the point, except 
■one only recently discovered by the research of scholars 
and not yet recognised by the Vaisnavas as an author 
■of any status. The poets have not sung of the final 
■episode, though every minute point in the life of the 
Master has been touched in detail, and worked into 
"beautiful songs by them. A deep silence sealed their 
lips which had never stopped before in relating the 
■Chaitanya theme — a silence which only shows the benumb- 
ing of their energies — ^their unspeakable and profound grief 
at the final separation from the Master. They believed 
that God had come to them in the human flesh and He 
liad left them after a too short sta}’^ with them. Every 
eye was tearful but no mouth could speak. The Chai- 
tanya Charitamrta and the Chaitanya Bhagavata, the 
standard biographies of Chaitanya, say nothing as to the 
manner of his passing away. The earlier Sanskrit works 
Chaitanj'a Chandrodaya, Chaitanya ■Charita, and Murari 
Gupta's Ka^chS also say nothing on this subject. Lochana 
I)3s’s Chaitanya Mongala closes with a bare hint. The 
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biogra pliers of the succeeding age who wrote huge works 
like the PremavilHs, the Bhaktiratnakara, the Kariiananda, 
the Narottameharita and BaiiiQiQiksa, have all joined in the 
general conspiracy of silence. 

In fact from 1583 to 1590 the Vaisnava community 
•of Bengal lay enervated by an overpowering feeling of 
forlornness. The mnlclrfana parties lost all heart, and 
their great music which had taken the country b)*^ surprise 
and flooded it with poetrj', broke in the midst of their 
-enthusiastic performances, and sounded no more on the 
banks of the Ganges. The companions of Chaitan 3 ’a, 
mute and striken with a sense of their great loss, one by 
one departed from the world. And the histoiy of this 
period shows no striking feature of the Vaisnava movement 
aud no activit}' of any uoteworth)' nature. Kslja Pratupa 
Rudra of Orissa had no heart to visit his capital — the 
deserted scene of the IMasterts work — and died in the 
.seclusion of his retirement at Pratapapur. Raghunatha 
Diis left Purl, and settled at Vrndavana. The Sloslem 
convert Haridas had died shorth' before Chaitanya left 
the world. V'hat became of (^aehi, Chaitanya’s mother, 
no biograjiher had stated. The silence on this point also 
suggests a most affecting tale of death. At Vrndavana 
Rupa, Saniltana, Lokaniith, Bhugarva, Gopala Bhatta, 
Raghunatha Das and Raghunatha Bhatta patiently* W’orked, 
considering it their sacred duty to do wdiat was bidden 
them by the Master. Rupa and Faniitana wrote con- 
tinually on the lines suggeste<l by him. Under the 
allegorical form of the legend of Radha-Krsna, they had 
found a deep seated substratum of truth in the glorious 
life of the Master, which they now detailed with all the 
powers of their gifted pens. 
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Their renewed activities. 


When the Vaisnava community;. rose once more from 
their stupor — ^from the Lethe 
Wharf of their grief in which they 
•were plunged headlong^ the last vestige of their historical 
rgloiy had passed away from Bengal. The great lives 
inspired the people no more. Nityanauda was dead. Advaita 
rhadalso shared the inevitable fate of man. Narahari 
Jigered for a short time longer and then he too died. 
Raghunandana, his brother, stood, so to speak, with one 
foot in the grave. The eyes of the Vaisnava pilgrims 
•diverted from Purl fell on A^rndavana which had risen to 
-.a new fame. Great works were written and manj-- authors 
were busy there in collating the materials for compiling 
•canons for the A^aisnava creed. The A^aisnava communitj', 
paralysed for a time, recovered from their torpor, half a 
century later, and their pent up energies once more found 
an immense outlet in fresh movements which developed 
about the year 1590. The medieval school of the Bengali 
A^aisnavas according to my classification arose from these 
movements which will be described in the course of these 
lectures. Not onl}’’ were sacrifices of the highest order 
again made for the sake of religion, but a poetical 
literature which matched in excellence the achievements of 
the previous age as represented by Chandi Das and A^idya- 
■pati was produced and popularised amongst the masses 
to an bxtent not previously known. 

Before we enter upon this epoch of our literature we 
■should remember that A'’rndavana had now attained a 
•special sanetitj’’ above that of any other shrine in the estima- 
tion of the Bengali Vaisnavas. No pilgrim who had not 
'touched the sacred dust of that shrine was honoured by 
-their community. No book that had not secured the 
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■approval of the Vrindlivana masters was recognised by the 
lav Vaisaavas dwelling in Bengal, Their lives were 
absolutely guided by the rules framed in the holj* citj*. 
^Vc have shown that enormous activity marked the 
literaiy' attempts of some of the distinguished followers 
•of Chaitanva. The- Chaitanva^- Chari tumrta savs that 
Rupa, Ssliatana and Jlva worte a lakh of Granthas in 
Vrindilvana. One might suppose that this is an absurd 
number and marks the extent of exaggeration in the accounts 


of Krsna Diis Ka^^^ii_•ja. But there is no reason for such a 
supposition inasmuch as the word ‘ Grantha ’ means 
here a couplet, a ^loka, and not a book, as the ordinary 
people understand the term. 

In Bengal a certain number of books, which 

Vaijaava ^vorfcs ^rritten cowW hold thcir own nnth the 
in lit-niKii. works of the hermits of Vrindavana, 

in point of learning and quality, were written, though the 
number of these books is much fewer than those written 
in the holv eitv. These few books are recognised as 
standard works by the 'V'aisiiava community, because they 

were written bv authors who were either Chaitanva^s 

•• •> 

])ersonal friends or were insjnred by those who enjoyed his 
confidence. 

Foremost amongst these books should be mentioned 

Murari Gupta’s Cliait- Chaitanya Charita of Murlin 

anya ciiariw. Gupta, The author was a ebnstant 

-companion of Chaitanya’s childhood. I have already said 
that the desertion of Nadia by Chaitanya made him 
all the more dear to the people there. The great 
love and admiration in which he was held served to 
•establish his divinity' the sooner among these who were 
his early companions ; every inspired act of his assumed an 
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exaggerated importance in their ej-es, and the legends and 
historical facts were embodied together by Miirari Gnpta 
in his work without discrimination in the enthusiasm of 
his admiration. The work is written in elegant Sanskrit 
and has its undoubted value from many points of view. 
The proprietors of the Patrikli Press, Bagbazar, Calcutta,, 
have published an edition of this work. 

TTe have found mention of a Ka^cha by Swarupa 
Kadclia by S'varnpa Damodara in many of the histo— 
Damodai-a. ■n'orks of the Vaisnavas. It 

was written in Sanskrit and its author Swarupa Damodara 
was a great favourite and constant companion of Chaitanya. 
So far as we have ascertained, this work has not been fully 
recovered. Passages are found quoted in some of the- 
standaixi works on Chaitanj'a. 

By far the greatest books written in Bengal about 
Kavikar^apiira and his Chaitanya Came from the pen of 
the distinguished poet Kavikarna- 
pura. His name was Paramananda Sen and Kavikarna- 
pura or “ the ear ornament of poets ” was his literary title. 
He belonged to the Taidya caste and to its Narahatta sub- 
section. We have had frequent occasions in course of 
these lectures to mention the poefs father (^vauanda Sen 
who was a respected friend of Chaitanya and his elder 
by many years, (^ivananda Sen was a native of the 
village Kanehdapara, a few miles to the north of Calcutta, 
and was a great physician. He was a rich man and I 
have already stated that he was appointed the leader of the 
Bengali pilgrims who annually paid a Ausit to Purl to 
meet Chaitanya. If any enquiry in regai-d to the 
welfare of the pilgrims, among whom there were many 
honoured and noted names, had to be made, (^ivananda was 
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commiiincated witlu In another place we have described 
how Govanlhana Das, the Governor of Saptagrlim- 
approached him for information as regai’ds the whereaBonts 
of RaghunJitha Dlis when the latter had fled from the- 
SaptagiSm palace.* 

Civtinanda was a poet himself, and some of his beanti- 
ful Bengali songs are found in the anthological work — the- 
Padakalpatarn. He had three sons, Chaitanya Diis, 
Ramadiis and Pai-amilnanda or Kayikarnapura. Parama- 
nandn was horn in 1527 A.D. It is said that when he was 
yet a young child Chaitanya foretold his future success- 
as a writer. 

"While on a visit to Puri in the compan 3 ' of his father,, 
the young prodigy took the scholars there b}’ surprise bj' 
oom])osing the following verse in Sanskrit, when only 
seven years old : — 

i’’ 

“Victory bo to Kr.-na, who is like the lotus that adorns 
the oar, like the collvrium nnjnun to the tyes, like the great 
diamond !Mahendra fif the breast and the solo treasure of 
the gopie.= of Vrndavana.” 

The tradition has it that as a baby Kavikarrapura once 
kis.sed Chaitiniva’s toe when the latter sat near him, and 
as a re.«nlt was endowed uith extmordinan* poetical 
jiowt-rs. 

It is said that when a mere child he composed 
al.-^o the following verse which is now to- 


* .SfC my !c£-lDre.« in vohncftum v,-ith T. Lnhir’i felloii-filn'/j. 



- KA.yi KAKN’APUIIA. 7-3 

"be ■ found -iii ’ liis celebrated drama the Cliaitan 3 'a 
‘Chaudrodaj^a : — 


^’?rcif «t: 11 

“Look there Chaitanya approaches as a brilliant flash 
•of lightning, with steps slow but steadj'', like those of a 
lion — :in one of his tliGughtfnl moods ; look at his arms 
like golden bars and his shoulders which match a lion^s, his 
ochre-coloured cloth spreading a halo like the raj'^s of the 
jmung sun ; bow to him 3 'e that are present here, bow 
to him.” 


The iJoem CliaitiLuya, Charita and the drama Chaitanya 
•Chandroda 3 ’^a Avere both completed in the year 157:i A.DI 
They are both characterised by great poetic beauty, the 
•drama speeiall 3 ’-. It contains dialogues among personified 
virtues, while the powers of vice are also represented as 
‘human characters coming on the stage and acting like men. 
This book unfolds some of the A'icious tendencies of the affe 
.and shows how Chaitan 3 'a came as a redeemer of men. 
‘The author dwells on his high subject in a sustained 2 Joetical 
language. Vaidhi Bhakti or Faith as defined in the Scrip- 
tures asked her sister Raganuga or faith which cares not 
for Scriptures but follows her own impulse : — “If a man 
leaves the established path, how may he attain his 
destination ?” The sister replies “It is like what takes place 
•during the flood, dear sister. In the dry season one goes by 
the zigzag courae of the river ; it is a sure and well defined 
path, no doubt. But when the fields are covered with flood, 
the riv^er and the land become one sheet of Avater and there 
is no fixed course for the boat, yet it reaches its destination 
7 
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moK quickly.” This refers to the Chaitanya religion, ’which 
often discartls time-honoured conventional ■ways and follo'ws 
the natural path of faith. 

Gaurganadvecadipiku or ^TThe light for those who want 
to know or the followers of Chaitanya” — was written ]>y 
Ka\ikarnapura in 1576 A.D. This is his last work. His 
other works are .^nanda Trndavanaehampn, Chaitanya- 
cataka, StavavalT, Krsnaaanadvecadi jikTi, and Alankara 
Kaustava. All these works are written in Sanskrit and 
the last one, as its name implies, is a work on Sanskrit 
poetics. Krsnadiis KaviiSja quotes many verses from these 
works in his Chaitanya CharitSmrta. Kankarnapnra is 
also the author of some beautiful Bengali songs to be found 
in the Padakalpataru. 

The descendants of Ka’dkarnapura still live at Kanehtja- 
para, one of them Baba Amrtalrd Sen is a clerk in the 
Postal Department at Xagpur. The village KanchdapSra 
is now almost deserted by its inhabitants on account of 
malaria. It is one of the stations of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. 

Vrndiivana Dlls, the illustrious author of Chaitanya 
Bhiigavata in Bengali was a contemporary of Kavikarna- 
VrT.‘; 5 '.-£r .2 D5=. i.ls life pura. The date of Vrndiivana 
a=.l r-orks. Das^s birth is generally l)elieve<l to 

l>e Caka 1429 (1.507 -V.D.). For obvious reason this date 
is untenable, as Vrndiivana Diis was surely present and 
took active i*art in the Vaisnava festivities at Kbeturi 
which took place in the earlier part of the 17th ccntuiy. TTc 
shall with difSculty accept the fact of a man, a century old, 
taking a vigorous jfart in those functions. Besides Vrndiivana 
DHs him«elf has told us more than once in hi.e Chaitanya 
Bhiigavata that he was not bom when Chaitanya wa.s 
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alive. ^ The year of his birth ^aka 1459 (1537 A.D.) 
as given b}* Babu Ksirodcbandra Eayehaiidhuri and 
obtained from reliable sources should be accepted. 

Vrndavana was the son of NSra^'ani, a daughter of 
Nalin Acharya, brother of ^rivasa whose historic court- 
yard was the favourite resort of the Jitrtana party organised 
by Chaitanj'a at Nadia. Naraj'anl was married to one 
Baikuntha Chakravarti of the village Kumarhattaj who 
died in November, 1535 A.D. and 18 months after his 
death, Yrudavana was born in May, 1537. This gave 
rise to scandal, and Naraj'ani had to appear before the 
Mahomedan Magistrate of Nadia to vindicate her 
character. - The Yaisnavas believe that Yrndavana Das 
came to the world as a result of the blessings of 
Nitylinanda and of Chaitanya. They mention a storj' in 
this connection which can only be believed by the devouter 
men amongst the "N'aisnavas. Even without assailing the 
legend, it is certain that the warmest advocates of 
Nara 3 *ani do not recognise Baikuntha Chakra\'arti, her 
husband, as the father of YrndSvana Das. They imply 
this tacitly by calling Yrndavana Das, the sage “Yyasa” 
of their age. Yyasa, the author of the epic poem 
Mahavarata and of the PurSnas was bora of a mother who 
was not the legal wife of Para^ara, his father. 

"Whatever explanation the orthodox Yaisnavas gave of 
the afBair, it got but little credence from the people ; and 
^rivasa, though in affluent circumstances and possessed a 
considerable influence, dared not keep his niece with her 
baby in his house at Nadia, where the tongue of scandal 
sounded its loudest note. Narayani had to depart 

‘ *ttpl8f 5^ irl 'S’R I” Chaitanya Bhagnvata. 

* Sec Introdnction to by .Tagatbandim Bbadra. 
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from her uncle’s house in October, 153S, when Trndavana 
Diis was only a year old, and live at the village’ ^ramgachi 
near. Nadia in an almost forlorn condition. It was 
Yasudeva Datla, a Vaidya, who finally gave shelter to her. 
His boldness in this respect is much to be praised ; not 
only did he allow Namyani to live at his house but he 
gave a sound cilneation to her child. Trndavana Das 
thu.s lived in a congenial atmosphere, where the scandal of 
his birth was silenced bj- compassion, nay turned into a 
legend that glorified him, and in which he himself be- 
lieved inori; than any one else. He uTote his celebrated' 
work Chaitanya Bhiigavata in the year 1573 A.D. at the 
behe.«t of Nityitnanda who had already taken pity on our 
author when an orphan and rendered active help in his 
education. In the latter years of his life, Trndavana Das 
settled at Denur, a village in the district of Burdwan in 
the jKiliee station of IMantreQvara and 10 miles to the west 
of Nadia. There is a temple of Krsna founded by him in 
this rillage whith now ranks as a shrine of the Taianavas- 
At Demir he led a pious life devoted to religious pursuits,, 
and commanded the respect of all by his high character 
and attainments. 


I have dwelt upon the Chaitanya Bhugavata by Trnda- 
vana Dlis at some length in mv 

TLcC!.a;wr.yaBK5rJi'’ata. t 'i 

lliston' of Bengali Language and 
Literature. Making allowance for the legends and exaggerat- 
ed stories abont Chaitanya which Trndiivana Diis believed 
and ineorfKtraU.tl in bis Ix>ok, it possesses greiit historical 
v.alue a.s a faithful record of many incidents of 
Chait:iny.Vs life and of those of bis contemporaries. Belief 
in supernatural stories v.-as a characteristic of the age in 
wbic-li Trndavana Da« lived and we cannot condemn him 'for 
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sharing contemporary beliefs. His descriptions are ahvaj’^s 
brief and to the point and often he tells his story with a 
religious fervour which strongly appeals to the reader. 
'VS’’hen Vrndavana D5s wrote his great work, scandal was 
still rife and people anuoj’-ed him by referring to his 
birth. Our author occasionally betrays temper writing 
in the unrestrained language of the vulgar. Thus : — 
“Those who inspite of all that I have said still spread 
scandal should be kicked at the head for maligning us.'”^ 
But the merit of the book is great even if its 
author betraj's his indignation against malacious scandal- 
mongers. It is now held to be the standaixl biography 
of Chaitanya, and Krsnadas Kaviraja whose humility 
was as great as his faith and scholarship, referred to 
this earlier biography of Chaitanya with high respect 
in his own Chaitanya Charitamrta which in his meekness 
he calls a mere supplement to the Chaitanya Bhagavata. 

The name of Chaitanya Bhagavata was Chaitanya 
Mangala, and we have it on the authority of the Prema- 
vilasa that the book was sent for approval of the six 
Gosvamis of Yrndavana, and they are said to have been 
so highly pleased with it that they changed its name from 
Chaitanya Mangala to Chaitanya Bhagavata.® The 
Bhagavata, it is well known to you all, is a description 
of Krsna’s life and this work of Vrndavana Das was held 
to be of equal merit, Chaitanya^s life being described in it 
in a manner which shewed striking coincidences with that 

1 cq ^ i 

^ II” 

Chaitanya Bhagavata. 

• See the Prema Vilasa, 19th Vilasa. 
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fA KrrM ; bt.-ac*'-* the six GosTHtai' ebose to call it the- 
Cliaitaava BliSgavata. 

The Chaitaiiva Bhiigavata is divided into three ]>arts, 
calle i the Adi. the IMadbva, and the Ante Khandas. In this 
c'assiStJition it has servetl as the mtxlel for the Chaitanya 


Charitaiarta. 

The first part or the Aui Kliai;da contains li chapters,-, 
the contents of which may be thns summed up; — 

i. The texts ghdng inteq>retat{ons of Chaitanya's life:- 
an index of the 1:-x*k. d. The birth of Cha{tan_\'a. 3. The 
inci'lerits fA l-abyhoxl. 4. Childiiood. 5. The adoption of 
Sannyiis or tiie ascetic life by his brother Vievarupa. 
th Chaitanya take:? the saerefi thread and begins his studies. 
7. Mcetin" v.-ith Icvara Pari. S. Chaitanya's eondnet 
tower I> the pe-iple of the city Ofadia). 0. Defeat of 
the scholar Kecava Kacmirs. 10. ifarriage with- 

Vi'nv.;'rivF.. li. An acc-'aunt uf Hari DSs. 1». ChaitanvaV 
v:-it to Gay?.. 


The seC-ond [art or the Madhya Khanda contains 20 
c!;a:-tcr.-. 1. Tii-.- beginning of the .‘:7r{a.:c processions. 

2. Hostility of the peopk- and the Kaziz's attitude. 3. Meet- 
ing with Nit_v?.i,ar.<.Ia. 4. The mutual aSeetionof Chaitanya 
an ! Xifi ?.nn.n'Ja towards each other. 5. The worship- 
) of \'yn=a — t!iv [-'et and the sage of ancient India. 
Mc-rtii;;: with Advaita. 7. ifeeting with Pondarika 
Ga la ih.ara. 'r. Chaitanyak manifestation of dirinity. 
fa ;-it!i Cridhara. 10. Further manifestation of 

;:,;:y of CLait.anya. 11 and 12. Accounts of yitv'Hnanda. 
Gj. TI.r ref.: rn.ation of two ruffians. JagSi and 3I?dhui. 14. 
Ti or ti:-- c-singing on the people. I-l. Tiic 

of .Tag?* and Zdadhili described, lt>, TIjc eating 
* f ri'.e fror.'. bc:::::ir.g bov.I rA Cuklamvara. 17. The 
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gloiy. of faith. 18. Chaitanya playing a part in the Krsna- 
dr.ama organised by him; . 19. Stay at • the house of 
Advaita. 20. An account of Mnrari Gupta. 21. Devauanda. 
taken to task. 22. Some incidents about ^aehi Devi. 
23. Anealotes relating to Ghaitanya and (^ridhara. 24. Some 
miracles. 25. Sorrows of the friends at the iret\'s o£ 
Chaitanya’s resolution to turn a Sann^'asi. 26. The 
taking of SannySs. 

The third part, the Anta Khanda contains, eleven chapters 
headed as follows: 1. The meeting of Ghaitanya with- 
Advaita at Santipur after the latter’s adoption of Sann3'5s. 
2. Meeting with SSrvabhauma at Puri. 3. Some incidents 
of GhaitanjV s life at Puri. 4. Chaitanya’s second 
visit to Puri. . u. Miracles performed by Nityananda. 
6 and 7. Further accounts about Nit 5 »^ananda. 9. Ghaitanj’u- 
at the house of GadhSdhara. 10. Further accounts 
of Advaita. 11. Further accounts of Pundarika 
Vidyanidhi, 

Ghaitanj’^a Bhagavata does not give an elaborate account 
of the last part of Chaitanya’s life. The author shows a 
greater enthusiasm for writing the particulars of Nitj^a- 
nanda’s life. This was the reason which made the 
seholarlj’ recluses of VrndSvana approach the venerable 
Krsnadas Kaviraja with the request to compile a fuller, 
biographical treatise about the Master. 

Besides the Chaitanj^a Bhagavata, Vrndavana Das is- 
said to have written the following works : Tattravilasa, 
Dadhikhanda, Vaisnava Vaudana, Bhaktichintamani and 
Nityananda Tatn^a Vistara. 

Other particulars about Vrndavana Das are to be 
found in my History of Bengali Language and Literature 
on pj). 464-471. 
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The next biographer of Chaitam'a Dera is Jajananda 

•vrho has mentioned the work of 
C:;ai;aT.ra ’ror.saJa Ymdavana Das in his treatise. 

nr Jflvai:antin. 

Jarananda vras a disciple of Gada- 
dliara Das. But he seems to hare written his work with- 
out the permission of anv recogniserl authority of the- 
■^'aisnava community. Hence it has not met with 
adcfpiate appreciation from them. But if is for this ven' 
reason that we find the work valuable and interesting in- 
some respects. The dictatorial voice of the later Taisnava 
society, which had grown dogmatic in eontse of time, occa- 
sionally eliminatefl or changed earlier historical accounts 
to suit the purjose of more modem developments ; and 
^^authoritative works” are those which were mitten in 
conformity with the censorship established to regnlate- 
all publications. It is therefore that we often obtain 
better lights from sources other than the orthodox ones,, 
in regard to obscure points. The value of Chaitanya 
Jlaiigala by .Jayananda rests on such occasional rays of 
historical light that illuminate some of the dark paths- 
of th‘.' early Vaisnava perio'l. For instance we have an 
ncc-onnt jii it as to hov.- Chaitanya passetl away from thi.s 
world — a jfoijjt on which all authoritative works have eon- 
sjdred to be .-ilent. For particulars about Tayananda^s 
Chaitany.! Mangala the reader is referred to pp. 471-477 
e-f my Ili-tory of the Bengali Lancniage and Literature, 
.^avnr.r.nda’s Chaitanva Mariimla was written sliortiv after 
].')7.;, when VrndSv.ana Dlls wrote his Chaitanva BhaOT- 
v;>{ 2 . Jayai.anda wa.s much adrance^l in ye.ars wlien he 
wrote t'ne 1 cok. 

It w.is about this time aI=o that Loohana Du.s mote 
hi' Ciicitanva Mantrala. Loebana Dils was a native of 
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KogrrSra, a village in the district o£ Burdwau. His mothei~ 

was Sadiinandl Devi and his father- 
oS„”“,S.X''“ :Kamah-.Kar ,vl.o belong^ 

to the physician caste. His grand- 
father on the mother side was Piirusottama Gupta who^ 
is said to have been a distinguished man and his grand- 
mother was Ananda Devi who gave the boj- every indulgence- 
so that he spent liis earl}' youth in play and amusement 
without minding his studies. The grand-father however 
was a strict man who taught him, when he was full}* 
grown uj?, the al^^habets "u-ith the help of his rod.” ^ His 
Guru was Narahari Sarkar of (^rlkhanda at whose com- 
mand he wrote his Chaitanya Iklangala about the 3 'ear 1575. 
Lochaua Das married in the village of Kakut near Amoda- 
pur and the wife is said to have been an exceptionallj* 
virtuous and aceomjilished woman. Lochaua DSs's I’oeti- 
cal powers were great ; in fact his biographj* of Chaitanya 
Deva is rather a lyrical poem than a historical work. The- 
earlier portion of the work is a free translation of Mural*! 
Gupta’s Sanskrit work the Chaitam*a Charita. Man}* of 
Lochaua Das’s songs are to be found in the Padakalpataru and 
other anthologies and are Justh’- admired for their elegance^ 
and intrinsic poetic worth. Our author, besides, freel}' 
translated the Sanskrit drama, Jagannathavallabha bj' 
Bamauanda RSy into sweet Bengali verse, and wrote- 
the fof lowing works in Bengali : The Durllavasara, 
Kaganugalaharl, Vastutattvasara, Anandalatikii, Chai- 
tani'a Premavilasa, Dehaniruiiana, and PrarthanS. Some- 
of these works as we find them to-dav elucidate the- 


1” 
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Sal:aj:a princiiik-s aT»d contain, it is said, a good deal of 
later intc-rjjolations. 

Tiie original cfjvr of Chaitanra ^fangala in Locbana 
DSs s orm bandvriiting is said to be preserved in the 
house of Prfinlrrsna Chakravarti in the village of Kankia,. 
near Kcgrrain. Farther details abont Lochana Dlts Tvill 
be found on pj». 450-405 of my History of the Bengali 
Lan'zuage and Literatnre. 

Besides these vrorksj we find mention of the following- 
, . biographical treatises in the Chaita- 

uyz ilangala by Jayananda. These- 

v.-orks have not vd been reeovereJ. 1. Poems on Chat- 

« 

tanya by Gauri DU', i. Do by Gopal Vasr,. 3. Do by 
Paramfinanda Gr.i»ta. 



CHAPTER II 


Historical Literature 

I. Eai-]y careers of the three great Vaisnava worthies — Crlniviisa 
Xarottama and Gj'amananda. 

II, Events in their lives after 1600 A. D. 

(n) The I’obhery that changed the life of a great robber. 

(?i) Narottama at Kheturi. 

(c) The great robber-chief Chaud Ray. 

(d) Rama Chandra Kaviraja. 

(e) An enconnter with the scholars of the opposite school. 

(/) Various centres of Vai§nava activity. Virachandra’s work. 
Legends abont him. 

III. The Woi'ks that describe the above narratives. 

(а) Nityananda Das and his Preina Vilasa. 

(б) Jadunandana Diis — his Kai-pananda and other works. 

(c) Narahari Chakravarti and liis works. 

(d) ^iscellcnions works. 

I. Early careers of the three great Vaisnava wortliios — Crinivasa, 
Xarotama and Cytimananda. 

This extensive literature about Chaitanya serves as 
the background of the medieval period. Most of the 
books mentioned above were held as standard and authori- 
tative works from which extracts were freely quoted by 
"the writers of the medieval period to establish their views 
*ud justify them before the Vaisnava public. Without 
.a knowledge of. the contents of the earlier w^orks, the later 
•ones will not be rightly understood. And in fact they 
■will supply the keys to the succeeding age of Vaisnava 
Tiistorj’. It is for this that we have taken pains to dwell 
upon the earlier chapter of Vaisnava literature at some 
length. 
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A eousiderahle portion of the history of the medieval 
period of the Vaisnava litei-atnre, as I have defined and 
named it, relate to the description of the three great 
worthies whose names I have already mentioned, viz, 
Qrlnivils Acharya, Narottaraa Datta and ^yamananda 
Diis. 

These three men heliJed the farther de^'elopment of the 
Vaisnava creed in Bengal. Their great sacrifices, asce- 
ticism, scholarship and faith made them the central figures 
-of the age that succeeded that of darkness and stu)K)r 
•caused hy the limlhana — ^the passing away of Chaitanya 
from this world. Their mystic visions, the romance of their 
lives which cast a sjjell ever the wicked and innocent alike 
and their 2eal and enthusiasm in propagating the creed 
■of faith have been the subject of many illustrious memoirs 
and ]x»ctical songs which once more spi-ang like a rich 
harvest in the field of the "S'aisnava literature. 

In the fonner age the vision of Kr.sna was beheld by 
the .apostles of faith — ^by Madhavendra Puri first and then 
by ('haitanya and bis followers. 'Flie dark-bine colour of 
Kr'fna harl become the symliol of all tender and sacred 
acsoeiatioTis to tfie \'ai<nava jdnlosophers and poets. In 
the succee^Jing age the fair colour of Chaitanj'a, bright 
as the Champaka fiower, became as significant as the dark- 
blue 5 and whenever this colour was met, it constantly 

. supplied the seer and the poet with 

Ti;'- of Cti.iitanTa. . . . ‘ 

visions beatific. The iwets sang 

•of him rvho for the v.-hole day and night spoke of 

Kr.sna with tearful eyes, seeing Him in the cloud and in 

the river and in the tree, follov-'ing Him like a mad man 

throtigh forests and fields as one follows an angel 

nnc-.-en by others and dedicating to Him liis life which 
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blossomed as it received the ray of His divine love. The 
vision of Chaitanya came to the apostles of the succeeding 
affe in ' their trances as that of Krsna had come to those of 
previous times. 

According to the Bhaktii-atnakara, ^rlnivasa Acharya 
paid a visit to Puri when he was a lad of 12 or 13, imme- 
The date of Crinivasa’s diately after Chaitanj^a had quitted 
birth jjjg mortal frame. This is quite un- 

tenable. Narottama quotes some clokas said to have been 
written by Kavikarnapura, in which he writes that (^rinivasa 
heard on his way to Puri that Chaitanya had disappeared. 
But it is well known that the writings of Narottama in 
which the Sahajiya elements seem to predomoinate in their 
present shajje, have been largely tampered with, by 
later writers. 

The author of the Prema Vilasa was a companion of 
^rinivasa and we are bound to give a greater credence to 
the facts as described by him. The last portion of the 
printed Prema Vilasa may have been grafted on the original 
book by some later writer, but up to the 20th Chapter, its 
account is quite authentic. I have compared several MSS. 
of the Prem Vilasa between 200 to 150 years old, and have 
been struck with the agreement in their readings, a circum- 
stance which is not very frequently observed in other works 
of this class. NitySnanda Das, the anther, wi’ites a prosaic 
Bengali very unlike the finished poetic style of Narahari 
Chaki'avarti, author of the Bhaktiratnakara ; but the former 
has a greater power of mastering facts and observing with 
closer accuracy the sequence of events. The Prema Vilasa 
refers to the birth of (^rinivasa as having taken place long 
after Chaitanya had departed from this woidd. Gopal 
Bhatta, one of the six mastei-s at Vrndavana, is said 
8 
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Not very far fi-om the town of Nadia, there is a village 
on the bank of the Ganges named Chakhandi. Here lived 
one Gangadhara Shattachaiya who was an ardent admirer 


Crinivasa’s eai'ly life 


of Chaitanya. When the latter 
took the vow of Sannyas, Ganga- 


dhara is said to have been so highly overpowered with grief 


that he cried like a child and behaved like a mad man. 


The people gave him the name of Chaitanya Das or servant 
of Chaitanya on accomit of his great devotion to the Master. 

Chaitanya Das married Laksmiprij-a, a daughter of 
Valarama Chakravarti of Jajigram near Katwa, and 
their onlj'^ child ^rinivasa was born about the year 1561, 
when, sa 3 's the Bhaktiratnakara, the eourtj'ard of the 
Brahmin couple resounded with kirtan songs, one of them 
— that famous song of Vidyapati which so often Chaitanya 
himself sang ''1% Cf 'SW I 

” having been sung on the occasion. ’ 
It is said that Chaitanj^a once foretold that a great 
person should be born in the near future at Chakhandi, 
and the Vaisnava community took the boj’’ to be the very 
child mentioned in the propheej"^ of the IMaster. 

Chaitauj'a Das placed the young child under the tuition 
of Dhananjaya Vidj'-anivasa, but it was at home that j'oung 
(^rTnivasa received a sound spiritual tmiaing. With a 
voice foil of impressive eloquence and emotion Chaitanj^a 
Das related the events of the life of the Master to his 


young sou. He took him to biadia 
The Coni’tyard of Crivasa. • . , , . , , i 

and pointed out tlie spots made 

sacred bj' the Master’s presence. There he showed him the 

court^'ard of (^rivasa, the place where Chaitanj-a in course 

of his trances had so often fallen unconscious on the bare 


* The Freuia Vilasa, the first Vilasa. 
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earth vrhile poor Qachi, his mother, prayed to God with 
.loined hands that her darling son might not be hart hr his 
fall. - Chaitanya Das related to the hoy the storj’ of the 
defeat of the great scholar KeQava Kacmiri by Chaitanya 
and of the man'ellous change that came over his life 
on his return from CJaya. When Chaitanya cried ‘Krsna* 
‘Krsna’ with teai= in his eyes, the world cried with himj as 
if the world also caught a glimpse of what he beheld in his 
trances. Then the topic turned to that rrhieh supplied 
never ceasing pathos — the event of his Sannyasa. And 
vrhen young Crinivasa beard all this he could contain his 
grief no more. He burst into tears and could not cease from 
weepincr for honrs together. The verv name of Chaitanva 
ntteretl. would brinir tear.'= to liis eves, and for davs he 
pjjoke of nothing hut of Chaitanya, so that the beauty 
of the Mastar’s life and its pathos completely possessed 
the h'jy. By this time he had made a rapid advance 
in his studies, and his teacher was surprised to find that 
all that he could toa<.-h the hoy was mastered by him 
v.'hri! barely 14. 

Qrmivrtsa was a haud-Mtne lad and all vrho came in 
c-'jutact ^vith him him. One day the boy happened 

to me-t Xaralnri .Sarkiir at .lajiirrara, and as he saw the 
noble poet and scholar of l^rikhanda — one of the dearest 
of Chaitanya’s companions, CrinivSs's imagination clothed 
ht.ui with the sacrelness of heaven itself. His heart went 
forth in love and gratitude to the veteran at whose feet lie 
fell and a^ke-d him to teach him the Bhligavata. Narahari 
felt- a liking for ins young admirer, and was anxious 
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that he should have a sound education. He accordingly 

advised him to go to Vrndavana 
Crimvasa’s tour. meet Sanatana and Bupa who 

still lived there. But to make him 
fit to receive education at their hands, he suggested 
that young ^rinivasa might go to Puri first, and read the 
Bhagavata with Gadadhara, the constant associate of 
Chaitauya and a master of Bhagavata lore. 

(^rinivasa went to Puri. It should be remembered 
that journeys from one place to another were not safe in 
those days. And it was even more difficult for a boy of 16 
who liad no companion or guide. By the time Chaitanya 
D3s had died of fever, after an illness of only seven days, 
and (^rinivas took his mother to Jajigram where Lis 
maternal uncles lived and placed her in their custody. 

(^riniA'’5sa came to Puri about the year 1581, and met 
Gadsdhara. The boy showed ecstasies of joy and devo- 
tion for Krsna even as the great Master had done; 
so that already a report spread in the adjoining countnes 
that Chaitanya Heva was reborn in ^rluivasa. Gadadhara 
was very old. He received young (^rinivEsa with every 
mark of affection delighting in his devotion and scholar- 
ship. He promised to teach him the Bhagavata, but 
the copy that was with him he produced to (^rinivas, 
showulg that the letters there were mostly effaced by 
Chaitanj^a’s tears, (^rinivasa touched the sacred MSS. 
and his tears began to flow. He was here in one of 
those trances wherein the Master appeared before him 
and e.vhorted him to follow^ the path of faith. When 
he came to himself he was asked to bring a copy of 
the Bhagavata from Bengal as there was no good MS. 
of that sacred book available at Purl, ^rinivlisa had thus 
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to return to Bengal for the eopv required. But when he 
came back to Pari with it, Gadadhara, the great authoritr 
of the Bhligavata lore, had died. In deep disappointment 
Crinirasa had to plod his way back to Bengal. He 
came to Crikhanda and lived upon one chatfak of rice 
every day; he cooked it himself on the banks of the 
Ganges, where one day he happened to meet Igana, 
the sexA'ant of Chaitanya’s house. “The wonderful lad," 
as he was called by every body, was iutvodneed to 
Vi-snupriaya who was then very old and lived a life of 
austerity and spiritnal devotion worthy of the wife of the 
Master. She instructed Crlnivasa to go to Vrndarana 
and complete his education there. Criniviis nest paid a 
visit to Santipur ; But Advait, the venerable head of 
the Vaisnava community there, had died three years before, 
and Qrinivusa met Sita, the wife of the departed leader. 
All advised him to go as quickly as possible to 
Vrndavana lest he should fail to meet Rupa and Sanatana, 
both of them being very old and not likely to live 
long. QrlnivSsa nest came to Kharda and met Jahnavi, 
XitySnanda’s wife. He received, in the temple of 
Kharda, strokes from the Jaymangala rod. This was to 
purge tiio b^dy of all sin. He stayed here for a short 
time and then went to Jajigram to take farewell of 
his old mother who was mourning the death* of her 
husband. LaksmipriyS was at the time ailing from fever 
and the Preraavilasa says that her disease was aggravated 
by the resolution of Qrlni%'5sa to go to VrndSvana. Nor 
were his mother’s fears ungrounded for the way was not 
safe in that troubled age. 

It took Crlniva-a five days to reach Rajinahal from 
J5ii2ratQ fnear Kntwa). He came to Patna via Gauridwar. 
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.He fasted for some daySj and other 'times had but scanty 
meals. He crossed the Ganges and came to Benares. His ** 
ecstasies of joy were great as be visited the landing Ghat 
„ of the river where Chaitanya used 

to bathe. On the north of the Ghat 
Jay the house of Chandra (^ekhara Achaiya and on the 
south a pleasant spot where Sanatana hadj disguised as a 
Mahomedan Darvesh, met Chaitanya. An elevated place 
surrounded by Tulsi plants was there, and ^rinivasa wept 
to recollect the associations of Chaitanya with it. He next 
visited Allahabad and bathed at the confluence of the three 
holy streams, known as the Triveni. A pious pilgrim 
offered four j)iGe to (^rinivasa for his food, and the young 
ascetic accepted tlie offer because of the earnestness of the 
giver. Then he came to a place from where it required 
him four days to reach VrndSvana. Here he met five 
citizens who told him that Sanatana had died four months 
ago, and later on as he proceeded he heard that Eupa had 
also died three daj^s before. 

His grief was great, for he had come all this way to 
meet the reputed apostles. He said “ Such is my lot. 

I wanted to read the Bhagavata with Gadadhara 
Pundit. He asked me to get a copy of the book and this I 
procured travelling to Bengal for the 2JUi’pose ; and when I 
returnSd he, my would-be teachei*, was no more, and I have 
come to Vrndavana to become versed in the scriptures with 
the aid of Sanatana and Eupa. The venerable Narahari 
Sarkar sent me here for this purpose, and, as I arrive, I 
learn that they are no more in the world.” 

He iDaid a visit to the temple of Madana Mohana and, 
stricken with grief and having none to look after him, the 
‘ youth lay at the doorway of the temple, beholding the 
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glorious image installed on the throne, from a comer. 
Though Crinivasa •was striHnglr handsome, he was 
emaciated bv fasting and every by-stander marked in his 
domeanour the shadow of a great grief. Jiva Goswami, the 
illnstrious nephew of Sanatana and Eupa, was interested 
in the young man and made enquiries as to the object of 
his coming to "S’rndavana. No greater scholar lived in 

Upper India than Jiva at the time, 

JIva takes charge of him. 

and when the veteran scholar, who 
v.-as himself advanced in years and distressed by the death 
of his uncles, sopke to young Qrlnivasa kindly, the youth 
threw himself at his feet surrendering himself completely 
to his will. 

Jiva marked in young ^Tlnivasa talents of a very 
high order and himself instructed him in Vaisnava philo- 
sophy. The old scholar began to entertain a sincere 
respect for the young man’s capacity as he came in close 
contact u'ith one whose faith as well as progress in study 
wertf marvellous. Gopala Bhatta became his spiritual Guru 
.and both he and Jiva were delighted to obsen'e in their 
]»upil great capabilities which boded well for the cause of 
the propagation of the Vaisnava faith. 

Here f^Viniviisa joined two fellow students both of 

whom came to the holv eitv shortlv after him. These 

• » • 

two young men also were as remarkable as he ; and 
the friendship of the three, founded on the uuision of 
spiritual ideals, under the clear sbv of the sacred VrndS 
groves, developed into life-lonjr iutimacy and helped the 
cause of Vaifnavism in Bengal in a remarkable manner. 
But before we launch nj)on the period of their activity and 
actual work in the spiritual field, some account should be 
given of the other two young men. 
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In my Ram Tanu Fellowship lectures, I have given in 
Nai-ottama, a second detail some account o£ Raghunatha 
Budhlia. princely ascetic, who 

like the Bnddha, renounced worldly pleasures to seek 
joys o£ a higher plane. The Buddha, though . one o£ the 
greatest of India's sons, rose to his eminent height by 
steps which have not been altogether inaccessible to others. 
‘The enlightened one’ is no solitary example — no unap- 
proachable ideal in the region of renunciation and spiritual 
culture in India. The history of the Buddha has been 
repeated here times without number. Sons of Rajas and 
Princes have renounced their palaces from age to age and 
passed through great hardships taking the ascetic’s vows 
in quest of higher truths, even as did the Buddha two 
thousand years ago. Even in very recent times — less 
than a century ago — Lala Babu of Paikpara in Bengal left 
his princely fortune, turned Fakir and begged from door 
to door in Vrudavaua, while a considerable portion of 
his fabulous wealth was given to charitj’- and to the 
building of temples. 

I have had occasions frequeutlj’’ to refer to the sorrows 
caused to others by a man’s taking the vow of Sannyasa. 
The pathos of the situation, I am afraid, is not likelj' to be 
inghtl}”^ understood by my foreign readers. It is not the 
joining* a monastery as a monk, much less should it be 
confounded with the avocation of a missionery. In India 
Sannyasa means practically the cutting ofE of all domestic 
ties — ^the death of one’s family-life and the beginning of 
the spiritual one unconnected with home. In a country 
where domestic ideas have such a prevailing force the 
Sannyasa of a child is a calamity which is almost as 
great to the family as his death. The Saunyivsi will not 
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name liis parents nor own liis relations or have anv 
connection with his home. He will not visit his native 
j)laee in life, and will besides have to practise austerities 
denyin" himself the pettiest pleasure of the material 
world. He will sleep under a tree and live on whatever 
chance may brin^ him. In this world of ours he may be 
taken as one dead, owning no home, no kith or kin, no 
concern with the ordinary affairs of men. Thus a man’s 
taking f>f the vov.- of Sannyasa is indeed a great calamity 
and naturally viewed with horror by his relations and 
friends. 

The Vaisnava Saunyasi, however, devotes himself to 
tlic well-beina of tlie whole of human itv. The home loses, 
but the world gains him. Far away from his own native 
district, he may live in the recesses of a mountain or 
in a temple of a holy city, where hundreds of people 
gather every day to reet-ive instnictions from him, and if 
lie be a real and "ennine Saunyasi, he is revered as a god ; 
lii.~ words have the power of assnairing grief and quelling 
jassions by which the human soul is rent in its worldly 
stniiTgles. 

\\ e are coming now to a great ^'ai 7 nava Saunyasi 
who like tlt^.‘ Buddha, like Raghnnatha Das, Rfjpa and 
Sanatana, showed by his life the example of the highest 
renriiiciatTon in tin* pursuit of a great spiritual ideal; 

He was Xarottama Datla of Kheturi — a place situated 
in the old Perg of Gopalpnr in the district of Rajshahi. 
Kh'-tnri is 12 mile- to the north west of Boalia and one 
inde to the north east of a village named Premtali on 
the PadmS- His father Krsnananda Datta was the Raja 
of the arijacent country and held, besides, extensive lands 
I'-'S';'.-'! out to him by a jK»werful Jligirdar appointerl by 
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the Emperor o£ GaurJa. Narottama was born about tbe 
, year 1565 A.D. He was therefore 

His eai'ly career. . . ■ 

junior to Crinivasa Aeharya b^’^ a 

few years. When Narottama was born, he being the only 

son of the Raja, the music of the sweet nahdbat orchesti’a 

announced the glad event for eight daj^s and nights, and 

every man in the town of Kheturi was happj’' beyond 

description that at last a son and heir to the Raja was 

vouchsafed by God’s gracious providence. But God did not 

mean the bo}-^ for riches, nor for the palace of his parents. 

A higher ideal was set before him by his tutor Kr.sria Diis. 

The countiy was at the time moved by the great pain of 

Chaitanj'a’s tirodhmn. And as young Narottama heard 

the stoiy of his life from Krsna Das he resolved to turn 

an ascetic and sing the praises of God even as the Master 

had done all bis life. When onlj-^ 12 years old, he one 

day came to see the great Padma — that vast sheet of 

sparkling water which is almost as boudless as the sea to 

the eye and whose ti'ansparence reflects in an unspeakable 

• manner the beauty of the infinite. On the bank of the 

Padma the young prince stood and beheld a vision, as if 

some one called him to a higher life, as if some one whose 

voice was very sweet cast a spell to win "his soul, and 

there and then was be entrapped. The voice said “ come 

unto me, child, home and its cares are not for you.” The 

child wept as he heard it ; for he really heard the call and 

it was no fancy to him ; he was overpowered by the 

summons, and fell unconscious on the ground. 

His parents, indeed the whole town, saught him 
anxiously and found him lying unconscious on the banks of 
the Padmii, and when they had restored him to consious- 
ness by their care, the child looked changed in aspect 
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and said “ This palace is not a fit place for me.” It 
is said that Chaitanya frequently' appeared to him in his 
visions, and the boy used to eiy out “ Wait, wait, oh lord, 
I am coming to thee to surrender myself body and soul td 
thy service.” 

Rrsnananda Datta did what all worldy men would do 
in a similar ease. The physician was called and was bidden 
to cure his malady. The good man prescribed,- ‘ Oivadi 
g/iriitt’ a medicine which was to be prepared with the 
flesh of a fox. Narottama said to his father “If you kill an 
animal to cure my disease I will not take that medicine. 
I would rather die than see an animal killed for my life.” 
So other medicine was given ; But the vision came 
continually and made him restless ; he sometimes wept 
for joy and at others became sad as he thought 
of the impediments to spiritual life. He had, however, 
made considerable progress in his studies. At this 
time the Jagirdfir of (laur expressed a wish to see 
him and sent for him ; the father thought that a A'isit 
to the capital of the province might possibly' have 
some iuflenee in diverting his mind to the world, and, with 
the consent of his wife Niiruyani, sent the boy, then only' 
]fi, to Gaur accompanied by' a large number of hoi-semen 
and other attendants. On the w,ay' Narottama made his 
esc.ipe. lie fled, as his predecessors in asceticism had fled, 
and following patl>s not frequented by pilgrims came to 
Eajghat near Beneras after some day'^s travel. His foot 
was blistered so that he could not walk, lying helpless 
under a tree ; for two days he had no food, and no one came 
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to offer him any' help. On the 8rd 
day' tlie vision returned and he saw 


that a bright comploxioncd lovely boy', no other than the 
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child 6aur5nga himself, appeared before him and said “You 
are fatigued my child, j'ou are stricken with illness^ you 
are in pain and footsore, and all for me^ child. You have 
saught me forsaking the world and its pleasures, I will not 
forsake you. Here is a cup full of sweet milk, take this 
and you will regain your strength''. When Narottama arose, 
he saw near him the cup of milk just as he had seen it in 
his vision, and he took the milk and was fresh and strong 
once more. B 3 ' this time five pilgrims bound for Vrndavana 
had come up and in their eomj)any he went without dis- 
closing his name or other particulars about himself. He 
spoke to them of Chaitanya and as he uttered the name of 
the Master, a thrill passed iato the hearts of the pilgrims 
bringing tears of joy to their eyes. They came to 
Allahabad and reached Jluthra where the pilgrims left 
Narottama. 

Unknown to every one save to his Creatoi*, be come to 
Vrndavana and visited the temple of Govindaji. There he 
lived on the meal supplied by the temple and paid a 
\nsit to Lokanatha Goswami — that prince of ascetics and 
earlj-^ friend of Chaitanj'a. While supplying materials of 
Chaitanj'a’s life to Krsna Das Kaviraja, Lokanatha had 
prohibited him to make any reference to his life in his book. 
Nq worldliness spotted his pure life ; yet he was devoted to 
the good of this world by silently 3 ’et most effectively 
influencing all who came in contact with him. 

Every night Naiottama cleansed and washed the place 
adjoining the hut where the venerable hermit lived and 
did other menial service for him without his knowledge. ‘ 

JflaF war j” 

The AnurSgralli. 
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The latter was surprised in the morning' to find the court* 
yai'd of his hut neat and in order, wondering as to who 
did all this for him with so great a care. One day the 
saint resolved to u'ateh and saw a young and attractive lad 
sweeping the court-yard with his broom. At intervals 
of work the boy stood holding the broom to his breast, 

while team freely flowed from his 
The Princely Sweeper, i 

e3'^es. Then wiping them away, he 
again continued doing the sweeper’s menial work.* This 
was the prince Narottama, the pet child of the palace, 
which was mourning his loss in deep grief. 

Lokanatha strode forward and seizing the boy said in 
a gentle voice ; " Who art thou, my young friend ? I do 
not need these services from thee.” Narottama threw 
himself at his feet and wept like a bashful maiden. 
He had not the power to speak much j but on repeated 
questioning said, “I am but a poor child, will you. Master, 
take me as j'our disciple” ? Lokanatha was so moved by 
compassion that although he had not yet taken a single 
disciple lest the vanity of being a Guru should possess him, 
he made an exception in favour of Narottama and admitted 
him to his disciplcship. 

Narottama soon became known to all ; his family status, 
his great meekness and his progress in study made him to 
be respected bj' the residents of Vrndavana, and Lqkanatha 
initiated him into the mj'stic faith of which the ceremonj* 
was a verj' simple one. He w’as taken to a neighbouring 

F?*! «itfe C5[f^ j 
,5^5 ^ %i I 
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temple Avliere the' image of Krsna and Radhika where wor- 
shipped. There the venerable saint asked Narottama to take 
a Uilasi leaf in his hand and said Throw the leaf at the 
feet of the god there ” which done, he said “ With that I 
take the burden of all your sin on me. Whatever fault 
may you have committed in life, let the i)unishment of it 
be visited on me. Oh Lavanga Latika, the gopi of 
VrndSvana, take charge of the jmung boy. Oh Gunachuda, 
the maid of Radha, make the boy pure, full of love and 
piety ; let not any sin spot his character or the fairness of 
his soul." Thus the simple initiation took place. Then 

came advices as to the ways of 
Sridhana which lifts the soul above 
passions and makes the ^’ision of 
Krsna cleaver to the mind’s eye. 

Narottama continued to do all kinds of menial work 
for his Guru iuspite of bis remonstrances, only meekly 
saying “ My master, when one is forced to do something 
against his will, it is mean. But when we recognise in 
every little act that we voluntarily do, the glory of serving 
the Lord, the humble deed ranks as a great work. These 
little things feed my soul and elevate it." We find that 
his hand was once burnt when cooking a meal, and he was 
on a sick bed for some time. But young Narottama did 
not mind his physical pain in his earnestness to serve his 
Guru. And the vision of God frequently came to him, 
calling up those sweet trances in which like the great 
Master himself he became filled with tears and saw 
sights which belonged not to this world. 

A year passed and the young Sannyasi advanced in 
those mystic paths which reveal to the human eyes the 
sight of a higher world. He had arrived at VrndSvana in 
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April; loOo. A. D. Aac-tber April passed a%rav ani the 
£ia:e of his devotioa spread ia the Trnda groves. It ttes 
in Aagast, 1554. that Jxva Gostvami intrcdEced him to 
Grlaivass. It vras the 5th dav of the tvaning moon when 
the trro net. Both of them made rapid progress in varioas 
braar-hes of Sanskrit learning, esp^iallv in the Bhakti 
Castra.5 under Jiva Gosvratni — ^no~ their common teacher. 

On manj ixc-asions did the two remarkable vonths 
•dsit the places made sacred bv memories of Krsna and 
Chaitanva. Both of them had virions which onlr the 
chosen few are priviiegcii to see. Thev again and again 
dwelt npon the incidents of Chaitanya's life in their eon- ■ 
versations, and wept for joy, and found their friendship 
estahlishei r.z the firm ground of unity of purpose and a 
courmon ideal based on absolute resignation to the will of 
Krfr.a- The yarottama Vilasa mentions that their friend- 
ship began from thr very day when Xarottama came to 
^re'-iStana, bat the earlier and more authentic record of 
Prema vilasa mentions that occurrence to be full one year 
four ntontbs after Narottama arrived at the holy city. 

1 r.e B.na‘it-ratnakara mentions the various shrines visited 
oy tne fnenas together ani in this connection sives a 
t'-pograp^uy of Mathuui and Vrndavana at the period. It is 
pcss’.r.'le to study the tJetails of this description, and c-om- 
pare them tvith tne mmute account of the plac-es given by 
Mr. Grcwse :n n:s History of IMuthrS, we may cote the 
'itnents maue in the city by the millionaires among 
ti:e Jat anu Rajput merchants in latter times. 

ITe now com*- to the thirl man of the illustrious trio 

^ whose lot was east with these two- 

* «rri:rl * ^ho co-operated with them 

for the rest of his life in the 
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propagation of the Eaith. ^rinivasa was a Brahmin and 
Narottama a Kayastha, but ^amananda'’s social status 
^vas much lower. He belonged to the Satgopa caste, whose 
profession is to tend cows and sell millr. 

^yamananda's ancestors were inhabitants of Bengal, 
but the family had removed to Orissa a few generations 
before, (^j'amananda^s father had settled in the village 
Dharenda Bahadurpur in the district of Dandakegwara in 
Orissa. Krsna Mandala was the name of his father, 
and his mother was named Durika. The couple had many 
sons, all of whom died when young; so that when 
^yamananda was born, they called him 'Duhki* or 
“ the sorrowful one. ” The people of this country often 
give such names to their pet children in their superstitious 
belief that death may not notice one called by so bumble 
an appellation, (^yamauanda, inspite of the great difficul- 
ties experienced by one belonging to the bumble classes 
in his attempts to pursue higher studies, learned Sanskrit 
in his j’-outh and being uatumlly of a spiritual bent of 
mind, resolved to devote himself to religion. He thus 
left home one night and reached a jilace named Naradeu ; 
thence he proceeded to Cheuwa, and then reached Ambika 
near Kalna. He stayed at the temple of Chaitanya and 
Nit 3 ''ananda founded by Gauridas Pundit in 1510 A.D. The 
latter had died sometime before, and Hriday Chaitanya, 
one of* his disciples, was in charge of the temple. He 
took great compassion at the forlorn condition of the lad, 
and though ^yamSnanda was of humble birth, he admitted 
him as his disciple. Dukhl’s name was changed, and he 
was called Krsna Das by his Guru. He was instructed 
in the mystic wa 3 ’^s of the Vaisuavas, and made great pro- 
gress in his studies receiving a full course of spiritual 
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instructiGn impartei to him ay his kind Gera trho took s 
fatherly interest in him- 

He left AmhikS in order to visit the varioas shrines 
of India, and a ~ork named Easikamaihgala give details 
of the places visitC'd by him- Amongst the places men- 
tioned, vre find the fonov.-ing : VakrecTraia, Vafdyacatha, 
Graya, Benares, Aliahabad, iiathara, Hastinapnr (Delhi), 
D~5rakS, the shrine of Kapila on the Indas, ilatsatTitha, 
^ivakJnehi, Vifnnkancai (modem Kanjivaram), 
Tritlmprpayaaa Ajodhra, Hardv.'ar, Dravida, Benkata, 
Tamrarars:, Rangadhatna Payosni, RSmectvara, Trimalva 
and Purl. But the PremarilSsa does not mention these- It 
>ays that from Ambika Dakhi came direct to Tmdavaaa for 
the parj>;>se of competing his eiacation. This omission 
may l-e da- to the fact that vrbile PremarilSsa only 
inridentaily mentions the fact of his life, the Easika- 
mamgala undertakes to give a foiler account of bis 
doings and travels. But the names of the same shrines 
are so often mentioned in connection with the pilgrimage 

'-■f ^*ai -navS v.-ortb:e* that bioirra&hers mav often be led 

* • — * • 

to rep-^at the ifs: v.-itb-vat much investigation, satdng the 
iiTne thing ov-r again in every particular case- At the 
same time it must be admitted that every Vai^nava pil- 
grim nrist -have risited most of the same shrines that had 
some repute rn these daj.s. Tearing aside this dispated 
p'Ornt, h jvr.iver, v,v- come to sur^:- ground and knorr for 
Certain that Dukh: co“ tailed Krsna Das came to 
rnuavaua to C jmp'ete hi: educatioa under the instruc- 
tion (■: hi- Guru. Jiva Gos’.vamI vras struck trith his 
grt-ut intelhgen'--, and taught him t'arious Castias '.rith 
great labour and attention. Krsna Das Srst iiuished 
San-krit '^mmar here xrijieh o£er irreat diScuities in 
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the way of mastering that wonderful tongue, it being 
a most abstruse and comprehensive subject, taking six 
or seven years of a scholar’s life to acquire. Dukhi read 
the huge Sanskrit work, the Bhaktirasamrta Sindhu, with 
annotations and also studied the Ujjalnilamani by Eupa 
Goswamj. The intricate and minute details of the 
Bhakti (^astras were mastered by him very quickly, 
and his comprehension of its system was of a thorough 
character. The Premavilasa refers to many questions that 
Jiva put to him by way of testing his acquirements in the 
subject. The faith which follows the ordinances of the 
scriptures — the Voidlii Bhakti, and that which transcends 
them — ^the Raganuga offered points for frequent queries 
on the part of the iJlustrioas teacher ; and ^ySmananda 
was always found up to the mark — nay more, giving him 
satisfaction by answering to the point and with interpre- 
tations which not only proved his mastery of the subject, 
hut something strikingly original of his own. Jiva gave 
him the key to the mystic philosophy, and said ” Before 
you preach the doctrines you must know what sort of man 
your hearer is. Most men of the world are materialistic. 
Do not disclose the secret doctrines to them. Find out 
those who ai'e prepared to accept the truth, and to them 
alone you must speak in confidence.” Then the master 
gave his. pupil instructions showing ’the superiority of the 
Parakiya over the Svakij’a. The fundamental teaching of 
the creed is " he saved yourself first, befom yon try 
to save others. Teach good deeds by practising good deeds 
yourself and not by speaking words merely. The man who 
preaches to others but does not follow his own precept, is 
not a true teacher ”. In regard to how a man should save 
himself, the first lesson pointed out was “ to repeat the 
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name of God.” But the doctrinal sides of the Yaisnava 
scriptures, I shall discuss in a future lecture. 

I shall here describe a legend about Krena DHs 
which has been repeated in each of the accounts of 
his career. 

Duklii stayed one evening in a temple and beheld the 
images of Radha-Krsna, there. He was so overpowered 
by his mystic reveries, that he forgot the hour and stood 
silent in a corner of the eourfyai'd, till the five-lights that 
were waved by the priest before the figures went out, the 

blower of the conch desisted, and 

The Icirond about him. . i i 

the drummer retired, the cymbals 
pla3’ed no more, and the sacred offerings were shared 
among the crowd who gradually dispersed. But Dulchi, 
transported to another region by his reveries, forgot time 
lud place, and the vision of Radha-Krsna appeared vividly 
before his senses. And he was so fascinated by the 
celestial sight that he lay transfi.ved to the spot and did 
not know how time had {lassed. A strange vision here 
revealed itself to his eyes ; he saw in the courtyard 
Radhii dancing before Kr>na. Shu was in the height of 
licr delight and every movement of her arms and feet 
indicated the joj* which belonged to the paradise of 
love in which she was the dweller. The morning dawned 
ind the dance did not end — the fair dancer waving 
her anns and swifth' whirling round and round with 
her feet — with a delirious joy which bcs2)oke the 
rlcdication of herself to the beloved deit}' before whom 
she danced. Hours passed away like seconds ; the dancer 
knew not how the}* fled, nor did her mortal spectator, 
who with silent tears in his eyes beheld this wonderful 
.spectacle. When the rays of the morning sun first 
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burst on the gold* cupped pinnacle of the temple, the 
goddess who came to her senses and was ashamed of 
her long stay on the earth, disappeared with all swiftness ; 
but in the quickness of her movement left behind her a 
golden mipura which had adorned one of her feet. Dhukhi 
found it, and he offered it to the temple. The story at 
once believed; for a sweet fragrance came out of the 
ornament from which it was apparent to all that the 
precious thing was not of the earth. When Dukhi with 
great reverence and devotional feeling presented the sacred 
ornament to Jiva and related the story, the latter embraced 
his pupil and said "Though of humble birth you are 
more favoured of Krsna than any of us. Hence forward 
you will not be called ' Dukhi ’ or even Krsnadas. I give 
j-^ou the name of ^yamananda.” Dukhi Krsnadas was 
known from this time as (^yamEnanda Das. 

We shall now enter upon an epoch of great activity in 
the life of these j^ouths and relate events which gave a 
mighty impetus to the cause of Vaisnavism in Bengal 
as a result of the united efforts of the trio. 

IL Evenfs in. their lives after 1600 A.D. 

In the month of November, probably in the year 1600 
, A.D. all Vaisnavas of the vicinity met at Vrndavana. 
^r!ni,vasa and Narottama who had by this time completed 
their education, and whose faith in Krsna elicited the 
admiration of all, received from Jiva Goswami the titles of 
Acharya and Thakura respectively, Jiva Goswami gave a 
feast to the Vaisnavas on this occasion, all men who 
were anxious for the projjagation of the faith in 
Bengal. The works of Sanatana and Rupa, the Chaitanya 
Charitamrta by Krsna Das Kaviraj and Haribhaktivilasa 
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and the commentaries on the Bhagavata by the mastei’s 
contained the cream of Chaitaii3’’a’s teachings ; and how 
could these works, wliieli were the results of the xtii- 
interruiited and whole-hearted devotion and of life-long 
labour of their authors, be made available to the readers 
of Bengal? True, the}’’ eould be sent b)' men. But 
unless some one who had a regular course of tmining 
and were 'thoroughl}' versed in them should visit the dear 
land of Bengal and interpret the works in their true light, 
it would be of no use to send the manusciipts for the 
use of Bengali readers. 

(^riuiviisa and Narottama were ealled by the Vaisnava 
assembly and asked to return with the manuscripts to 
Bengal. Another man was also ealled upon to join them. 
This was ^yiimunauda. They expressed their reluctauce to 
leave the Holy citj’. Jiva said '' You three are fit to do 
this great work. The ijropagation of faith is a noble 
object and you cannot avoid the call of this high duty.'’* 
Goplila Bhatta and Lokanatha also joined in pressing the 
request and the three had accordingly to preiiare for a 
trip to their mother-land with the sacred books, and 
though they had taken the vows of Sannyiis and had 
no right to visit their homes, they did so by the order 
of their Gurus. 

(a) The robbery that changed the life of a great robber. 

A rich merchant of MathurH,a disciple of JivaGoswami 
supplied a spacious carl, four strong bullocks and ten armed 
men. The manuscripts were placed carefully in a large 
wooden chest which was locked and wrajiped in wax-elotli. 

ft rS The Proma Vilasa, the 12th Vilasa. 
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Now were they ready for starting. Jiva GroswSmi 
was greatly moved when bidding adieu to ^riniv5sa 
and Narottama " I may not live again to see you, lads, 

I have finished my duty of teaeh- 

The Journoy. . , ^ 

ing and must now wait for death 

only he said. He gave full instructions as to how his 
pupils should work on reaching Bengal, what books should 
be first taught to the youngmen of the countrj^, and 
what books should be reserved for the chosen few. To 
Narottama he said "You have begun a great career, stick 
to it, my bo}', and when any religious problems offer any 
difficulty, ^rTnivasa will help you as brotlier helps 
brother.” He recommended ^yamananda to their care, 
and said that they should send him to his home paying 
him the expenses of his trip. 

They set out, deeply affected by the parting with their 
noble Oiirns, the holiness of whose lives had cast a dream- 
like beauty over their imaginative souls, and for a long 
time they could speak of nothing else but of Jiva 
Goswami, of Raghunatha Das, of Lokanatha, Gopala 
Bhatta and of the sacred shrine where so often the vision 
of Krsna had come to them. The}' had a pass-port with 
them from the R3ja of Jaipur which they produced in 
tlie several cities through which they marched. They 
spent jone night in Agra and came to a place named 
Ita along a well-metalled spacious road ; but changed 
their course and now adopted a path through the jungles 
of Chota-Nagpur. On their left lay the “Magha” 
country ; “ The wooded country ” says the Premavil5s.a 
" was delightful to the eyes and their topics turned 
God w’hose beauty they saw mirrored everyw^' 
Crossing the forest they arrived at Tamluk. " The 
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— the kokila and peacock — ^were in great numbers there/ 
and the foi*mer with its gay notes, and the latter with 
its dance reminded them of Yrndavana, the sacred shrine 
they had left. And they recollected that Chaitanya had 
wandered like a mad man through the amphitheatre of 
the woodlands of Jharikhanda once in ecstasies of spiritual 
joy. The dust trodden by the blaster was sacred and they 
touched it with reverence. A great mishap however 
overtook them here, but before we describe it we must 
give an account of Vanavisnupur or shortl)' Yisinipur, a 
principality held by an independent chief who was also 
a notorious robber. 

The kingdom of ^’anavisnupur is in the district of 
Birbhum. It was once boimded on the north by the 

, , , , , Santhal Pergannahs and on the south 

A bnef survey of , ® , , , 

the history of Tana by ^lidnapur ; portions of the district 
' Burdwan and of Chota Nagpur w ?re 

also within its territorial jurisdiction. Leagram was once 
the capital of Adimalla, born in 715 A.D. The non-Atj’an 
tribes known as the BafftUs were very powerful there 
and had carried on depredations in the neighbouring Hindu 
kingdom and latterly founded a kingdom themselves under 
Adimalla— “The firet Malla” — (Malla means a hero) — 
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conquering Padamiinr, the whole of the Raja there 

committing suicide b^’ drowning themselves in the tank 
Kauai Sara, after the latter’s defeat in order to escape a 
capture b}"^ Jaimalla. The 4Sth king of Visnupur from its 
founder, was Vana Malla whose son Ham vira (lit. “I am 
a hero”) ascended the throne in 159G A. D. Ham vira is 
generally known as Vira Hamvira. He was a daring chief 
who even dreamt of conquering the whole of Bengal, and had 
led an expedition against the Mahomedan Emperor of Gaur. 
In fact during the early period of his reign, the Pathan 
throne had become unsteady and. until the Mo 'hnl rule was 
firmly established early in the 17th century, the warlike 
chiefs living in the outskirts of the province of Bengal not 
only a serted their independence, but openl}' set the Emperor 
of Gaur at defiance, whenever they found an oj)portunit 3 ' to 
do so. In latter times Vira Hamvira was obliged to submit to 
the suzerain po ^er and promise to pay Rs. 1,67,000 as annual 
revenue to the Emperor. Vli-a Hamvira had 15 forts ; 
and the twelve feudetorj’^ chiefs under him had, besides, 
12 forts. The Pathan Emperor to whom Vira Hamvira 
is said to have submitted was Katlu Khan. But Vana- 
Visnupur remained praeticall}" independent, till the I’eign 
of Murshidkuli Khan. Its status was equal to that of 
Tipi)erah and Panchakota. 

Vlr.a Hamvira was the leader of a strong bod}' of bandits 
wlio were the terror of the adjoining countries. He had 
emplo_ved a large number of thugs and assasins who infest- 
ed the highwa 3 'S and killed and robbed the wa^'farers. 
The astrologers of the court were ever read}’’ to submit to 
him conKdential reports as to what fortunes the stars 
would grant him if he carried on robberies in particular 
localities. 

10 
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The cart containing the valuable manusci’ipts passed 
through the highway leading to the province of Bengal, 
and the robbers followed it, but did not dare take any 
violent step till it had reached the jurisdiction of their 
own llSja. A spy had brought information to the robber 
king, and he learned that there were altogether 
fifteen men who accompanied the cart, — ^ten soldiers 
. „ with arms, three holy men and 

two cart-men. The Riijii employed 
two hundred men, and the astrologers prophesied the 
accpiisition of a really valuable treasure, and the spies 
inflamed the imagination of the chief by say‘ng that it 
was possibly something more valuable than gold with 
which the cart was loaded. It might be diamonds and 
precious stones, sincj the men guarded it with great 
care and the load, every body said, contained immense 
riehe.“. 

The robbers emjdoycd by "N'lra Ilamvira, secretly wor- 
shipped Chandi before embarking on their wicked errand, 
and overtook the loaded cart at a village named Tamar. 

“They had”, says the Bhaktiratiuikara, 
riic pursuit. “planned to commit the rchbery there, 

but could not find any opportunity.” They followed it 
secretly through the village of Rnghunrithpur ; on the 
left of the way lay the village Panchavati. In the village 
of Malirirli the owners of the carts with their escorts 


stopped for a night in the bouse of the Zemindar of the 
])lacc who gave them a warm reception. Tiie three youths 
left Maliriru in the evening and came to a village named 
Goprdpur. The two hundred men employed by the Ruja, 
some of whom were armed with guns and the otliers with 
arrow.c, now mustered strong, and in the night fell upon 
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tbe sleeping guards who fled leaving their assailants 
masters of the cart. 

The Bhaktirasamrtasindhu of Rupa, the Ujjalnilamani, 
the Bidagdhamiidhava, the Haribhaktmlasa, the Chaitanj'a 
, Charitamrta, the Lalitamadhava and 
away with its con- the Bhagavata-commentaries were 
all there, and no copies of these works 
were left at V'rndavana. Fair copies had been ordered to be 
made of them in Bengal, and thence circulated all over India. 
AYhat a dire misfortune it was to the three friends — the 
custodians of a treasure, which far exceeded in their eyes 
their weight in gold or precious stones ! The tradition 
prevalent in the district of Bankura is that there were 
altogether 121 books in the chest. 

^rinivasa, however, collected himself and controlling 
the first impulse of grief, to which all the three had 
yielded, went to a neighbouring village and with a pen 
and a hit of paper obtained from a villager communicated 
the tidings to the Goswamis of Vrndavana. The ten 
guards were entrusted with the letter and sent hack to 
the holy cit 3 \ Jiva received the letter and read it out to 
Lokanutha : and Gonala Bhatta heard 

The news causes the ^ ^ ^ 

of its contents. Kaghunatha Das and 

Krsnadas Kaviraja were already veiy 
old. The last named scholai', who was about 100 years 
old at the time, could not stand the shock. The fruit of 
his devoted labom' was lost with the Chaitanj'a Charita- 
mrta j he fell unconscious at the shock the news gave him, 
and died then and there. This is the account given in 
the Premavilasa, the earliest of the histories describing 
this episode. The Karnananda, however, written a few 
years after, corrects this statement hj’’ saying that 


dc.ith of Kr.;na Das 
Kariraja. 
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Kr^nadas, tliough “ taken to be dead did not actuall}’ die 
as the Premavilasa saj's” but slon-iy recovered consciousness 
and lived for a few weeks more. I have already referred 
to Ibis point in a previous lecture. The authority of 
KarHiiDanda was Hemlatil Devi, a daughter of ^rinivasa, 
from whom the author personally' lieard it. The Goswamis 
of Vrndavana felt the profoundest grief, but submitted to 
the inscrutable ways of the providence for which they 
could not divine any reason. 

QrlnivHsa said to Karottama, " it is no wonder that the 
miscreants should take our manuseripts to be a treasure ; 
what treasure could be more valuable than that in which 
the fascinating discourses of Chaitanya with Kama Ray 
were described ? \Vhat more valuable than the works of 
Rupii, every word of which breathed the loftiest truths of 
the spiritual world?” ‘ And here he stopped with a 
sigh — his sentiments being shared by his two comrades. 

‘ *' <5; S,*? ^ Ejt?! I 

'sjcnrt'i C5it 5;t35 Jits I 

f?^l ojn? 1 

Ss ^ I 

CS^'Z I 

'sR I 

c?it TRI S'tca I 

•erfir <<i its c 

KH itfl I 

C«5; C5i^ I 

« 5rrv » 

^ «;s5 •si^n! 's??? j 

■^r^rr*! 551^ TR? j" 

The PrrniavilStrt, the 13th Vilarn, 
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^rlnivasa asked Narottama to earr}'^ out the ordei’s of 
Jiva and go to Bengal, (^amanaiida should accompany 
him. “ But I stay here to tiy if even at the risk of my 
life I can recover the manuscrijits, I shall not leave this 
S25ot before I try my best to recover what we have 
lost.'’ 

The two friends took leave of him in silent grief and he 
Tho friends part in with a poor coarse outer mantle and 
deep sorrow. strip of cloth, four and half feet 

long, with wh'eh he covered his loins, a solitary grief- 
stricken wanderer, — went from village to village making 
enquiries and heard the rejjort that the’ Baja himself was a 
great robber. 

We now come to the robber chief. It is stated in 
the Bhaktiratnakara that at the advent of the chest 

Vira Hamvlra’s dis- Containing the manuscripts the city 
appointment. Qf Visnupur assumed altogether a 

new aspect. The hearts of the people became pure j the 
very atmosphere of the jplaee changed ; the air gladdened 
the hearts of all j wickedness ceased and mercy, love and 
other higher qualities of the soul manifested themselves 
and predominated in all human action. 

‘\'’ira Hamvira kept awoke till a late hour of the night 
in order to receive the treasure, and when the robbers 
brought the chest he gave them rewards even before they 
had op’ened it, so confident was he of the value of its 
contents. But said he : — “The very sight of the chest makes 
my heart throb with a strange delight — not like what I 
am accustomed to, what can be in it ? ” And as he said 
this he had the chest opened and to his astonishment 
discovered the manuserijits ; he turned a leaf and saw the 
handwriting of Rupa which Chaitanya had so often 
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ndmired and said “ His handwriting is a delight to the 
eyes — the lines are like stringed pearls/’^ As the king 
pored over the cover of the sacred hooks, his mind 
became pnre, and again and again he glanced at them, and 
then said to the astrologer who was present “ How is it 
that yon calculated that there were gold and precious stones 
in the cart ? ” The astrologer was silent, and the Kaja 
continned “ Xo matter, your prophesy is true, for are not 
these a really valuable treasure?” To the robbers he 
turned and asked again and again in great rcpentence“ Tell 
me. have vou killed anv one?” Thev said " Xone did 
we hurt, we carried out your Majesty’s order to the letter. 
If life can be spared while securing our own interest, we 
do not wilfully do any violence to any body. The guards 
were all sleeping and we did the act as covertly and as 
much without violence as we could.” Then the RSjS 
said “ Many a wicked act have I done and this is the 
crowning one of them all ; fur I have certainly given pain 
to pious souls, and it may Ije that their sighs may hum 
my palace.” Savins su he had the chest closed and 
deposited it in his treasury-, and did not talk with any one 
for some honrs. 

Qrinivrisa after having wandered about Visnupur and 
its vicinity in vain in fjuest of information, on the 10th day 

stopped near a village called Dewali 

Crtniri- M Dc-^rali. 

une mile from \ isnupur, on the 'other 
side of the river .Jacu.Ja, Here be met a young scholar named 
Kr^navallabha and had a talk with him about the Kaja. 
Krsnavailabha said that the Raja was a wicked man and 

’ Tr y ? j” 

Cr.iitCT'j'i CMri*5r:ri/i. 
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Committed robberies on strangers. "It is onlj-^ tbe other 
day,” be continued, " that he had a cart-load of treasure 
pillaged and brought to his palace.” But (^rlnivasa was 
not sure that the manuscripts were 

Krgnavallabha, the ^he treasure that he spoke of, though 
young scholar. ^ * . . 

a faint doubt crossed his mind. 

Krsnavallabha observed that the people of Vi . nupur were 

very sorry at the conduct of the Haja ; but there was no 

help. He heard that the Baja had some respect for the 

Bhagavata. “ That is the only door open by which God 

may approach his soul if He would do so to save it from 

perdition aud save the people of Visnupur from his 

oppressions.” 

The young scholar Kr.snavallabha felt a great admira- 
tion for (^rinivasa, for the moment the latter talked on 
learned subjects, his words breathed inspiration into his soul. 
They showed a great command over various branches of 
learning, and Blrsnavallabha was soon on his knees asking 
the remarkable scholar to teach him Grammar and 
Rhetoric — subjects which the former was already studying, 
(^rinivasa consented to do so. Krsnavallabha offered him a 
meal, but his teacher said " I prepare my own meal. It 
is very simple, only a little vegetable boiled in water 
with rice.” 

‘The young scholar studied with ^rinivasa that day, and 
in the evening went to the court of the Biija to hear dis- 
courses on the Bhagavata delivered by "N'^j^asachilrya — his 
court" Pandit. He came back after a few hours and 
^rlnivasa asked him “What did you see aud hear in the 
court ?” His pupil said “ Revered sir, my mind longed 
for a sight of you, and I could not stay long in the court. 
The matters went on as usual, the Raja heard the 
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Bliasavata explained for sometime and then retired 
to his apartment." 

The custom of hearing the interpretations of Bhagavata 
during some fixed time in the day seems to have been a 
fashion with the Hindu Bajas. prevalent in their courts 
from the 1 0th or the 11th c-entnry A.D. onwards. The 
Dliarmamangala poems which give vivid pictures of the 
courts of the Hindu Raias mention this, everv time when 
a Raja’s court is described. It was a favourite point with 
the poets to mention the chapter and verse of the Bhaga- 
vata which was read on particular occasions. Before 
introducing an incident connected with the court, the 
poets used to anticipate it by referring to some episodes 
of the sacre<l book corresponding to the event going to be 
described in the chapter. 

Qrlnivasa asked his pupil if the latter could ake him 
to the court next day to hear the Bhagavata as explained 
by the court Pandit, and to this Krsnavallabha readily 
ascentc-d. 

Accordingly they went to the court together the next 
day. CrTniviisa was disappointed to hear the interpretations 
of the Bhagavata from the court Pandit. But he said 
nothing, and on the day following 
' paid a visit to the court again. H’hen 

^'yasaf-harv a explained the scripture's 
that day, (^rlnivasa said “ Yon do not, sir, follow tfie text, 
and the standard e-jmmentary of ^rldhara, in your eagerness 
to say something original. This is not what it should 
be.” Tlie Pandit did not mind his remarks but went on. 
The king however glanced at Crlnivilsa frequently. Noth- 
ing furtlier transpired that day. On the next day the 
Pandit explained the Rasapanchaddhaya — a very abstruse 
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and at the same time interesting chapter of the Bhagavata. 
(^rlnivasa interrupted the Pandit that day also, and said 
“ Sir, how can it be possible for you to interpret the book 
without following the commentary of (^rldhava with which 
you are presumably unacquainted ? ” The Pandit became 
angry at this interruption from a stranger. But the Baja 
said " How is it that this Brahmin scholar finds fault with 
your explanations ? Are 3 mu not inter- 
The Court Pandit preting the text aright ?^’ Whereupon 
the Pandit replied arrogantly " Where 
is there a scholar who can interpret the texts better than 
I ? This Brahmin is a conceited fellow and dares interrupt 
me in 3 'our Majesty’s presence.” Then looking at 
^rinivasa he indignantly added ‘‘Now come here and let' 
us see what a prodigy you are, explain the text yourself ” 
So the Pandit vacated his seat and (^rlniviisa- occupied it. 
Each Cloka he explained in several ways on the basis of 
Bhdkti, The Raja was highly gratified and his Pundit 
frightened. At the request of the king (^rlniv3sa continued 
his discourses for some hours and drew a shower of 
tears from the Court Pandit’s eyes and indeed from those 
of all others present there. As he entered deeper into the 
subject, his audience was amazed by his wonderful scholar- 
ship and power of appealing to the heart. The Raja was 
beside himself w'ith joj'. All asked " Who is this Brahmin, 
whence has he come ? ” They heard him with rapt atten- 

tion till a late hourTin the evening. 
The wonderful dis- ^ ^ 

courses on tho texts of when Crinivasa fastened the book 

the Bhagavata. !• it 1 \ ^ l 

With twine, and closed his lecture. 

All bowed to him and especially the court Pandit whose 

admiration was so great that he forgot the sting of his 

own humiliation and now approached the stranger with 
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lliese words “ You have brought out the bidden meanings 
of the scripture in such a remarkable manner and so im- 
pressively and thrown such new light on the texts that I 
do not remember to have heard anything of the kind since 
I began my studies.” The Raja who also was greatly 
moved, said reverentially “ whence do you come Brahmin, 
and what is your name ? ” And he rejjlied “ 3Iy name is 
Crinivasa and I am a native of this country (Bengal). I 
came here to see your court.” The Rajii ordered for 
him the best quarters available in his palace, and the 
Bandit had a further talk with him in which he again 
paid the tribute of his regards to Qnniviisa and then 
dej»aited. 

At night the king called on ^rinivasa again and 
entreated him to take his meal in the palace, ^rinivasa 
said “ I take iny meal only once a day.” IVhat harm " 
said the Raju " if you take light refreshments though you 
may not take cooked food.” And (^rinivasa agreed to do 
so to please his ^lajesty. Good clarified butter, sugar, 
fried rice and fruits were brought there and the Raja 
himself sat by the side of (^I’lnivasa when the latter par- 
took of a small quantity of them. 

During the whole night ^rinivasa repeated the name 
of Kysna and inwardly felt that there would be some mark 
of divine grace shown to the people of that country at no 
distant future. 

In the morning the Raja saw ^’rinivasa again who said 
” The sight of a king in the morning bodes well for the 
whole day, so glad am I to see your Majesty.” But the 
king replied in a tone of humility' “ A sight of such a holy 
man as you cleanses the soul and brings it nearer to divine 
grace.” 
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^rlnivtisa., as B'as bis w'ont^ batlied in tlie morning;, and 
,tbe king bimself waited upon bim all tbe while like a 
mute admirer and requested bim to attend tbe court after 
bis meal. His Majesty then went to his room and asked 
Vyasaehaiya, tbe court Pandit what be thought of ^rlui- 
vasa^s lectures. The Pandit said that tbej' were wonderful. 
Then after meal (^rlnivasa went to tbe court and 
. , unfastened tbe twine of the manuscript 

A sccoud disoonrse _ ^ 

and* its marvellous of the Bhagavata and began bis speech 

before an eager and large audience. 
Such were tbe ecstasies of joj'^ created b}' bis diseoui-ses 
that “ even tbe very stone walls of the ball seemed to 
melt at tbe patbos,^^ The fiaja who sat near him looked 
at bim through his tears. He appeared to His Majesty as 
bringing a divine message to his soul. 

Then when the lecturer stopj)ed, a murmur of wonder 
and sobbings were beard in tbe big ball, and tbe king 
called (^rinivasa to his priA'ate chamber and said "I bear 
that j^n have come to Vi.snnpur on a certain private 
mission, may I hear what it is, so that I ma3’ serve you 
with all m3* power ? " This raised a jjoint too delicate for 
^rlnivasa and be naturall3* felt liositalion in stating tbe 
facts which sorely troubled bim. He controlled bimself 
and said briefly* I came from tbe bol v eit3’ of "'i’^rndtivana 
with a mission from Gopala Bhatta and JiA*a for tbe propa- 
gation of the faith in Bengal. The sacred books written b3* 
tbe great masters — the result of their Hfe-long devotion, — 
tbe only copies tbcA* bad, were entrusted to me j but as ill 
luck will have it, I have been rob))ed of tins treasure in 
tbe wa3’. !M3' comrades — one a prince who has taken tbe 

ascetic’s vows and another a talented scholar, have gone to 
their homes .'stricken with grief. I am here to inquire for 
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the lost treasure. If I do not get it back, the loss will 
be worse than death to me. !Ma 3 - I not claim your 
^lajesty^s help in the matter?” 

Then the remorseful Baja, whose h“art was full, could 

,,,. not control his emotions and burst - 
The remorseful kinp 

and the recovery of into tears. He confessed his crime 
t!ie ilanuscrints. i i i i « t i j. 

and added "A poor worm am i, lost 
hopelessh* in the world. Had I not stolen the manus- 
cripts, no god would have knocked at my doors to redeem 
my soul. The cart is exactly in the same condition here 
as it was 'when stolen. Punish me, sir, and do not spare 
me because I am a king. It is to reclaim an abject sinner 
like me that you are here to-day. TThat criminal in my 
kingdom is worse than he who calls himself the raler of 
the land ?” So sai'ing he fell on the bare earth and wept, 
careless of his roj-al robe, which was soiled with dust. 

(^rlnivasa was led to where the manuscripts were kept,^ 

Hi' ir.itiriioD. chest he was filled 

with great jot*. The Raja who re- 
Yc-rentiallv bowed before the sacred books was srarlanded 
by Qriuivasa. In July, 1600, the Riija was thus 
initiated, and the name Haricharan Diis — a servant of 
the feet of Krsna was given him bj' Qrlnivasa on the 
occasion. The court Pandit Yyasaehaiya was also initiated 
in the Vaisnava faith by (^h-Inivasa on the same da}*. So 
great was the esteem in which ^rlnivasa was held* by the 
Riljii, that the latter placed his kingdom at his disposal, 
and said that he was a mere regent liolding the helm of 
the .Mate under the direction of his Gitn'. 

The account of tl>e conversion as given by the 
Rhaktiratnnkara is slightl}* different. The description 
given above has been mainly taken from the Premavilasa 
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which only enhanced the respect of the whole court for him. 
Do not such descriplions show that the author wrote from 
preconceived notions about the greatness of CrTnivasa? 
There is also a slisrht dilferenee between the accounts jjiven 
in the two books in regard to small details. The Prema-. 
vllasa states that it was the Uasapanchadha^'a of the 
Bhag.avata on which (^rlnivasa gave his first discourse in 
the Raja’s court, the Bhaktiratnakara says that it was the 
Bhramara Gita. On such points, however, I am always 
inclined to accept the earlier and more reliable statements 
of the Premavilsisa. "When a gi*eat man dies in India, it 
always happens that his admii*ers relish poetical and 
exaggerated descriptions about him rather than plain and 
simple facts which prove his kinship with ordinarj- mortals. 
Hence the Bhaktiratnakara is held in higher esteem than 
the Premavilusa by the orthodox Vaisnava communitj*. 
■\Vhatcvor the details of the ease may be, it is certain that 
from after the conversion of Vira TIamvIra, a new life 
began in Vauavisnupur which became one of the most 
important centres of Yaisnavism in Bengal. The impetus 
which that religion gave to its art and sculpture will be 
seen in the excellence of the architectural designs and the 
artistic decorations of the temples erected b}* Vira Hamvira 
and his successors. There are inscriptions on the door- 
ways of many of these temjdes. (^rlnivasa Acharya 
worked from here for the most part changing the verj' 
tide of the lives of the people, and the prince of robbers 

now became known as the Royal Monk 
Tisnapnr tartip into a extensive endowments and 

ai.fnava centro. 

eliarities in the cause of the Vaisniva 
religion became the chief feature of his subsequent adminis- 
tration. It is said tint he enacted laws by which it .vas 
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made obligatory on bis subject to repeat the name o£ God a 
certain number o£ times every day. Vira Hamvira’s 
Queen Sulabsana became one of the devoutesfc followers of 
^rniivasa. From the material point o£ view this episode 
in tbe history of Vai uiavism in Bengal is full of striking 
results and meant a great advancement in its spreading 
abroad. Vira Hamvira reigned from 1596 A.D. to 1622 
A.D. He composed man}’’ Bengali songs some of which 
are to be found in the Padakalpata ’u and others in the 
Bhaktiratnakara. Some of these breathe a spirit of 
i-emorse for his past sins and bis devotion to (^rlnivasa 
Aehaiya for creating in him a taste for spiritual life, (a) 

(n) One of these songs runs thus ; — 

f ?r| ^tfs sit'? I 

'srtfl? fwi 

’I??! <1151 C7[ ?tfMt ?t*i 

«tt? I 

FR FI^ -^CsI sISI spf Sitn 

C'£|t*)i| ?I^t3 II 

’t? iltFt CSI ’TO ^Cil 

’t? SI? cif«fttsii m 

5*5 II 

^ sitt s;^ ifr'Strlftt 

^tVl ^5 f^^Itsira tii»t 1 

i) % St9| fiBlI 

*1Rl OT 5 

Typical Selections Tcl. JI, p. 1121, 
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(A) Narotlama at Kheturi. 

Parting from ^rlnivasa in profound sorrow for the loss 
of the hooks, Narotlama by the orders of his Guru came 
back to his native town of Kheturi accompanied by 
(^yamananda. Many years had elaspcd since he had left 
home as a Sannyiisi, and his bereaved father Raja Krsna- 
nanda no longer found himself capable of holding the 
helm of the Raj, but retired, making the kingdom over to 
his beloved nephew Santosa Ray. Tliey frequently talked 
of Narottama, their " Naru” as they used to call him, in 
deep sorrow ; and never sns])ected that the lost one would 
ever be found again. But the report now spread tliat 
Narottama had come back. Hundreds of men went to sec 
him. They beheld the princely youth dressed in the 
ochre-coloured cloth of a Yogi and changed into a quite 
different man. Ho uttered the name of God and wept 
like a child; and in reply to a thousand enquiries said only 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ communing only with bis companion now 
and then. His father and mother came to see him with 
all the passionate eagerness of their soul ; but just as the 
waves of the sea are retarded by its own beach, so the 
emotions of their heart met a check at the siglit of Narn. 
So reverend did he look that he seemed to l)clong to another 
world and they dared not bless him though he was their 
child.* The}’’ asked him, however, to return to the 'palace ; 
he, however, said meekly but in a firm tone “ My revered 
parents, I will live in this Kf.sna temple of Kheturi. Far 
from going to the ])alace I shall not touch any present 
from it, but shall share the simple meal of the priest hero 
for which there is an endowment of the State. If you 

* Sco Xnrott.'ima VilaPii hy Nnrahari Chakra vnrti. 
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ever urge me to return to a wordly life I shall leave 
Kheturi once more.” 

They were therefore couteut to see him back in his 
native city, and did not venture to do anything against his 
will. 

Meantime a messenger came from (^riniv3sa with a 
letter communicating the news of the recover}* of the 
books and of the conversion of the Raja Vira Hamvira. 
Narottama was glad beyond description. And his parents 
and Santosa Ray were glad also. The latter appointed 
trumpeters and musicians to proclaim the news to the 
citizens and there were general signs of joy all over 
the city. 

Narottama’s high character, scholarship and spiritual 
life became the subject of admiring talk throughout the 
country, and Valarama Mi 9 ra, a scho.ar, became his first 
Brahmin disciple. This was a great ste]), for Narottama 
was a Kayastha, reckoned as a ^ndra, and the news of a 
Brahmin accepting such a one as Guru created a great 
commotion in society. The position of a Guru to his 
disciple is a unique one. He is held as a god, and there 
is no service, however mean, which the disciple can refuse 
to do for him ; while the ordinary duty of the former 
requires him to eat the latter’s leavings, to drink the 
water touched by his toe, and touch the dust of his feet 
with reverence morn and even. That a Kayastha, 
whom the Brahmins considered a (^udra, should jdace 
himself in the exalted position of a Guru in regard to a 
Brahmin, was an indignity which the Hindu community 
could not patiently bearj and there were man}' plots 
formed by them against Narottama to which I shall have 
to refer hereafter. 
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The nest Brahmin disciples of Xarottama were.Rama- 
krsna and Harieharana, natives of Gayespur in the district 
of Jessore. Xarottama did not tolerate a feeling of undue 
humility towards him in his disciples. He was far above 
worlily vanity ; it was his sweet spiritual discourses which 
made an impression on the people and led them to sur- 
render themselves body and soul to his service. 

In the villase of Gam Vila on the Ganges, lived 
haughty Brahmin named Ganganarayana Chakravarti — & 
rich man and one v.-ho was versed in the ^Jastras to such 
an extent that few could be found to rival him in the 
adjacent country. He had a big tof — a boarding college — 
at bis house at Gamvila, where be taught Logic, Rhetoric 
and Poetrv to 500 Brahmin students who were lodged and 
fed bv him,^ 

This man once met Ramakrsna and Harieharana, two 
brothers who had given themselves up to Xarottama and 
become his disciples. Indignant at the humiliation of the 
whole Brahmin race In* the two brothers’ ‘unworthy 
conduct/ he held a learned disi>utation with them for 
some hours. The fjuotations from scriptural authorities 
were as copious as were the reasons adduced by the con- 
tending parties in support of their respective \dews, and 
GanganSrayana could not hold his position for long in 
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the debate. The brothers, though unassuming in their 
conduct and apparently humble, were illuminated by the 
new light ; and the influence of the noble life and the sacri- 
fices of their master had animated them with faith in their 
cause ; so they advocated it with a warmth and eloquence 
which made a deep impression on the proud scholar of 
Gamvila whom orthodoxy had not blinded, and who inspite 
of his pride was open to conviction, 

Ganganarayana now yearned for a sight of the great 
Kayastha Guru and accompanied the brothers to Kheturi. 
There he saw the princely j'^outh who had sacrificed all 
pleasures of life for the religion of love. He was far from 
having any shadow of that conceit attributed to him bj' 
malice, and which the scholar of Gamvila had, like others, 
heard and believed. He was meek, heroic, absolutely given 
to God and superb in learning as in faith. The proud 
scholar was charmed by his presence and instinetivel}’’ 
bowed to him and touching his feet accepted him as 
his Guru. 

Narottama declared that he would be glad if a temple 
were erected at Kheturi — dedicated to Chaitanya. It was 
not in 1582, as some have said, but in some j-^ear between 
1602 and 1606, when the great festivity of the Yaisnavas 
took place on the occasion of the foundation of the new 
fane. It was in the month of Harch on the full 
moon day. 

.Raja Krsnananda Datta and Santosa Riiy, his nephew, 
declared that if the income of their whole State for a 
number of years needed to be spent on the occasion for the 
success of the function, thej’’ would he prepared to spend it 
as "Naru” had expressed a wish to hold tl’'^eremony at 
Kheturi. In the list of the invited the -'.nc was of 
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.TCnLavi Deri, -rrife or ZCitySnanda^ the second of Tira- 
c-bandra. liis son. tbird or Gopali ^licra. — ^the eldest son of 
Adva'Ita Aebarya and so forrli. A very hrge number of 
Vai^r avas, in fact aii T. ho ■trere knovni as such in Bengal, 
Ta;-T.'-T:i vrere invited, and the invitation-letter 
fey-z-r-rr s.‘ Klizz—. added : “We cannot invite all, because 
vre rlo not kr.oxr ail, but bring all rrho may be willing 
to come and y.-iu the festivity/'* Temporary sheds and 
camps were ereetel which covered the villages 
adjacent to the town of Kheturi. and vast arrangements 
were made to give hearty reception to the guests. 
Usexpectesdly, however, Visnupriya Devi, herself — wife of 
Chaitanva — now irrown verv old, araced the occasion with 
her presence; zor she was veiy hapj>y that Narottama was 
going to found a temple in honour of Chaitanya. She saw 
the image of her Lord in the temple through happy tears 
and could not speak for hours together. The occasion 
cr>.-atei indescribab’e symp-athy as t-ach Vaisnava beheld 
the ventrrable lady bowing to the image of her lord, who 
was now the god of miHions, with joint hands and 
weeping. 

Qrlnivilsa Acbrcya and Vira Hiimvira came to Khetan 
to join the festivity. Each guest wore a silken cloth — 
the pres>3nt of the Kaja of Kheturi — was garlanded and 
wek'omei v.-ith a sacred Tulasi leaf as he appr-oached the 
triumphal gate built on the oc-casion, and for ten days each 
night the chorus sonff and piay*,-d. On the first 

nisht the gifted D-vi DSs KirtanivS sane assisted bv the 
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chorus, and Gauranga Vallablia headed those who plaj'ed on 
the Mvdanga. Narottama who had a sweet voice joined 
the chorus. The vast court^^ard of the palace presented 
a sea of human heads, and all silently heard the singers, 
their sighs and sobs indicating the appreciation of the 
songs in praise of Chaitanya and Radhii-Krsna 

They sang the padas of the great masters, Chandid^, 
Vidyapati and of Narahari, one of which ran thus : 

“In this bower I leave m)'^ golden necklace, tell him 
(for I shall not live to tell him myself) that he may wear 
it on his breast for my sake. The 

The padas sung. 

]\Iallika plants are there, my mauls, 
I planted them with mj'’ own hands ; the season of their 
flowers has not come (when it comes, I shall not live). Do 
you, my maids, weave a garland with the flowers for him 
and hang it on his breast. When I am dead and gone, 
put my body on the Tamala tree (the tree charms me 
because of its colour dark as that of Krsna). Ask him, 
dear maids, to come to this bower once, and when he does 
so, whisper to me, though dead, that he has come ; 
perchance my senses will revive at the news. Narahari, 
will you not then kindly recite Kr.um's name to my 
ears 
• 
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of times, and instead of one maj' a lakh of moons arise 
in the sky; the five floral arrows of Cupid, may thej' be a 
lakh in number ; I have no fear of them now ! Maj' the 
air blow sweetly, aiid when I shall meet him again I shall 
feel that my body has attained its goal. Says Vidyapati, 
oh fortunate one, blessed is your love.”‘ 

2. “When my beloved shall come to my house, all the 
rites of reception shall I perform in my body. My 
breasts will be like golden jars,® m}*^ eyes will be like his 
mirror. My heart will be his throne and m 3 ' hair the 
broom to dust his path.”® 

The words referred to that union with Krsna, the 
living example of which was beheld in Chaitanya; which 
made Raghnnatha Dlis, Rupa and Sauiltaua, give up 
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their ivorldlr "lories to live the lives of the poor in 
the holy city of Krsna, it vras this love that had inspired 
the great renunciation of Narottama himself. 

Cylimlinanda, one of the trio, of whom I have already 
spoken, composed many songs of Radha-Krsna-love. One 
of them runs as follows. Kadhu says : 

"To the bank of the Jamnna did I go one evening, oh 
my maids. There I saw Erma with the flute in his hand 
standing under a Kadamva tree. 

^‘To he sure he was a hunter, — a hunter of human souls. 
His smile acted as a charm, and the loveliness of his person 
was like the trap ; and my eyes like poor birds were 
captured by them. 

“Oh my maids, on the great golden hall of my patience 
on the hiffh gate of my noble lineage, the sweet sound of 
the flute fell like a thunder-bolt. Alas ! they wc-i’e at onee 
demolished. In the stable of my soul I had kept the 
"reat elephant of my vanity chained ; but maddened was 
the animal by the goad of his glance. The huge animal 
left the region of ray soul and long has it departed. Alas 
maid, all vestige of worldly glory is gone, I have only mj- 
life left and it is for him”* 
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The song, sung bj’’ Devt Das, with his poetical com- 
ments, drew the e\'es of the large assembly to Narottama, 
though too oljyious a reference was not given in the text. 
Had he too not heard the sound of the divine musician’s 
flute and abandoned bis golden palace, all claims on 
honour due to noble parentage and the vanity of wealth 
as huge as the elephant ? -Was he not too captivated 
by the flute of Krsna and bj' his sweet gla-ices, which 
were the perpetual fount of jo}’- from which his soul 
drank ? An ascetic was he, not, however, a stern or a 
self-torturing one, but ever-joyful himself and diffusing 
joy into others. The life of the poor, which he had 
embraced, and his humilitj'^ indicated only the great spiritual 
wealth that he had acquired. The song said ‘‘I have onlj’- 
my life left and that for his service.” Indeed Narottama’s 
physical life, the success of which in popular notion lay 
in the acquisition of material comfoi-ts and glory, was now 
nearl}' extinct, and the spirit only remained to serve the 
Beloved One. Another song of Chandidas saj's : 
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“Here do I offer my body to lliee, beloved, with sessa-r 
mum and leaf of Tulasi plant.” ‘ The last two offers 
prove the completion of the conditions of ^ legal gift 
according to the Hindu idea. It makes the gift absolute 
in every way. The body is thus made an absolute gift 
to the Deity. The devotee means that he has abandoned 
all right to act for his self-gratification : his body is 
entirely dedicated to the service of Krsna. 

The reader will see that the mystic songs of the Vais- 
navas, though occasionally expressed in the language of 
sensual poetry assume a quite different aspect in the pre- 
sence of their living commentaries — the lives of the masters. 
Narottama, ^rlnivasa and (^yiiman.anda were there in the 
assembly, men who had abandoned all personal desires 
and devoted themselves absolutely to God loving Him 
with all their might. How could the songs be interpreted 
in any other light than the spiritual by the crowd when 
the poetry of the Yaisnavas eonlinn.ally hinted at their 
great renunciation. 

The Yaifnavas dispersed after the great procession 
and festivities which took jdaee at 

Tho cost of tho Kheluri for several days together. The 
function. » , » . 

cost of the function was enormous. 

For many Ihonsand people had assembled, and Ruju 

ICrsnananda Datta and Sanlosa Ray, his nephe\t', gave 

each of them tho costs of his journey and besides made 

presents to them according to their rank, ^rinivasa 

Achiirya was given two gold ni ’/iiirs and two silken cloths. 

Vvasaebarya, the court Pundit of Visnupur, Rs. 5 and a 

cloth. Yisnupriya Devi, Chaitanya’s wife, was about to 
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start for Vriidavaiia.,and the Haja privately gave Ils. 100 to 
l 9 ana, her servant^ for expenses of the intended pilgrimage. 
And there >yere, besides, contributions, small and great to 
others numbering many thousands, suitable to their status 
in Vaisiiava society and jicrsonal qualifications. 

Narottama’s fame now spread far and wide over the whole 
country. For the vast crowd had all witnessed his life 
which appeared like a living poem to them in which the 
highest sacrifice mingled with highest love was manifest 
in the most impressive and unmistakable manner. People 
forgot that he was a Kayastha. Many Brahmins became 
his disciples, as I have already stated, though this served 
to irritate the orthodox community the more, and led them 
again and again to make determined attempts to overthrow 
his influence. I shall here nari-ate bow the life of a great 
robber-chief changed its course by Narottama's inflnence. 

{c) The great robber-chief Chand Hag 

Rilghavendra Ray, a chief of Gauradvar, near Rajmahal 
had two sons, Chand Ray and Santo.sa Raj'^, the former 
of whom was a great warrior. The father was an old 
man, and Chand Ray and Santosa were the masters of 
the State. They were Brahmins by caste, and their landed 
property alone yielded an annual income of Rs. 84;,000. 
This ^was but one of the sources of their income for they 
were robber-chieftains as well, and every year gathered 
large amounts of money by pillaging the neighbouring 
countries. 

This was the period Avhen Daud Khan, the Pathan 
king of Bengal, had revolted against the Emperor Akbar, 
and the administration of Bengal was on the eve 
great transition. The Pathan king was making 
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preparations to meet tbe expedition sent against bim from 
Delhi. The king conld not think of maintaining the 
internal peace of bis country as bis mind was busy solving 
the great problem as to bow to face his perilous situation. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs, some of the 
chiefs under bim set all order at defiance and tried 
to assert their independence. Chand Riiy had become the 
Faujdar or Magistrate of Gaurdvar and occnpied the 
military station of Kajmahal. He now stopped paying 
revenue to the king, and carried on depredations thronghont 
the neighbouring lands. His armv at first had consisted 
of oGOO cavaliy and a large number of foot-soldiem. Their 
number was gradually increased. He invaded and plun- 
dered the adjacent provinces and was now the master of 
a formidable force. The Pathan king dared not send an 
e.xpeditiou against him, not venturing on a civil war when 
a mighty foe knocked at his doors from outside. 

Cliund Ray was phy.«ically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men, looted 
their pro|Kjrty and seized their wives and daughters, so 
tliat at the mere report of his approach, 

A terror to tUe pot-pie of a town or village fled 
people. * _ . _ _ 

with their families and treasures. 

The ceremony of Durga Puja, says the Premavilasa, 
was performed at the palace of Chiind Ray with groat pomp, 
and innumerable goats and buffaloes were sacrificed at the 
altar of the goddess every year ; for Chand wa.s a great 
Qakta. The two brother.-:, says this historian, were worse 
than .Ifigai and Madhai whom Cbainya had reformed at 
Xadia. 

But a great change came over the spirit of the robber- 
chief about the year 1O0.1 A.D. He was attacked willi 
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tlie (lesease known as hysteria; fits of unconsciousness 
and delirium came frequently on 

deJed^sSil’n.* 

ghost of a murdered Brahmin had 

possessed him. 

The strong man became bed-ridden and after trying 
various remedies^despaired of his life, llaghavendra Ra3’-, 
the father of Ohand, had by this time heard of the 
marvellous tale of Navottama’s great renunciation and 
spiritualit3\ People thronged to his palace to tell him 
that there was none who could heal the maladies of 
the soul so efEectually as Narottama, the very sight of 
him brought peace to the mind and cured it of all 
trouble. The notion that Chand did not suffer from 
any physical disease but had a mind disturbed by the 
influence of an evil spirit, was strong in the thoughts of 

Baghavendra Bay^ and indeed of all near relations and 
friends of Chand. 


Baja Baghavendra Bay accordingly sent a man with a 
letter to Baja Krsnanauda Datta, describing the circums- 
tances and asking him to send his son Narottama to his 
palace for a few days. Narottama said that he did not 
know any charm or miraculous cure and declined to go. 

• The refusal caused a great disappointment to Chand, 

• for on his sick bed he had begun to 

The repentenfc soul. , , • ■ , i i 

repent Ins wickedness and feel an 

aversion for his ill-gotten wealth. He yearned for the 

sight of the holy man who •svas a prince but had abandoned 

his earthly riches in order to attain to a higher life. 

"^'^hile his mind was in a state of great agitation, he dreamt 

one night, that some one whose voice was sweet whispered 

to him adnsing him to surrender himself to Narottama. 
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He arroke and could hardlr suppress his tear;. He was £ 
proud Brahmin — an aristroerat and a great 'warrior^ Avho hac 
never submitted even to the Patfaau king. And what was 
Isarottama now but a Elavastha and a beggar dressed ii 
rags? Yet the voice called him to offer himself to th( 
beggar^ and the voice was so commanding that it demolishec 
all his pride. His soul panted with thirsty eagerness foi 
an interview with the ascetic yonth. He sent two Brahmins 
with a letter written in an imploring strain, begging him 
to come if only to save a sinner steeped in vice. Thongl: 

V there v.*ere men to tell Narottama that the wicked ebiel 
should not he believed, the princely ascetic was touched bv 
his letter and felt compassion for the repenting soul. The 
letter showed that it vras written to the dictation of a sin* 
cere heart. Accompanic'-l by the great physician and scbolai 
Rumachandra — his dearest friend — he came to the great 
city of Ciiiind Ray. The people thought that their saviour 
**•> ^ - come, for the wickedness of Chiind 

Tisl. O- 

t.-irr.?. :o R.i’ir.ahni riid Ray had made them offer constant 
Kis tHcrc. 

prayer to God so that a change might 
come over his life, saving him from hell and themselves 
from his oppression. The Premanias thus records the 
reception which the people of Gauradvar gave to 
Narottama. 

“When they pTarottaraa and Riimachandra,) entered the 
ciU', the people were all attention to them. The)* were 
greeted with a vrarm reception. Jars fillc-d with water were 
jilacecl vrith cocoanut fruits over them at various points of 
the main road as auspicious signs. Hundreds of plantain 
trees adorned the doorways of the houses which were 
decorated with uTeaths of flowers and banners. Thousands 
had assembled to have a sight of them, and even women of 
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the Zenana greeted the holy men from the windows and 
terraces of their houses. People from distant villages had 
come to see the great ascetic who had left his palace for the 
temple, and looked like the poorest of the poor for the sake 
of God’s love. As they caught a glimpse of Narottama’s 
face, some of the crowd wept for joy.”^ 

Chand Bay was restored to health after the advent of 
Narottama to his city. From the day of the holy men’s 
ai'rival the chief improved steadily. It seemed that' the 
load which had oppressed his soul was removed. Narottama, 
assisted by his friend, the physician, regulated the habits 
and diet of the patient, and this completely cured him 
within a few days. The two brothers one day bowed to 
Narottama in great humility and said “ Master, here do ■ 
we surrender ourselves to you absolutely, do as you like with 
us.”- ChSnd added " the sins I have committed I need not 
mention. They are too many and too horrible to be men- 
tioned. It is your unlimited grace which can alone redeem 
a soul oppressed with unlimited sins. They say that an 
evil spirit possessed ray soul ; but what evil spirit is ■ more 
horrible than we two brothers are ?” Rilghavendi'a Ray, 
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The initiation. 


The Xawab's distrust. 


the old Raja, came there and was greatly moved, and all 
of them became initiated into the 
Vaisnava faith by Narottama. When 
the function of initiation took place, the proud Brahmin 
chiefs touched the feet of the Kaj-astha ascetic with tears 
in their eyes, the scene was profoundly afEecting and the 
Vaisnavas present there thanked God for the great event 
of the day, and indeed the crowd were so moved that their 
voices were chocked with emotion. 

The first step which ChSnd Ray took after his eon-; 

version was to send his pleader to the 
court of the Pathan king with the 
mcs.sage that he submitted to His ilajesty and that he 
was prepared to pay all outstanding Government revenue, 
But the Minister of the Finance said to the king that this 
outward submission was a mere trick played by that ‘^prince 
of bandits'* in oixler to further some wicked ends. The 
courtiers also believed this to Ik the case, so that no 
one was found willing to visit Chund Ray’s city to collect 
the outstanding revenue from him. Even the soldiers of 
the king, says the Premavilasa, would not approach the 
precincts of the capital of the proud rebel for fear of losing 
their lives. 

Narottama stayed at Gauradvar for ten days, and though 
Chand and his people implored him to remain a few da)'s 
more, he did not comply with their request, as the temple 
of Gaura Ray at Kheturi was the place of his liking and he 
could not long remain absent from the sight of the image. 

Chand himself accompanied Narottama to Kheturi which 
was 30 hours trip by boat from Gauradvar. The 
former took ten boats w’ith him, two of which were laden 
with silver, gold and precious stones, and the reraainiDg 
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eight with various articles of food and clothes. These 
he presented to the temple of Gauva RSy. It should .be 
mentioned that Narottama had nothing to do with' these 
riches. All endowments to the temple belonged to it 
and of these Krsiiananda Ray and Santosa Ray were the 
custodians. 

In the spacious courtyard of the temple that night 
Devi Das Kirtaniya and his party 

A visit to Khetnri. -n rr ^ i 

sang Radha Krsna songs composed 
by Vid 3 'apati and others. One of them began thus : 

“ His beauty passes all description. Night and day 
he loves me and tries to win my heart. His ways take 
me by present surprise; I cannot forget them for a 
moment.”* 

The audience felt with the singer that Krsna^ day 
and night, tried to win the human heart. His divine 
flute sang cousta'ntly calling all unto him. But “ whilst 
this muddy vesture of decay doeth grossly close us in, 
cannot hear it.” Chand Ray was so greatly moved that 
he made enormous gifts of money and of valuable s/iawls 
to Devi Das. 

Staying ten days at Kheturi he came back to his 

city in Rajmahal, a completely changed man. One day 

attended by 100 cavalry and -tOO foot soldiers, he came 

to the bank of the Ganges to bathe 
Chand made a. captive. . , , , , . 

in the holy waters. A spy of the 

Nawab gave him information, and he forthwith sent a 

strong army to capture Chand Ray. This was’ easily 

done as the soldiers of the Nawab far outnumbered those 
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of Chand. The latter was bound in chains and brought 
before the king in close custody. 

The Nawab glanced at him and indignantly said 
" T\*hat upstart art thou that daredst plunder my 
country?” Chand bowed to him and said "Your 
Majesty, I have sinned against y^u and against the people 
of my country. A criminal am I of the worst tj'^pe. Give 
me whatever punishment your Majest}*^ may consider 
just.” The quiet and fearless demeanoui*, his attitude 
of repentance and humility struck the Nawab, but he said 
“ Take him to our subterranean dungeon. There let the 
miscreant rot for some time before I bring him to 
justice.” 

In a small dark cell underground he was put, 
and there he passeil his days and nights, — hardly per- 
mitted to see the face of an}' man. 

Thrown into prison. ' 

J3ut Chand breataed free from the 
troubles of the world and thanked God. He was all the 
time in one of those trances which are vouchsafed to the 
more favoured of the mystics. In the morning he 
thought he weaved garlands of fresh field-flowers for 
Kr-sna ; in the noon-tide he thought he fanned his god ; 
in the evening he thought that be decorated his person 
with the perfumed red kumkum powder, and his lotus 
feet with the scarlet dye alia. In the night be thought 
he saw his divine face lit up with the five lights waived 
by the priest. He thus drank the 
A gresit faith. beatific vision, and that 

which sprang from his own humble service, all uninter- 
rupted day and night. How time passed he knew not. 
Hours passed like minutes absorbed in the trance in which 
he rested. His small prison-house became, as it were, a 
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temple to him, and he was so occupied with rendering 
his service and woi-ship to Kfsna/ that he forgot everything 
else and thought that he had discovered a strange mine 
of joy — a perennial source of bliss. He exclaimed to him- 
self in that solitude “ Wherever I be, there can I offer 
my whole-hearted service to the Lord.’^^ 

His father RUghavendra promised a large reward to 
one who assured him that he would rescue Chand from 
the Emperor’s prison. The man dug a subterranean passage 
and reached the room in which the prisoner lay, uncons- 
cious however of his physical surroundings — ever joj'ed 
because of his communion with Krsna. The rescuer said 
Declines to 'svorsbip fl^^t he came there under orders of 
the old BSjn, his father, and would 
be able to effect bis escape provided he performed certain 
rites in which the goddess Kali was to be worshipped. 
Chand said “ I have tasted the sweets of physical life ever 
since m3' childhood ; the3' have proved to be my bane, I 
have now discovered the true source of bliss and not for 


the world shall I forsake Krsna and worship an)* other 
deit}'.” The man did not help in the chief’s escape 
as without the - rites performed, he thought that his 
attempts would go in vain. 

After some da3’s the king ordered Chand to be brought 
before him. His feet bound in chains, the prisoner stood 
before his Majest}’ who considered that it was not safe 


The capit.'il sentence. 


to allow him to live. He accordingl3’' 
ordered that Chand should be tram- 


pled to death under the feet of an elephant. He was 
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brought to the execution-ground where the king himself 
was present to behold the death of the miscreant. 

An elephant was set to trample him under its feet and ’ 
the animal charged him fei'oeiously. He with his feet 
hound in chains stood for a moment with his mind fixed on 

The elephant forced lotus feet of Krsna and on those 

to retreat. jjjg Xarottama ; and then 

seized the elephant hr his tnmk. It should he remembered 
that he possessed herculean strength which had made him 
the terror of the people of the surrounding countn* in his 
wicked days. This strength stood him in good stead at 
this critical hour and he pulled the trunk of the charging 
elephant with such force as to stay its onset. The asto- 
nished beast trumpeted and fled inspite of the goadings 
of the MaJuit. 

The king was filled with wonder at this proof of his 
captive’s great strength and ordered his chains to he re- 
moved- He was brought to the royal ])resence again and 
His Majesty asked him as to how, living in the dungeon 
on the scanty food, he could retain so great a physical 
strength. CliSnd first asked pardon for all from the king 
before he could relate the whole truth, and this granted, 
he related as follows : 

“ My father bribed the Jail Superintendent who gave 
me a better meal than falls to the lot of a prisoner. I 
was not miserable in the prison, rather I was happy, for 
I saw my god more avidly there than elsewhere and could 
serve him without interruption. Jly father sent a man who 
wanted me to worship Kali in order to effect my escape. 
This I declined to do. Far beyond the turmoils of the 
world I had at last found a resting place for my soul and 
1 conld not give it up for all the fortunes of the world.” 
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As he said this, his voice trembled in fervent faith and 
his eyes glistened. The king was so highly impressed 
with his truthfulness and faith that he at once ordered 
his release. He called the Munshi and granted Chand 
a farman gh'ing him the absolute right of all the land 
he had acquired by force. His Majesty embraced the 
prisoner, and the 63-03 of his courtiers 
were tearful at the sight. The assem- 


The STawab’s favonrs. 


blage bowed to Chand with great respect. 

ChSnd’s brother Santosa came to the capital of Gour 
with many presents to the King, and the brothers were 
happy to go home. But before he returned, Chand 
paid a visit to Kheturi to see his ffuru first. When the 
chief stood before Isarottama he could hardly help weeping, 
and he said with great humility : “I have now known 
through your kindnes that a palace and a prison make no 
difEerence when the soul is fixed on the lotus feet of 
Krsna.*' There were klrians for 10 days and the 
chief forgot his home and family in the overwhelming 
delight of that spiritual atmosphere. Raghavendra 
BS}-, ■ meanwhile, eager to see his son after his quite 
pro^•idential release, himself came to Kheturi and there 
was great joy at the meeting of the father and his 


sons. 

' On return to Gauradvar Chand Ra}' received an inn- 
tation from the Nawab to pay him a visit again. This he 
did forthwith and the king received him very kindly, 
sat-ing “Last time I only saved 3 'our property from 
confiscation, but I have called you now in order to 
show you a favour. Here take this. And* he pT,« 5 ented 
the chief with a farman bestowing on him t^ ' able 
propert}* of Pergannah Ahedi. 

' IS 
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Thus lived Chaud Ray the ordinary span of human 
life. Once a wicked zemindar and leader of bandits, he 
became a respected and trusted friend of the king and a 
pillar of the State ; oiiee an oppressor of the people, now 
beloved of them, by reason of his great faith in Krsna 
and his extensive charities and bene\'olent acts. 


(c) Rama Chandra Kavirdja. 

I have already stated that Narottama had found a great 
friend in Rama Chandra E^aviraja. I shall relate here 
briefly the story of the latter, who was a remarkable man 
and in the forefront of the scholars of his age in Bengal. 
He was the son of Chiran jiva Sen, a Vaidya and a notable 
physician of Kumar Is’agar on the Padma river, and his 
mother Sunanda was the daughter of Daroodara, one of 
the great Sanskrit poets of the 16th century* and an 
inhabitant of (^rlkhauda in the district of JBurdwan. Rama 
Chandra KavirSja’s brother Govinda Das is well known to 
those who have any knowledge of the Bengali literature. 
He is one of the greatest of the lyrical poets of Bengal 
and stands next only to Chandi Das. His language is 
most finished and elegant — a point in which he has even 
excelled Chandi Das himself. Govinda Das wrote several 
Sanskrit poems also, but we shall speak about him when 
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continued till 10 a.m. ^ IiOgic, litetatnre and other Mndred 
snbjeets they discussed.” A great impression was created 
in the minds of all present by the learning of the young 
scholar, who though respectful to the veteran Vaisnava, 
steadily maintained his points in opposition to him. 
Criniv^ spoke of him publicly in high terms of praise, 
but added *‘Ail learning is of no avail, if a man does not 
know the literature of the Bhakti-eult which alone has 
the power to crown him with spiritual life.*’ For one 
month Eamaehandra stayed with Crfnivasa and studied the 
works of Sanatana, Rupa and other Goswamis till he 
obtained the key to Vai rparism as taught by Chairanya ; 
and Karnananda, written in 1607 A.D., devotes two long 
chapters to a detailed account of the instructions on the 
doctrines of Vaisnava creed, which Rama Chandra gave 
to Raja Ytra Hatn\ira by the wish of Qrinivasa. 

Rama Chandra accepted Orinivasa as his gum, and in 
point of learning at least, the former was the greatest of 
Rama Chandra’s disciples. 

The meeting between Ramaehandra and Xarottama, to 
whom the former was introduced by CrTniviisa, v/as an 
important event in the life of both. Xarottama found 
in bis new acquaintance a friend v.-hose devotion was un- 
changeable, — one who became his constant companion from- 
the dav he met him, and who admired him and" loved 
him with an attachment based on spiritual unison of 
souls, the closest link known to faumanitv', while Rama 
Chandra found in the princely ascetic a bring example 
of the Ihohti of which he had read in the (JSstras — one 
whose life was a triumph over passion, a living refutation 
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overpowered tbat be retraced bis steps and came back to 
tbe temple just in time to witness the arati. And when 
iVarottama wondered at bis return. Kama Chandra tearbilly 
explained that bis regard and respect for bis teacher had 
brought him back. Such absolute devotion could not but- 
produee a lasting eSect even on tbe mind of an ascetic who 
had severed all ties with tbe world. Hence we find tbat 
when Kama Chandra KaviiSja died after some years, the 
grief of ICarottama was profound. In many poems does 
Zvarottama lament bis loss, and the pathos of these poems 
reminds ns of tbe Engbsb poet’s sorrow for bis Lycidas. 
In some of these he deplores an irreparable loss which bad 
stunted bis energies and delayed his task of preaching tbe 
message of peace and love. 

fj) An encounter icit/( the scholars of the opposite School. 

The orthodox community was now fully alive to tbe 
danger of tbe preaching of tbe Yaisnava leaders. Caste- 
rules were neglected : and indeed what gre.ater blow could 
it receive than a Brahmin’s accepting a Kayastha as bis 
Guru ? The rules as to eating so stringently observed 
by tbe orthodox community, also lost bold upon a 
number of people who now followed tbe tenets preached by 
Grinivasa and Xarottama. Crinivasa, Rama Chandra and 
Xarottama used to eat from tbe same plate, and tbe man 
Jadunandana Das, tbe celebrated author, who served them, 
wasaVaidva.^ Tbe number of Brahmins who accepted 
Narortama as their Girni increased daily. Tbe orthodox 
communitv could no longer overlook a social reform con- 
tiaiy to their belief and practice. By means familiar to 

' See KarcsEonda. JTirrEsa ID. 
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A Brahrain robber migbt in those days be tolerated in 
soeie^ bnt not a Brahmin violating the rales of caste. 
Those rvere rongh and ernel days when the central Govern- 
ment was powerless. Learned Pandits met and disens- 
sed what steps shonid be taken to remedy the new evil 
and panish that leader of ill-doers — ^the upstart Narottama. 

Six Pandits, well versed in the Hindu scriptures and 
stout advocates of the orthodox views, resolved to see Eaja 
Xarasiihha Bay of Paktapalli. The Baja belonged to the 
same family as iSarottama, and was famous for the respect 
he paid to the Brahminic claims, and for his strict 
observance of caste rules. The names of the six Pandits 
are mentioned in the records. They are JadonStha 
Yidyabhnsana, Kaeinatha Tarkabhufana, Haridas Ciromani, 
Chandiakanta ^TySyapanchanana, Civacharana Vidyavagica 
and DurgadSsa TidySratna. The title TidySbhusana 
means "ornament of learning”, Tarkabhusana — ornament 
of logical debates " ; Ciromani — ^^the jewel of the 
head’; Nyayapanchanana — ^‘tfae five-faced god (Civa) of 
Logie.’ Tidvavagica — ^'the lord of learning and speech.’ 
Vidyaratna — ^TThe jewel of learning.’ These six heads 
charged with wisdom and learning, and fiery with indigna- 
tion, approached Xarasjihha Bay. Baja of PakkapalH (the 
modern Paikpaia on the eastern bank of the Ganges, three 
miles to the north of Calentta). Their interview u-ith the 
Baja is thus described in the Premavilasa : — 

^rEhe Brahmins came to the Raja and eselaim^ ‘Alas, 
Tour Highness, the eountiv is rained. The iron age has 
come. The Cudra is now the Guru of Brahmins; it 
staggers the mind to Iclieve this. Whence have these 
upstarts brought the Vaistava creed ? The worship of our 
gods and goddesses is abondoned. The sacrifice of animals 
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public debate with Narottama regarding his procedure, in 
eontiuvention'of the caste rules. 

GanganSrayana Chakravartv as already stated, was one of 
the most scholarly disciples of Narottama. Rama Chandra 
Kavira] and his brother Govinda Das were his staunchest 
friends and invincible in learned discussions. These three 
and other numerous admirers were the constant companions 
of Narottama. 

All said that they could not endure the indignity of 
seeing Narottama dragged to the held of a public defence 
of his conduct. They then hit upon a plan. GangS- 
narayaoa, Rama Chandra and Govinda at ouce started for 
Kumarpur near which the Raja had encamped. One 
disguised himself as an oilman, another as a grocer and 
the third a betel-seller. They occupied three huts close 
to the camp, and when the Brahmin pupils of the proud 
scholars who accompanied the BSjS visited the shops to 
purchase the articles they professed to sell, the three spoke 
in Sanskiit to them. This amazed the pupils. For no 
shop-keeper had ever spoken in Sanskrit since the age of 
the Upanishadas. They had a conversation with the 
oilman, the grocer and the betel-seller in Sanskrit in course 
of which the Brahmin pupils were told “We belong, sirs, 
to Kheturi the capital of the Raja of that land. The place 
is a centre of learning and many (^astras are taught and 
discussed there. We have learnt a little from our contact 
with the scholars there.” The pupils eagerly entered into 
learned topics and were defeated in argument. Dis- 
appointed and amazed they came back to their professoi’s, 
— the six Brahmin scholars, with the startling news, and 
their teachers forthwith left the camp to meet* the shop- 
keepers and the Raja awaited the issue with anxiety. 
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(As brass by alebemy may be transmuted into gold, so does 
initiation into spiritual life (Diksa) give Brabminhood 
to people of all castes). The Premavilasa mentions 
these conclusions as being aeceptel unanimously by the 
Vaisnavas on this occasion. 

^ i 

^ W R” 

(One who has feith in god is a true Brahmin, the sacred 
thread is a mere outward sign of the caste). 

Yirchandra proved to an appreciative audience at this 
meeting that though bom in a Kayastha family Narottama 
was a true Brahmin. 

As a sequel to this important meeting, there was a 
great Kirtana performance at Khetnri, and Rupa Nata- 
yana, himself, a great singer took the lead in the function, 
while Rajs 2Carasirhha himself played on the Mridanga. 

Isarottama after this converted another robber-chief 
named Hariehandra Ray. This man belonged to a place 
called Jalapantha in Eastern Bengal. He was a Brahmin 
and as ruthless a depredator as Chand Ray himself had 
been. A discussion with this chief, after his initiation, 
on various points of the Yaisnava creed, led to the composi- 
tion of the celebrated theological work of Narottama 
entitled the Preraabhaktichandrika. 

Among the images worshipped by Narottatha, the 
Radharamana (lit. captor of Radha’s heart, i.e. Krsna), 
was given by Narottama to his favourite disciple Ganga- 
narayana Chakravarti. It is now worshipped at the house 
of Gokulananda Goswami of Baluehar in 3Inrshidabad. 

Crinivasa Achaiva had by this time made himself the 

jf * * 

most conspicuous figure in the Kingdom of Yisnupnr. 
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a visit to Gopal Bhatta, the Guru of ^Inivasa at Tnida- 
vana and related the stoiy of Baja Yira Hamvlra^s 
conversion, and of the great influence which ^rinivasa had 
acquired in his kingdom. " An enormous sum of mong^ 
and extensive endowments of land have heen made bv the 
Baja to ^rinivasa Aebaira and in the last Falgaa 
(INIareh) he married.” Gojml Bhatta did not share in the 
enthusiasm of the speaker, but remained silent for a while 
and then said in Sanskrit (alas for him ; 

he has lost his step), again and again. "When Chaitanya 
Das on his return to Visnupur communicated this 
to Criuivasa, the latter refused his food and was downcast 
for the whole day, regretting that he was lowered in the 
estimation of his Gum. 

But whatever feeling was created in the minds of 
those who actually retired from the world and lived 
in absolute seclusion, as to the conduct of Crinivisa, 
it is sure that the latter did not lose that living faith in 
God which made him known as an incarnation of Chaitanya 
amouvst the lav Yaisnavas. He lived in the world like 

O • • • 

an ordinary man, but he was not as other men. He 
lived with men but he lived for Krsna alone. Barnanauda 
describes the touching story of the mystic vision which 
^rinivasa saw, and this story has been repeated in many 
later biographical works of the Yaisnavas. One evening' 
with his soul fixed on the lotus feet of Krsna, ^rlnivasa 
passed into that world which is not beheld by others but 
onlr bv the chosen few. He saw that Badha and Krsna 
were bathing in the holy Jumna; They were sporting in the 
dark blue waters, crested with the golden rays of the setting 
sun, when the le*-ara, or nose-ornament of Badha fell into 
the river. She asked one of her maids to seek for it. The 
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maid Manimanjari bj' name, searched in the transparent 
The legend of the water under urhich every grain of 
nose-ornament. ■ gjear sand was visible, but the 

besara could not be^found. For three days i^rlnivasa lay 
unconscious enjoying this mystic vision, and Raja Vira 
HamvTra called all the physicians of his kingdom to bring 
him back to life. None of the remedies prescribed was of 
any use and it was believed for a time that ^rlnivasa was 
dying. REmchandra KavirSj, the physician and the 
scholarly disciple of ^rlnivasa at last arrived, and he 
restored the patient to his senses by the simplest means, 
^rinivasa awoke with a start, and exclaimed. “It has at 
last been found, it lay stuck in the roots of a water weed 
but it is now recovered.” Wbether this trance was morbid 
or a healthy vision of a world not seen by ordinary mortal 
eyes, this is a problem which we need not attempt to 
solve here. He related the story of the missing ornament 
with a reverence which touched the heart of all who heard 
it from his lips. 

Such visions came to him at times, and when he 
returned to his senses he looked like one purified by 
immersion in the holy Ganges. In these lectures, which 
are purely literary and historical, we need not dwell upon 
the philosophy of mysticism, a subject which is now being 
handled by such eminent scholars as Miss Under Hill, 
Prof. James, Dean luge and other "Western scholars. 

The Karnananda mentions the routine of ^ilnivasa’s 
life in detail. 

In the morning he used to read at least some of the 
following Sanskrit books, explaining and interpreting them 
to his disciples : L. Bhakti Rasamrta Sindhu, Yidagdha 
Madhava, 3. Lalita Madhava, 4. Haribhabtivilasa, 
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5. HaihBaduta, 6. GltSvali, 7. Satsandavvatocini, 8. Bhaga- 
vata, 10th Skanda, 9. Brahma SarhhitS. 

The study of the sacred books occupied him till 10 a.m. 
From 10 a.m. till 13 a.m. he shut himself in a room and 
said his prayers. From 12 to 2 p.m. he worshipped Krsna! 
From 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. he sang Kirtana songs with his 
disciples. The songs were mainly selected from the poems 
of Jaydeva, ChandidSs and Vidj’apati. 

At night he used to instruct his disciples, and discuss 
religious subjects with them. 

^rlnivasa had three sons ; 1. Vrindavan5chaiya, 

2. Badha-krsna Acharya and 3 Govindagati Achaiya ; the 
last named one was lame of one leg. Qrlnivasa had three 
daughters : 1. Hemlata Devi, 2. KrsnapriyS Devi and 

3. Kanchanlatika Devi. 

Gopijanaballabfaa, son of Ramkrsna Chattaraj, married 
Hemlata j Ohaitanya Chattaraj, son of Kumuda Chattaraj, 
married Krsnapriya Devi. In the districts of Birbbum and 
Bankura, a veiy considerable number of Vaisnava Brahmins 
are at the present day disciples of the descendants of 
(^rinivasa or of those of whom (^rinivSsa Achar 3 'a 
was the Guru. 

The most unassuming of the trio was (^ySmananda by 
reason of his bumble birth. The fact of his holding a 
low status in society served to adorn his nature with a 
naive humility which made him receive all tokens of 
favour, however small they might be, with a gmtitude 
and joy which aided the development of his spiritual life. 
He become a great scholar. This, however, would have 
been impossible but for the Vaisnava 'catholicity which 

CjamanaTida's sue- opened the portals of education to all, 
cess at Orissa. irrespective of creed and colour. A 
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Sadgopa (milkman) would have no opportunity, whatever 
to study Sanskrit^ if Vaisnava Goswamis would not 
have taken him as their pupil and subsequently even as 
a disciple. 

I have already stated, that ^yamananda came back to 
Kheturi with Narottama, when the sacred manuscripts 
were lost. From Kheturi he made a trip to Ambika 
Kalna where he met Hrday Chaitanya his Guru. He 
stayed there for a short time, and then visited his own 
native village Dharenda in Pargana Dandake 9 war in 
Orissa. His scholarship and faith drew to him a large 
number of pupils, who accepted him as their Guru. 
Nature had stamped him with greatness and caste-preju- 
dice could not obliterate his native nobility. At Dharenda 
he had a long disputation with DSmodara, a non-dualist 
scholar whom ^yamananda converted to the Vaisnava 
faith. A Mahomedan robber named Sher Khan, who was 
at first hostile to him, was also made a convert to the new 
creed by (^ySraananda at Dharenda. The name of Sher 
Khan was changed into Chaitanya DSs. Some of the 
Badha-Krsna songs composed by this man are to be 
found in the Padakalpataru. The details of the conversion 
of Sher Khan are to be found in the 15th Taranga of the 
Bbakti JElatnakara, and the PremaviMsa says that in Klrtana 
parties Sher Khan, now known as Chaitanya Das, distin- 
guished himself b}’’ his vehemence in singing Padha- 
Krsna songs. 

The river Suvarnarekha (/tV. the golden streak) runs 
to the north of the village of Bharajit, close to Eayani. 
Here was a powerful Paja, named Achyuta. His juris- 
diction extended over a considerable portion of the country 
known as the Malla Bhum. Bharajit, the capital of Paja 
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Achynta was bounded on one side by the river Dolonga- 
The Bhakti llatnakar says that on the bank of this river 
there was a spot romantically beautiful and picturesque. 
Here was the temple of the god (^iva under the name of 
Vane^wara. Aehpita, the king, spent many years with 
his wife BhavSnl in this place. A.ch 3 'uta^s eldest son was 
.Rasika Murari who succeeded his father at his death. 

Rasika Murari, the Raja, once paid a visit to a village 
named fluntaqila in Orissa. He staj’^ed here for sometime 
and met (^yamananda. The Raja felt the beginning of a 
new life come to him as he li%'ed with the Vai^nava scholar, 
and though the latter was a Sadgopa and he a Ksattriya 
Raja, all barriers melted away under the irresistible influ- 
ence of the Vaisnava Master’s piety. He accepted him 
as his Guru and his queens IqSnl and MSlati followed his 
example. 

The whole of Orissa lay at the time under the magnetic 
charm of Chaitanya’s life. Chaitanya lived at Purl for 
18 years. The beaut}* of Yaisnava visions, the puiity of 
Yai-jnava life, the devotion and religious fervour of Pratap 
Rudra, the monarch of Orissa, were already the general 
topics there, and when ^yumananda came about half a 
century later, though a Sadgopa by caste, the spell of his 
li\’ing faith irresistably appealed to the multitudes. 
Among a very large number of the followers of ^yama- 
nanda, the Bhakti Ratnakara mentions these distinguished 
names : Uddhaba, Akrnra, Madlmvana, Govinda, Jagan- 
natha, Anandananda, and BSdharaohana. But it was Raja 
Rasika ^lurari, whose influence was the greatest 
amongst the aristocracy of Orissa.. The Mahamja of 
Mg ynrbbanja and the chiefs of other feudatory States of 
Orissa acknowledge the disciples of Rasika Murari as their 
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Guru to the present day. And thus ^'ainananda is recog- 
nised by the aristocracy of Orissa as their great spiritual 
head. 

There were now various centres of Vaisnava activity 
in Bengal and Orissa. The most sacred of these places was 
of course Nadiya where Chaitanya was born. Visnupur, 

The varioHK centres of Capital of Raia Vira Hamvira, 

Vaisnavism. became now a favourite resort of 

of Vaisnana leaders and their influence spread far in the 
interior of the Birbhum and Bankura districts. 

Khetm’i in the Rajshahi district where Narottama was 
born aud lived the greater part of his life, became another 
rccoffnised centre of the new faiths W e find that his 
disciples in their proselytizing zeal went up to the eastern 
borders of Bengal, to Tipperah and Manipur, where the 
ruling chiefs now accepted the Chaitanya-cult. KupanSra- 
yana, the Court Pandit of RSja Narasinba of Pakkapalli, 
the first among the Brahmin scholars there to accept the 
teachings of Narottama, spread the tenets of Vaisnavism 
in the Dacca district, at Bbagyakula, Jaymontapa and 
other places where the Vaisnavas shewed great activity in 
preaching their propaganda. 

(yyamananda held the torch in Oiissa and illuminated 
not onty the palaces, but the humble huts and the straw- 
roofed cottages of the poor. So that Vaisnavism covered 
a greater area and claimed by far a larger number of 
adherents now, than even in the time of Chaitanya himself. 

(e) Vlrachandra’s %oorh. Legends alout him. 

"We have but incidentally mentioned Virachandra, 
son of Nityananda, in these lectures. He wielded great 
influence in the' Vaisnava community from Khaddaha, a 
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village on the eastern bank of the Ganges — a few miles to 
the north of Calcutta. Here 1,200 hundred Buddhist 
Bfaiksus and 1,300 Bhiksunis surrendered themselves to 
Virachandra who admitted them to the Order ■ of the 
Vaisnavas. * After the decadence of Buddhism these" 
people had been treated as outcastes bj' Hindu society, 
they were looked down upon as fallen and degraded in the 
eyes of the people. The ideal of chastity no longer worked 
among them, as they were cut ofE from the great Buddhist 
monasteries of Asia, whilst they were subjected to all the 
corrupt influences due to their degraded social status and 
to the contemptuous treatment of the victorious Brahminic 
school, which had succeeded in bringing about the fall of 
Bnddhism. No wonder that sunk into depths of depravity 
they became despised of all. They were called the Neda- 
Nedls or the shaven men and women ; for the Buddhist 
Bhiksus and Bhiksuyfs used to have their heads shaven. 

> The contemptuous name of Neda the shaven bead — given 

to Mahomedans by bigotted Hindus 
The Xeda-Xedis. . <• , 

is clenved from the title of the 

degenerate Buddhist Bfaiksus many of whom now swelled 
the ranks of Islamite converts. 

The Brahmins shut the portals of their society against 
these men and women. The new Brahmins like the venerable 
Nityananda, Sanatana and Bupa again opened them to. 
receive the fallen and the lost. The Bhiksuc and 
Bhiksunis had taken the vows of celibacy, but sunk in 
degeneracy, they led grossly immoral lives. Virachandra 
enacted a law by which the Bhiksus and Bhiksunis could 
marry when converted into the Vaisnava faith. Thus what 

‘ For particnlsrs of this, see Nityananda Tainsa VistSra by Yrnda- 
rana Oas. 
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could not be checked was elevated. For promiscuity was 
substituted the. permanent relation o£ wedlock. And if vice 
is still found to prevail in their ranks, it were wrong to 
impute it to the Vaisnavism which reclaimed them rather 
than led to inevitable decay. The instances of immomlity in 
their society are but remnants of the old latitude which 
once prevailed in their society. Vaisnavism has undoubtedly 
elevated their society by legalising marriage amongst 
them. 

Viraehandra carried on all the noble works which 
were inaugurated by his venerable father. He laid the 
axe to the very root of caste distinction by publicly ijro- 
claiming Narottama to be one of the best of Brahmins. 
The ' Neda-Ne^is,’ who now became Vaisnavas, annually 
held a fair at that particular spot at Kha^daha where they 
surrendered themselves to Viraehandra, and their Guru 
stretched his compassionate arms to raise and elevate his 
depressed brethern covered with shame and despised 
and rejected of men. The fair which used to sit every 
year to indicate the gratitude of the ‘Neda-Neejis' for their 
social promotion, was ceased six or seven years ago owing 
to lack of funds. It would be well if the Goswamis of 
Khaejdaha could see their way to revive this historic fair, 
a living memorial of the compassion and love which 
actuated their great ancestor in receiving with open arms 
the fallen and the depressed in society. The Sahajiyas, 
as these “ Neda-Ne^is ” are sometimes called, have a 
literature which possess a unique value in showing the 
transitional forms of their religious belief as it passed 
froni Buddhism to Vaisnavism. But of this we shall speak 
hereafter. The narrative of the conversion of the Neda- 
Nedls has been described in a book called the Nityananda 
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YanQ^-Vistara liy , Vrndavana Das.. , The^ok was written 
towards the; end of % 16th century.. . ' 

, Many legends are related abont Virachandra, A striking 
example is found -in. the Premavilasa connected with the 
, ' building of the stone image of 

th^ 93'§masundara Eay (Krsna) at Khag> 
Nowab. ■ daha. Virchandra once went to Glaur 

and was introduced to the Moslem 
Emperor there as a Fakir of great psychic powers. The 
Emperor received him with great kindness but said that 
as he was a Sannyasi he should have no caste prejudices. 
Virachandra said he has none. The Emperor was pleased 
with the reply, and ordered the Mahomedan cook of the 
.Royal kitchen to serve Vii-achandra with a rich dish of 
meat. The genuine Vaisnavas, like the Jains, have a 
dread and abhorence for meat-food. of 
any kind, so the feeling of Vira- 
chandra may be realised when he was served with such 
food by a Mahomedan cook. But he concealed his feeling. 
The cook brought a plate full of rich meat covered over 
with a milk-white piece of cloth. Virachandra ordered 
the cook to take away the cloth, which done, it was 
discovered to the wonder of all who witnessed the sight, 
that the plate contained nothing but a variety of beauti- 
ful fragrant flowers such as the rose, the jessamine, vela 
etc. The Emperor thought this was due to the complicity 
of his Hindu officers in oirier to save the Sann^’Ssi from his 
disagreeable ordeal, and ordered another plate, the contents 
of which he personally examined. But this time also the 
meat was converted into flowers as soon as the cloth was 
removed. Yet the Emperor tried a third dish, subjecting 
it to a still greater scrutiny. But when this time also 


Inyitition to dinner. 
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the result was the saihe, the Emperor vwas struck with 
: wonder, and promised -the SannyasI 
whatever he might seek or him. 
Virachandra made two requests. One was for an order that 
the temple at Khaddaha, the native c% of Virachandra, 
be for all future time free from the attacks of the Moslem 


iconoclasts, and the second was for the gift of a valu- 
able black stone which was in the palace, wherewith to make 
image of Krsna. Both the prayers were granted, and the 
sign known as Khnnti — the well-known combination of the 
cresent-moon and the Hindu trident — was first erected over 


the temples of Khaddaha, thus proclaiming them free from 
all attacks by Mahomedan bigotrj'. Many temples now bear 
the sign, some with the sanction of the Moslem rulers 


The present of a 
black stone and the 
Jckunti. 


and others without it, erected by the 
owners ndth the object of averting 
Mahomedan inroads. But the 


Khaddaha temples were the first in Bengal that were 
exempted by royal command from such attacks. The 
image built by the valuable stone was called yyamasundara 
Bay (Krsna). * 

The author of the Premavilasa, Nityananda Das, 
'repeatedly mentions in his book that he wrote an elaborate 
biography of Virachandra. This book which probably 


* Three images -vrere made by this piece of blackstone. The 
first and the most noted one tras of course Cyamasnndara Bay 
established in the Khaddaha temple by Virachandra’s son Achyntananda. 
The second one 'wras called ‘ Kandadullla' and established in at a place 
called “ SwamI Tana.” The third " Ballat'aji ” is in the temple at 
Ballavapnr. We have no hesitation in believing that the Ganr Emperor 
became an ardent admirer of Virachandra, whatever the cause might 
be, and made a gift of the blackstone to him. See the Premavilasa, 
the 24th Vilasa. 
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contained manv historical information seems to haTe been 
lost, and ret it is ccrions that such a preciocs work should 
have been allowed to disappear. For the biographer was a 
eontemporaiy of Tiiaehandra, and was held in .repute as a 
historian. Tiraehandra was undonbtedlr at the head of 
the Taisnara community of his time, not only because of 
his high character and attainments, but particularly because 
he was a son of Xityananda, the apostle whom Chaitanva 
himself revered as his elder brother. And it is much to be 
wondered that not a single copy of this important 
biography has been preserved by any of Tiiachanda’s 
nnmerons descendants. Nityananda Das wrote the 
Premavilasa by the order of Vfraehandra. Five hundred 
copies of this work, the author himself states, were made 
as soon as it was finished. * These were circulated in 
various centres of the Vaisnava creed in Bengal. Is it not 
a very mysterious circumstance that when a general history 
of the Vaisnavas like the PremavilSsa got a large circula- 
tion, obviously through 'S'irachandxa’s powerful support, 
_ , the bioaraphv of the leader himself, 

CLsrita cot ve: re- a long and elaborate work, was 

allowed to pass into oblivion by bis 
descendants though, they were the most infinential people 
amongst the Vaisnavas at that time as they are even now ? 
It has been whispered in some quarters that' the genealogy 
of some of the GoswSmzs who call themselvel direct 
descendants, of Xitvananda is a questionable one. The 
parentase claimed by them, now recognised by all, has 

rs St? 1 

The PrsTcs-Tilasa, Index to the 1C:L Vilajs 
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given them an undoubtedly enviable status in Vaisnava 
society ; and if the' allegation of their enemies has any 
grain of truth in them, it must have caused them 
considerable, expenditure and trouble to recast the old 
genealogical tables to make the revised pedigree acceptable 
to the members of Nityananda’s family. This may 
account for the deliberate extinction of so important an 
work as the NitySnanda Charita, whose testimony would 
have prevented all accretions of new matter other than 
really genuine ones in the pedigree of Nityananda's line. 


II/. The Historical works that describe the above 
narratives. 

{a) Nityduanda Has and his Premavildsa. 

. The historical works of the mediseval Vaisnava period 
(according to our classification) are devoted to the narratives 
briefly summerised by me in the foregoing pages. 

The most important of these works is the Premavilasa 
by Nityananda Das. We have great doubts about the 
authenticity of the last four chapters of the work published 
by Babu JasoadlSl Tslukdar of Kumartuli. I have come 
across numerous old manuscripts of this historical work, 
but nowhere have I found these chapters in them. In 
the library of the Univereity of Calcutta there are two 
copies of such manuscripts, and one of them announces 
on the last page that the Premavilasa ended there. 
Tlie date of the But though the texts tally almost 
Prema-vilasa, verbatim as far as the first 18 chapters 

are concerned, the printed book shows large accretions of 
new materials, the authenticity of which seem to be of a 
doubtful character. Indeed the date of the work given in 
15 
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the supplementary portion of the work seems to be quite 
untenable. If the pedigree of the Visnupur Rajas quoted 
in the Viqvakofa,* is reliable, the hitherto accepted 
date of the composition of Premavilasa can by no means he 
supported. Virachandra according to that pedigree 
ascends the throne in the year 1597 and ^rlnivasa came 
to his court when the Raja was a full grown man and had 
already acquired notoriety by his tyrannical administration. 
This was certainly the ease some years after 1597. The 
Premavilasa not only records all these facts, but relates 
two. marriages of Crinivasa which took place successively 
after the conversion of Vlra Hamvira into the new creed. 
There the author goes on to say that for a number of 
years (^rinivasa had no child which created some anxiety in 
his family. But his narrative does not stop here ; he gives 
us the names of the four sons and three daughters who 
were afterwards born to Crinivasa, and gives an account 
of the marriages of the daughters ! So if the date of the 
ascension of Vlra Hamvira to the throne of Visnupur, 
as recorded in the court-records of the ro^’^al familj’’, is 
reliable, the date of the composition of the Premavilasa 
to be found in the printed book and that of Karnananda 
given in Ramanarayana Vidyaratna's edition are incorrect. 
We have everj’ reason to believe the testimony of the 
Visnupur court-records. One i-eason is that it is related 
in all the biographical accounts of ^rtnivasa that -he paid 
a visit to Vrndavana after the temple of Govindajl 
was complete. The inscription in the temple saj's that it 
was built by Raja Mansinha by the direction of Rupa 
and Sanatana in the 3 ’ear 1590. Now it is also mentioned 
in the old records that ^rinivasa came to Vrndavana four 


* See the word Virabhnma. 
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the village of (^rlkhanda in the district of Burdwan. His 
father was Atmarama Das descended, from Pantha Das,.', 
the famous general of Vallala Sen ( 1100-1169 A.D. ) • 
Nityananda's mother was Sandamini. He was horn' in 
1459 A.D.‘ and had a brother named Ramachandia Diis. 
He was a good scholar in Sanskrit and read the Bhakti 
^stras with Virachandra, son of NityanandaT He 
acquired a practical training in the processes of -Yoga and 
studied the science of music with B.upa Ifarayana, the court 
Pandit of Raja Ifarasimha. In the Premavilasa we find 
some Sanskrit ^lokas that Nityananda himself composed. 
TTe also find him accompanying Jahnavi Devi, wife of 
Nityananda, in her journey to Vrndavana as her guide. So 
it may be presumed that he held an important position in 
the Vaisnava community, and indeed this is proved beyond 
doubt by the fact already stated that his disciples prepared 
500 copies of the PremavilSsa immediately after* it had , 
been written. He tells this himself incidentally in the 
work. 

In the supplementary portion of the Premavilasa, the 
authenticity of which, as already stated, I have reasons to 
disbelieve, Nityananda Das is represented as declaring to 
his readers that he was very old at the time he wrote the 
book, so that those subjects which he had already treated, 
he touched again, in some cases because his memoiy' 
had grown defective and in others because new materials 
were obtained which he could not put in their proper places 
owing to bis physical and mental infirmities. The plea of 
old age may be advanced as an apologj* for the imperfect 
nature of the patch-work done by the writer of the 

• * See Introduction to Granrapada Taranginl compiled by Jagat- 
bandhn Bhadra and published by the Sahitya Pari.;at of Calcutta. 
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In my previous works I identified the author Nityananda 
DSs whose other name was ValarSma Das, with the 
lyrical poet ValarSma Das, one of the most favoured Pada- 
kartas of this period. But I am now inclined to change 
my opinion. I find in the Karnananda that Pada-karta 
ValarSma Das was a native of Budhuipada and not of 
.^rikhanda, the native village of NitySnanda Das. The 
former’s title was Kavipati, and as Govinda Kaviraja also 
belonged to Budhuipada, ValarSm Das, the lyric poet was 
no doubt a member of the gifted family, a fact which is 
confirmed by the following line of the Padakalpataru. 

So be 

cannot be the NitySnanda Das, who w'as son of AtmSrama 
Das and author of the Premavilasa. 

The PremavilSsa though WTitten in verse is 2>rosaic in its 
spirit and in its style. Nowhere in this work is there any 
touch of poetical sentiment. Facts are put forward in a 
simple and unassuming manner. The great merit of the , 
book consists in its brevity and power of condensing and 
arranging facts. As the author gives his accounts mostly 
from first-hand knowledge, the descriptions are eharacteri.Bcd 
by a vividness of detail, which excites curiosity and does 
not oppress the reader with that feeling of weariness which 
so often confronts him in perusing some of the laboured 
Vaisuava biographies of a later period. 

Nitj'Snanda Das wrote an elaborate biography of 
Virachandra ; but the work, as already 
LifcofESpaKara-yana. grated, is now lost. The author of the 

Premavilasa mentions that he had contemplated writing 
an elaborate life of Bupa NaiSyana, the court-pandit 
of Narasimha Ray of Pukkapatti. TVbether such a book 
-vras written at all is not known. If it was ever written, 
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■it must have been a mine of historical information, as Eupa 
Nara^Tina had studied in various centre? of Sanskrit 
learning such as Benares and Puna, and his biographer 
who always gives interesting details in his narratives, must 
have illuminated his work with valuable historical side 
lights about these countries. 


(6) Jadituandana Dds — His Karnananda and other tcorks. 

After the Premavilasa, the next historical work of 
importance in Bengal written by a Vaisuava author is 
Karnananda by Jadunandana Das. Jadunandana was 
junior to Nityananda by some years, but he also was a 
contemporary of (^rTnivasa and "^’Traehandra. He too 
wrote his work mainly from first-hand knowledge. He 
belonged to the '^^aidya caste and the date of the composi- 
tion of Karnananda is given as 1607 in the edition published 
at Berhampur. But I have already mentioned my reasons 
for calling the authenticity of these dates in question ; 
I believe the date should be later by at least two 
decades. 

Jadunandana was born in the ^ullage iMalihati (modern 
Melati) near Hathwa. He was initiated into Vaisnava faith 
by Suvalacbandra Thakura, a grand-son of ^rinivasa 
Acharya. Hemalata Devi, a daughter of ^rinivlisa Aeharya, 
was married in the village of Budhuipada where Jadu- 
nandana Diis spent many years. He became a great admirer 
of this accomplished woman and spoke of her in all his 
works with great respect. The work was written by her oixler 
and it was she who, pleased with the author for the excellence 
of his composition, named it ‘Karnananda^ {lit. joy of the 
ear). Jadunandana has not the same command over facts 
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as his predecessor in the field — ^NifySnanda Das, hut he 
enters into theological topics with greater ease and power. 
He also enlivens his tale with poetical descriptions and uses 
a facile and musical style which affords a striking contrast 
to the rugged and epigrammatic lines of NitySnanda 
^ , Das. The Karnanaiida is divided into 

seven NirySsas or chapters. I need 
not repeat that the subject of this book is nearly the same 
as that of the Premavilasa. The first NiiySsa gives an 
account of the first disciples of (^rtnivasa ; the second that 
of the followers of his disciples ; the third gives a sketch of 
Eamachandra Kaviraja. The next two Nirj-Ssas, the 
fourth and fifth, are devoted to descriptions of the religious 
queries made by Vira Hamvira and the answers to them 
by Ramaebaudra Kaviraja. These dialogues cover a unde 
field showing the turn which Vaisnavism took after the 
daj’s of Chaitaura, and its elabomtion at the bands of Rupa 
and Sanatana. The Paraklya is emphasised in those theo- 
logical discourses, though the early ' commentators of 
Paraklya have given it a purely metaijhysical turn disso- 
ciating it from the grossness in which it is held in popular 
estimation. For a defination of what Parakij'a is, the 
reader is referred to pp. 116-18 of the History of Bengali 
Language and Literature and pp. S9-S1 to the Introduction 
to my Typical Selections, Part I. The latter pai’t of the 
fifth Niryasa gives an account of (^rinivasa’s inteiwiew with 
Gopala Bhatta and his correspondence with Jzva Goswami. 
The 6th describes the legend of Chaitanya’s prophecy about 
Crinivasa. The 7th or the last gives an account of the 
death of Raghunatha Das. Jadunandana was well versed 
in Sanskrit and gives in his Karnananda some preliminary 
verses in Sanskrit which are his own composition. He 
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pays in them ins respects to several Vaisnava worthies, 
[n these verses he praises (^rlnivasa in the following line : ■ 

1 bow to (^rinivSsaj the supporter of Paralciya) ; but of 
;his I shall speak in course of ray lecture dealing with 
:he theological literature of the Vaisnavas. 

Jadunandana Das is, however, well known as a 
translator of some of the Sanskrit poems of the Vaisnavas, 
;ueh as the Govinda LTlamrta by Kr^nadas Kaviraja, 
i^idagdha Madhava by Kupa and Krsnakarnamrta 

by Vilvamangala. These translations 
His other works. ,, . . , i .1 1 

are all metrical, and they have 

retained in their lucid and happy style the beauty of 
jhe originals to a remarkable extent. Jadunandana 
;s indeed reputed as the best of all translators of the 
Sanskrit works of the Vaisna%^as. And his Govinda 
Lilamrta is really • an excellent piece of work deservedly 
sommanding a wide popularity. He is besides a writer of 
many Badha-Krsna songs to be found in the Padakalpataru 
and other anthologies of Vai nava verse. 

(c) Naraliari Chakravarti and his loorks. 

' The next historian of the Vaisnavas in Bengal was 
Harahari Chakravarti. He was the son of Jagannath 
Chakravarti, a disciple of Vi^vanatha Chakravarti, the 
distinguished commentator of the Bhagavata. The latter 
compiled the commentary in (^ka 1626 (1704 A.D.). And 
Naraliari must have lived about this time or a short time 
after. The period of the latter’s literary activity may 
be roughly taken to cover 1716 to 1740. 
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^arahari GhakravartT held the past o£ cook in the 
■ . , , . famons temple of Govindait in 

A siicrt sserc::, ■*' . > ^ 

Bengal. a eireamstanee ■R-hicli 
aeeoimts for his aeearate description of the legends and 
other partienlars relating to the shrine and its neighhoar- 
hood. A reliable top?graphv of 2kEathnra and "I'nidaTani 
is to he foand in his celebrated rrork. the Bhaktiratnakara. 
ISamhari vras a disciple of a Gnru of the Order of 
^varortama and hence paid a tribute of hononr to him hr 
tnidEg a hicgraphr of the great Kavastha. Xarahari 
rrtote the following works : — 

I. Ganraebarita Chintamaai. 2. AnmSga Valiij. 
3, Bhakti Batanakaia. 4. Bahirmnkha PrakS^a. 5. Xarot- 
tama Vilasa. 

The BhakdratnSkara is the most important and ela- 
b-Drate of bis works: it ffives the historr of the progress of 
the Taisnava cause from the rime of Chaitanva'*s passing , 
awar to the end of the 17th eentnry. Grinirasa, 
iS^arottama and Cramananda claim a most important 
mention in this rolaminous memoir. The work contains 
about ISOOO couplets or 36000 lines. The anrhor has 
quoted a considerable number of Sanskrit texts in support 
of bis descriptions, and many extracts from Chaitanra- 
eharitamrta and Chaitanra Bbagarata are also given a 
prominent place among the authorities quoted by him. 
Bengali poems for the first rime received recdgniti-^n 
eoual to the famous Sanskrit sacred broks in this great 
work. The Bfcaktiratnakara (lit. sea of spiritual emotion) 
is divided into 15 f'lrar.pa* (waves' and for the details of 
the cc-ntents of each chapter, the reader is referred to p. 373 
of mv Vangahha^ O Sahitya (3rd edition) and p. oil. 
or my History of Bengali Language and Literature. 
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The Narottatna Vilasa or the life of Narottama contains 
13 chapters. It was written after the Bhaktiratnakara, 
and though a smaller work, shows a better command over 
Bengali style and an abler treatment of the subject. The 
G-anraeharita Chintamani is a collection of lyrics devoted 
to a description of the incidents of Chaitanya’s life. Of 
the other two works the one is a historical and the other a 
theological treatise. 

Narahari is also known by his another name 
Ghanagyama (Bhaktiratnakara, lath taranga). And is the 
author of many songs of Radha-Krma. 

Narahari gives an account of his life at the end of 
his Narottama Vilasa. He speaks of his father’s Guru 
Vi^vauath ChakravartI at eonsidemble length in this 
account. Narahari was born at the village of Reapur near 
Pani 9 Sla in the district of JIurshidabad. This PanicSla is 
not very far from Nasipur, the present seat of the Slaharaja 
of that locality. In a supplementary account of his life 
Written in 1855 A.D. by Anandanarayana Maitra Bhaga- 
vatabhu^ana of Giaspur in the district of Maldaha, we 
find that Harahari was a disciple of Hrsinha Chakravavti 
who was a member of the spiritual family of whom 
Virehandra is the head. 

Narahari was a bachelor all his life. In early youth 
he visited Navadwipa, and the sight of Chaitanya’s birth 
place filled his mind with overpowering emotion. He 
praj'^ed to him, whom all his community now knew as 
God himself, that he might be permitted to dedicate his 
life to the l^Iaster’s service. Returning home he acquired 
a thorough mastery of the Vaisnava scriptui'es, ap<^-^\ft 
home for Vrndavana. Tliere he attracted the 
of all the Vaisnavas b}”- his scholarship and fa 
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talked sparingly and often lie was seen shedding tears as 
he fixed his gaze on the image of Govinda in the temiile. 

Sometimes he would be discovered 
cian, waving the Chamara over the image — 

at others washing the temple with his 
own hands. Sometimes he fanned the image while teare 
rolled down his cheeks. The priest respected him for his 
faith and for his ehai-aeter. Seldom did he talk wdth any 
one, but alwa3’s lay absorbed in the study of scriptures or 
in these dreamlike visions which mystics alone are priri- 
leged to behold. In one of these he heard the voice of the 
God Govindaji calling him in sweet familiarity, saying 
'‘Narahari you know how to cook well, won’t you cook 
food for me ?” The memorj’’ came back to Narahari that 
in his early j'outh he was known to be a good cook 
amongst his friends, whom he often served with dainties 
prepared' by his own hands for the sake of friendship. 
“The Lord wants food cooked by me, may mj’' hands be 
ever blessed” said Karahari, and that day he took per- 
mission of the temple-cook to do his task himself. "When 
the food was prepared, it was so delicious that the Eaja 
of Jaipur, who was the custodian of the temple, emploi'ed 
him permanentlj’’ as the cook there. It is said that the 
Eaja did so by the order of the deity himself who appeared 
to bim in a dream and told him how greatly he relished 
the offering of food cooked by Narahari. Narahari of 
course did not accept anj* pay for this work. He was an 
ascetic and as eveiy day he brought the meal with care 
and love before the image, he could not restrain the 
tears which gathered in his eyes. 

He was also a great singer and musician and thought 
within himself “Here are my hands employed in his service 
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but he has also given me a good voice, o£ what use raav 
it he if I do not sing praises unto him ?” And there all 
night long he would perambulate the temple and sing and 
dance and declare to all that he was blessed by this other 
service. He repeated the name of God night and day, 
and people as they saw him forgot their cares and realised 
what the blessings of faith and God’s grace are. So many 
bad lives were reformed by his example. Surely a mystic’s 
simple happiness in God and goodness may be as useful 
to humanitv as tlie toil of the artizan or the chattering 
of the tradesman ! 

Narahari did service as a cook for some years in the 
temple of Govindaji but became a wandering monk and 
beggar during his last vears. He sang God’s name to all 
and wrote works which show his wonderful scholarship 
and great poetical talents. 

(d) Other works. 


Basika Slangala. 


There are other works of a historical and biographical 
nature more or less important in this period of Vaisnava 
literature and amongst these we may 
mention the Basika Mangala by Gopi- 
vallabha Das, Basikananda was the eldest son of Baja 
Achyuta, a disciple of ^amananda. This we have already 
noticed. Basikananda was born in 1590, and Gopi- 
vallabba was his contempoiar)*. The latter gives a feithful 
account of the proselytising efEected by the latter and 
particularly how Vaidyanatha Bhanja of Mayurbhanga 
and other chiefs were converted to the Yaisnava faith by 
Basikananda. The Yaisnava festivals that took place at 
Berakuli and Alamganj in Midnapur are vividly described 
in this poem. 

16 
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Anotber ircportant ~ork of tHs ekss i= the BsnicI 

Cisis l>v PuTcsottsma SiddhSutaTaglca. It rnizten 

in the vesr 1710 A.D. It carrates soine of the ine:<Irr;t= 

of Chsdi&urz's life, hnt its main object is to sive an 

ac-eoast or the life of Ba^-cf D£?. a eonirj3Ti:on and £o:fo~er 

• ^ ^ 

of Chattacja. Baiitel Das’s father 
Chhafeari Chatto had a bearstifhl 
hoase on the hank? of the Ganges at 
Xadia : his mother BbSsjarati trss 
brovm for the piety of her life and hish character- Pr-'f. 
BhagaTataramara Castri of the Hnghli College is a direct 
des-t-erdant of Ba±cf JMs. Barrel Das’s soe 2 s on KSdhIi- 
Krsna. inserted in. the Padakalpatam- are admired for their 
xcetical eneeilence and their spiritnai ferronr. 

He^ardin? the other biographies! and historical tTorlnf 
of the VsisnaTas in Bengal- the reader is referresi to pp- 
oll-5I5 of the Historr of Ben2ali Lan^nsse and Litem- 
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(a) The spiritual philosophy underlying the songs. 

(h) Govinda Das. 

(<r) The peculiar excellence of the Yaisnava Songs. 

(d) Jnanadas. 

(e) Valarama Das. 

(/) Song by a Mahomcdan poet. 

(ff) The spiritual philosophy underlying the songs. 

We now come to the literature of the Padas in which 
the Vaisnava poets have excelled. The Radha-Krsua 
songs form the bulb of this literature which also contains 
songs on Chaitanya and Nityananda, some of these being 
of great beaut}'. I cannot undertake to give even a 
superficial idea of the merits of this extensive literature. 
These songs represent the highest culture of the Vaisnavas 
and are due to a variety of social and local causes which 
make it extremely difficult to convey an idea of their 
beauty and intrinsic worth to foreign scholars. The songs 
seem occasionally sensual in language, yet they are not 
so. It is not the commentator’s labour which invests 
them with a mystic interpretation. The poets wrote 
under mystic influences, and what may seem to super- 
ficial readers to be a sensuous garb is the mere language 
of human love without taking recourse to which the 
spiritual joy cannot be conveyed to ordinary people. Yet 
the diamond is a diamond and should not be confounded 
with the clay and dross with which it is found covered 
•when Nature hands it to the jeweller. 

We have seen a number of ascetics, some of them 
princes and most of them nursed in the environment of 
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ease and of -world^s affection in their early years. They 
severed the ties and abandoned the comforts of home for 
God's love. This love tvas a definite point of realization 
•with them. Joy intoxicated and maddened them, so that 
it made them totally nnconscions of all physical pain and 
discomfort. We find Chand Ray thrown into a noisome, 
prison by the Emperor of Ganr. There we find him 
occupied "with his mystife visions and blessed. In fact he 
told the Emperor that cnt off from worldl}* care he was 
happier within the darfc walls of the dungeon than ever, 
^ since he could there devote himself 

dsm according to the to God undisturbed. There were 
the lives, of Xarottama and of Raghu- 
natha Das, who like Galahad in Europe pursued a holy 
viaon all their lives, and were happy and contended 
inspite of their renunciation of all worldly pleasures. 
Thej* were not only merged in joy themselves but imparted 
it to all who beheld their trances. Asceticism did not isolate 
them as it did some of the Yogis of old. The joy they 
tasted was shared by hundreds of men who came in 
contact with them, and were sanctified by their influence. 
Nor did it extingnish their moral lives as some positive- 
minded critics may suppose. Until and unless the highest 
point of moral life is reached, mystic toiods are imiwssible 
to the soul. We find (^inivasa for three days and 
nights merged in the vision of a search for Radha's ear- 
ring lying nnconscions but happy. ^ hether it be the 
Holy Grail or Radio's ear-ring, whether it be the 
risht of a cmeified Christ* or Krsna playing on 
his flute or the Bridal ring of Christ worn by Catherine 


X 
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Teresa ased to bsbold -nsons of Cra«5ed Chris: : see Life 
Teresa trat^siated froai the Original Spanish by I. Dalton (ISoi), 
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of Siena^^ it; does nob matter • the vision is a truth, it 
comes to the chosen few, and -when it comes it is a strange 
experience of joy to the soul ; it sanctifies even those who 
behold the mystic-trance. This holy influence cannot be 
spread by a diseased soul. If it be a disease, it is like the 
pearl which is said to be a disease of the pearl-oyster. 
To its owner it is a pearl beyond all price. It may be 
called a disease by the scientific observer, cold and 
practical. But the pearl of the oyster is the crowning 
point of its life-history. It may be painful; it may 
even cause its death ; yet is its culmination, and its destiny. 
The vision of the mystics is also his highest joy and the 
highest reward and success of his life. When he gets it, 
well may he hold it forth to the Emperor and say in 
ecstasy of pride and delight, “ This is far more precious 
than your kingdom.” 

We need not refer again and again to Chaitanya. 
Even his followers showed to the world the living beauty 
of the realization of a joy superior to anything which 
the world calls pleasure. The sight of these mystics 
impress the poets more than othei’s ; for the poets are 
nearer to the mystics than are ordinary folk. The /?adas 
of the Vaisnavas record the beauty of the visions of the 
mystics. 


Th§ soul marches in its search for &od. It has first 
heard the sound “ Come unto me ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden.” The sound becomes 
more and more distinct. Worldly 
pleasures lose their charm and through and beyond all the 


The Purva Baga. 


* “ Catherine of Siena was betrothed to Christ -vrith a ring which 
remained always on her finger though visible to herself alone. 
Christian Mysticism by William Ralph Inge D.D. p. 371 (1913). 
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sounds heard around, the call of the winner of the soul 
comes floating in the air with its irrestible music. The soul 
knows not from what direction the call comes, nor from 
whom it comes — ^but it comes with an irresistible force. 
The Purva-Raga songs describe this awakening of the 
holy passion in the human soul for God. One of the 
songs runs thus ; “ The wonder-ful beauty of the Being 
have I seen. It has grown impossible for me to stay at 
home, but yet I knew not who He is nor do I know His 
name.”* The illimitable is beyond comprehension hut 
nevertheless it atti-acts the soul, which arvakes to this 
sense of first lore and with it to the pain of separation 
from Him. The world has long veiled Him from the 
sight fay many enticements. His great love first comes 
personified as the mother having no sleep in her eyes as she 
watches her babe, who protects the baby from the gnat and 
the fly fanning it through long nights and then in the 
march of life she continually follows her child, some times 
scolding, some times speaking in the voice of love. The 
voice of Him who speaks in love we do not bear in this 
nois}' world of self and all on a sudden the first sound is 
caught from a higher world ,* it says “ Up, up. Oh maiden 
soul, work as I bid. Be in the world and work in it, but 
yield thyself unto me. Just as a maiden in love works all 
day in her household, but yearns with her whole soul for 
the night of union, so do thou work in this world but do 
all for the sake of my love”.- The soul engaged in its 

> c^l ^ 

sitsr JTtf? nft ( &c., Old Botig. 

- Chaitanra’s teaching’s to Sanatana : — 
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weaiy work of the day feels that the quality of the work 

done, does not always satisfies its hopes. Inspite of its 

best attempts it is not always the gold that is produced. 

There is alloy in the result of its labour. Critics find fault, 

and enemies are ever ready with the crown of thorns for 

the devoted head ; and in despair the soul threws itself at 

the lotus feet of Krsna and weeping says “ Whether I am 

chaste or not you know best, I do not know even what 

is good or bad for me. Says Chandi Das, what is vice 

and virtue I do not know. Your lotus feet are all to 

me.”‘ The very name of God creates a pure fiame 

in the soul at this stage. As Chandi Das says “ Lo, I 

have not seen Him. yet, the very Name has such a power 

to win the soul, that I wonder what I shall be if I am so 

fortunate as to have a touch of Him."® 

The Padas or songs of Radba-Kf riia were often sung 

by Klrtaniyas or the head-singers, aided by a choins, 

before such men as Narottama and Kaghuuatha Diis. 

Badha is the t3’pe of the soul ciuving for God j she, a 

princess, has given up all for the sake of Kr.spa. And did 

not these Vaisnava apostles, before wdjom these songs were 

sung, also do the same for the sake of Krsna ? Krsna 

is always before their eyes too. The dark blue colour of 

the Jumna brings a vision of Him to their e3'es ; the 

*sky, the tree, the flower and its fragrance all remind 
■» 

»itR Erlpi 1 


ChandidaS. 
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these devotees of One from whom flow all beauty, all 
music, and all fragrance. They have risen to a plane 
where the eye is not that of the dreamer but of the actual 
seer of strange sights. The abstract symbol of love becomes 
a tangible reality illustrated by the lives of the Masters. 
The ^ BUpa' or a description of God as imaged in the 
soul of the devotee, combines in its conception the highest 
poetry that the human soul is capable of realising with 
the highest spiritual elevation. The Padas are mere com- 
mentaries, interpreting these lives vividly to the people. 

The song begins with the measure of the cowpen — 

_ „ Gostha. The great Being plays m'th 

The Go-stha songs. , •* , , L 

the cow-herds. The Christian senp- 

ture says : — TThere two or three are gatliered together 

in my name, there am I in the midst of them." He plays 

with us too, though we know it not. The cow-herds knew 

.not that be was the great Being but they loved Him with 

their whole soul. It is by love alone that He may be 

approached. Yogis have tried to approach Him by 

penances, austerities and physical mortiflcations. They 

have got but a glimpse. Thinkers have tried to solve the 

problem of the Being’s existence by philosophical reasoning. 

Alas, the problem has proved too knotty for them. But 

these cow-herds of the Vradu-groves loved him with their 

whole soul ; and the Being is with them, playing with 

them. Says one of the cow-herds " When we sleep, we 

dream of you Krsna and utter j'our name. Mother says 

‘what a fool are you j where is Kr.?na now in your house?’ 

then am I ashamed of myself." When the play is played 

without Him, danger comes in the shape of the Demon 

Vaka or Tniavarta. The poisoned lake is a peril to the 

life, or death approaches riding on the, hurricane or in the 
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hailstones let loose by the God of the skies. Lo, the cow- 
herds are overwhelmed with despair and pray into Him 
with their whole soul’s might. The mighty Being comes 
to their rescue, and is with them even in the body of a 
child, when the child’s soul, full of simplicity and love, 
clings unto Him with unswerving devotion. This is the 
commentary of the ‘ Gostha ’ play. One of the most 
fascinating points of the Gostha Fadas is the decorating of 
child-Krsna by his mother Jasoda. The very language 
of the poetry here seems to he resonant with that music 
played in a temple on the occasion of putting the right 
ornament in the right place. It reminds one powerfully 
of the morning service in a Hindu temple, when the image 
is dressed with its morning robes by the priest. The 
deit}’- is the babe here and Jasoda, the tj’^pe of dmne 
motherhood. She, displays every sentiment of worship 
and devotion while she dresses her son for his day in 
happy life of the fields. The Deva Gostha describes the 
wonderful spectacle of the gods paying their respects to the 
cow-herd who is the greatest of gods. The god of Thunder, 
Indiu, the God of the Vedas, Bramha, the civil-head of 
the gods — Gane9a, and the Hermit-god (^iva, all come to 
the grove and bow before Krsna, the god of divine 
love. This is but a symbol of the great fact that love 
is mightier than the sword ; it humilates the pride of 
learning and makes it way to the heavenly region at 
whose gate asceticism vainly knocks. It is as though 
Bonaparte or Cromwell or the monk king Charles V 
were bowing before the child Christ, — the Divine 
Babe adored by poet and sage as well as by 
priests and rulers. It is love that subdues the proud 
Emperor’s haughty eyes and it is love that employs the 
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greatest forces of tKe world to protect the weakness of 
women and frail children. It is on this love that the 
Gostha-songs dwell ; they lead us besides to grass)* 
meadows and the occupations of the pasture and the simple 
pleasures of the countr)- — ^to a region of joy in which the 
awful might of the Lord is kept in the background j the 
cowherds are almost unconscious of it ; it is bis love that 
thrills so sweetly that they forget its awe j and if He 
leaves them, they throw themselves on the ground and feel 
themselves listless and sad — too forlorn to tend their herds 
and do their simple pastoral tasks. In the Uttara Gostha- 
songs when the Queen waves her lamp to welcome Kr^na 
back from the fields to home, we see his face brighten in 
response to the gleam, gi^’ing unspeakable joy to the 
mother. The scene reminds us of the evening service 
where the priest makes a wave-offei’ing of light to his 
deity. The temple and the home become one in these ^ 
accounts, because home and temple alike are mystically 
the abode of the loving God we love. He is indeed the 
Terror of the terrible as the Maha nirvana Tantra has it, 
but still he is soft as a babe, and his voice is sweeter than 
the sound of the lute as the Yaisnavas say. The mysterious 
power tliat loves yet terrifies, that attracts with smiles 
and repels with frown, — that watches like a mother and 
yet pursues as an enemy and spy, this mighty PoweV 
gives the key to His Paradise to him who cries,^ “Beat 
me if you will, look at me with frowning brow and 
angrj' eyes, but I shall not leave thee.” It is as the 
child clasping the mother with his arms and crying “Oh 
mother, mother” when she beats him. And so also 
the divine heart melts into compassion and love, and 
He showes himself as the Upanishads have said “as 
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our fathei' — as the guide of our lives and as our onij’’ 
friend”. 

The Padas of the Goshtha through pastoral scenes, 
bring us to the very gate of heaven, as the distant land- 
scape often seems to the eve to dissolve into the horizon. 
In the language of the world, thy speak of the world 
beyond. They raise the soul to that harbour of safety 
which may he called its true landing place, leading it to 
what is unfamiliar and strange, through the femiliar 
and the old. The song with which a Kii-tanij’a first 
begins the Gostha Kirtaua is often that the first line of 
which is l” (Here comes 

the cowherd ^ridama with a stiiped turban on his head). 
The picture becomes gradually more and more viHd. 
(^rdama has gold riugs on his ears and a jewelled necklace 
on his broad chest. He clothes himself in picturesque 
robes which show a mingling of many colours. But 
though his costume is rich, he carries 
on his .<!honlders a stout rope for 
tethering the cattle ; the cord almost 
touches his golden earrings and hangs carelessly with his 
gold necklace down his breast. As he comes he reels like 
a madman for joy of the expected meeting with Krsna 
which woi'ks like liquor in his brain. Then come others ; 
a’ll are described, — some tall, some short, — some plaj-ing 
on the Hute and others on the horn, rill at last we meet the 


stately figure of Valarama — the elder brother of Krsna. 
Though a well-known mythological personage his character 
has been recast in the Yaisnava songs ; he appears here as 
a firing historical figure. For, as desciibed in the songs, 
he is unmistakably Nityananda himself. Chaitanya in his 
trances saw Krsna, but Nityananda in his trances .saw 
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Tlie poets detail his beauty in the minutest detail, drawing 
similes freelj' from the flower, from music, from the blue 
tint of the clouds and thus display him as our highest 
poetic dream — a light beyond “the frontier of our cons- 
ciousness” — with the flute in hand which entices our soul 
by ravishing notes of divine love. Sometimes thej' describe’ 
the pang of Radha — the type of the human soul of man in 
love with the Divine Being — in her pursnif after the 
glorious vision. The Mathura relates the stor^' of the grief 
of parting and separation. It is the dark night of the soul,' 
as some of th j European mystics have called it. It shows 
the sorrows and sacrifices of the soul, 
on the cross of love. For eveiy maa 
or W’omau who has loved and sacrificed himself or herself 
for its holy cause, is a Christ on a tiny scale, and 
the reward of all sacrifice is to die on a cross. Love 
is a gift — the giving away of all that the soul 
possesses. It is not a claim for a return in kind, 
rather is it a promise to sufEer all that the soul is 
capable of suffering. Unrecompensed it will go. Evil 
will it endure in return for the good it gladly gives. — Fts 
symbol and histoiy is the mother’s heart which takes the 
vow of suffering — of evei-lasting sorrows. The 'Milthura 
is the history of unreturned and iinrewaixled love, w'hich 
triumphs after death, and whose holy flame, fed by its own 
inward joy, no suffering can quench. 

As I have stated in my previous lectures and in my 
History of Bengali Language and 
Literature, the Kirtanu songs begin 
with a Gaurachandrika or a song describing the incidents 
of Chaitanya’s life. This is the key-note to the riglit 
interpretation of the Radlm-Krsna songs. It explains to 
17 


. The Gaurachandrika. 
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the antlienee what sort oE things they are likely to expect. 
It indicates that the Eadha-Krsna songs tell of joys and 
sorrows which the human soul experiences while strinng 
for the right comprehension of the great problem of life. 
It represents the soul struggling for a true fountain of joy 
in the place of barren pleasures which lead us ultimately to 
eternal conflicts and to eternal disappointments. Far 
higher than the creed of “ doty ” as the highest aim of life, 
hut which reduces a human being to a mere maehinary — ^is 
the doctrine of loving, which gives grace to action and 
breathes inspiration into soul. Yarious forces are at work 
in the universe, hut love alone is its sustaining power and 
life. The Gaurachandrika is the ke}'-note and message of 
this Gospel truth of Love. 

The Kirtaniya, often of a very humble birth and 
invariably without an}* western culture, grapples religons 
problems with a mastery of technical learning which is . 
astonishing. He begins by praising Nadi3 — the town 
where Chaitanya was bom. He says that the religions ideas 
of this place are strange. For they are not bon-owed from 
the Yedas. He emphasises again and again that the laws 
of Nadia rise far higher than those to be found in the 
ancient scriptures. Devotion defeats and destroys mere 
dogma and doctrine, routine and rale. For the Vaisnavas 
refuse to believe in the Brahmin and even the Ycda. 
Every* variety of Riidha-Krsna songs has a number of 
Gauraehandriklis prefixed to them as a prelude, though the 
events in the life of Krsna and Chaitanya are so widely 
dissimilar. For instance when the Gostha or the pastoral 
plays of Krsna with the cow-herds are to be sung, Chai- 
tanva’s life history prorides no means of likening his 
career to that of the divine cow-herd and his sportive 
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existence at Vrndavana. For Chaitanya was a Bralimiii 

scliolar, ignorant o£ pastoral life and 
The Mathura. . , 

unsKuIed in pastoj-al revels, but the 

Kirtauiya sings : “ Chaitanya remembers the Gostba 

play of Krsna and calls the cows — (^yriraali, Dhavali and 
others by their names.” The singer, who is also the inter- 
preter of bis songs, improvises poetical commentaries 
for bis audience. He says " Where are the animals that 
Chaitanya calls so sweetly ? Is it a mad utterance ? No. 
The beasts whom Chaitanya calls are really those who have 
forgot Him, and devoted themselves to ministering to their 
passions. It is those beasts that Chaitanya calls, as Krsna 
called ^yamali and Dhavali by his flute. The cows could 
not resist the call of Krsna^s flute and behold here how the 
sinner responds to the sweet call of Chaitanya.” The 
Vai.snava songs reach their climactic point of pathos in "the 
Mathura.” A word may be needed to explain what it is. 
When the human baby first open its eyes, it meets the 
Lord ■ of Love face to face in its mother watching it with 
infinite kindness. The arms of the mother are its pillars 
of strength. She keeps up the whole night watching the 
sweet smile on its lips and is not weary of beholding its 
beauty day and night. The mother’s heart bleeds to see 
the child ailing and fain would sacrifice her all to remove 


the ailment; the mother is the Protecting God, feeling 
infinite ’ compassion and love for the child. The baby, 
however, grows to manhood. Mother’s care is withdrawn. 
The eyes that pursued him with breathless anxiety seeking 
his welfare are no longer there to watch him. Engaged 
in the bitter struggle of life, he remembers the great mercy 
and love of God that had taken shape in the mother to 
protect him, and feels the pang of what Browning calls in 
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her Araia L:-igb “tbe mo-ber-tra:}!:.” This feeling of 
forlornaess forse tbe gronni o: tbe Mntbara 5on;«. Tbe 
Loffd vras so mereiitii nnU ioTi'ing. that if a small thorn 
tvoaM pic-rce the fcatjv’s teet- there t~ere those appsinted to 
protect it. to whom it •n-cald h-e like a dasser to the soul. 
Bat novr. alas, v/lien a dagger actually pierces ti.-e b.-east, 
there is none to spesik a vrord of symputhv. Gcd has 
removed his hand to prcb.-ct and even to bless. The 
irstbani soags dvreli fip:.a the great lore of Go*d and his 
great iadicereac-e. laSaite love and inSnite cmeltv are 
she^rn by eoatrast. and the jatLc-s are so great that tbe 
•Very strings of the poets' lyres seem to break at the bish- 
pitebed music of thes-- songs. IMatbura literally means 
Krsaa*s desertion of Tradavana and going to ^fathnni. 
To tbe mj-stic, it has a dt-rj^r meaning. Tbe poet Krsna 
Kzmaht. and manji others bare wholly idealised the 
iSIatbura. KrfJ.^a EInraaia say? "whea the vision of God 
is clear, the mystic thinks that Knfna is at Vr.ndiivaDa, 
vrhea the vision fades, be thinks iersna to have gone to 
Mathura” I ha're seen KiraniySs creating a v.dld scene 
of emotions among the audieuees by the irresistable appials 
of these =oa 2 -s: not an eye that did not sbel tears, not a 
heart that did not fed tbrcLs of pain and Joy alternately 
at the refereuces to di'-dne cruelty and to divine love. 

The orthodox Yaisnavas have clothed Cfiaitanya's 
advent into the tvorld vrith fasc-injtmtr Ic-i'c-nds. One of 
these sav5 : that once up on a time Krsna vrished to fe-d 
himself wLat I’SdhS herself felt for i:is low. He said to 
her Your tears, your emoti-ms and trsi.-ee? bare a charm, 
mv love, that makes me year.i f-.r tastiu" them myself. Here 
do I fake my voa-, I slua:! be b'^fra o:s tbe earth, and mad 
after vour iovc shall I vrander from jJaee to place, and thror.- 
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mentioned the month and the iithl of important historical 
events hut in many such cases they have omitted to 
mention the year. Tl'e trust we are right in holdinsr that 
Govinda Das was born some years after 1550 at Kumar- 
nagar. The reason which makes us reject the year of his 
birth as accepted by the modern Vaisuava historians also 
stands in the way of our believing 1612 A.D. to be the 
year of his death, as given in those historical treatises. 
TVith greater accuracy we may say that his life which 
was a long one according to all records, covered the latter 
part of the 16th and the earlier half of the 17th century. 

Govinda Das’s grandfather on the mother’s side was 
Damodara, a resident of Qrikhanda in the southern part 
of the district of Bardwau. Damodara was a Sanskrit 
poet of repute. His daughter Sunanda was married to 
Chiranjiva Sen of Kumamagar. The latter was a 
companion of Chaitanya and adopted the calling of a 
physician — ^the profession of his caste. 

Chiranjiva Sen’s two sons, Rumachandra Ka^^t^^ja and 
Govinda Kavitaja — ^the poet of whom we are speaking — 
deservedly held the front rank amongst the men of letters 
of an age noted for its gifted men. Ramchandra 
Kaviraja’s scholarship almost equalled that of Qrinivasa — 
the most illustrious of the Vai-:uavas of his time in jjoint 
of learning. There were numerous Brahmin disciples of 
Rumachandra though he was a Vaidya by caste. Govinda 
Diis became an expially great j>ersonality amongst his 
contemi>oniries by his superior jwelical talents which have 
won him great fame in his own land. 

Many writers have described the wonderful impcttis 
which his i^jetical lowers received 
His coaveis.o— from his conversion to Vaisnavistn 
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descriptions are vivid for. lie was a constant associate of the 
Master. Compose songs on Radha-Krsna love and I offer 
3’ou HQ}’ blessings; I hope ere long to see yon achieve 
remarkable success in performing this task.” Govinda Das 
wrote the Sanskrit work Sangita Madhava, bat he has 
Tlie appreciation of acquired immortal laurels by his 
lus songs. Radba-Krsna songs in the vernacular. 

Karnananda says, “ The earth was flooded with hi.s 
music.” In. the great festivities of the Vaisnavas, these 
songs were sung by (^r! DSs and Gokul Das, two reputed 
Klrtanij'Ss of Kanehangon'a, and '\'iraehandm, the leader of 
the Vaisnava communit}*, often embraced the poet before 
large audiences in token of his high appreciation of the 
merits of these songs. Jiva Goswiimi, about whom. I have 
alreadj* written full)' in m3' previous lectures, the greatest 
Indian scholar of the age, wrote manj' letters to Govinda 
Das from Vrndavana extolling his poems. It appeal’s that 
the poet used to send his new songs to Jiva for approval. 
In one of his letters Jiva writes: — 

sroTJTC? i” 

(I have received your new poems on Kr-sna. It was 
ver}' kind of 3’ou to send them to me now as 3'on kind!3' 
did in the jiast. These poems have (he iwwer of charming 
the soul like divine nectar. I long to read your new poems 
and hope that you will fulfil my expectations in future.) 

Govinda Diis used to refer bis difficulties in reading the 
Vaisnava scriptures to Jiva Gos%vami. A letter has been 
preseiwed in which the poet refers to Jiva his difficnlt3 
in regard to the meaning of the passage beginning with 
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Accordingly they went to Telia Budhari and settled 
there. This village is only a few miles from Khclnri — 
the city where Narottama lived. This may have served as 
an inducement to the brothers in choosing their residence. 

The Bhaktiratnakara mentions that Govinda Das 
The occupation of his during the last years of his life busied 
last years. himself in making a collection of 

his songs at Telia Budhari.^ In his youth he 
had paid a visit to the village Vhisfi in the Darbhanga 
district and had collected a largo number of Vidyaiiati’s 
songs. In the colophons of some of these he cleverly put 
his own name side by side with that of Vidyiipati, intro- 
ducing fay humorous half-lines poetic suggestions of 
curious beauty. Badhamohana Thakur, who edited those 
vernacular songs in Sanskrit in the 1 8th century, has 
thus explained the occurence of the names of both poets 
in the refrains. 

Govinda Dus was for forty years of his life a (^akla ; 
and then turned Vaisnava and began his pjcUcal career. 
He died about the middle of the 17th century at the age 
of 76. 

l*il csrfm i 
^ f?l% 0 

^ I 

<M 8 

®*il 3^1 1 

Tlie Bliaktiratnnkura, p. G72. Bcrhnmpur edition. It ia stated later 
on in the Bhaktiratnakara that the brothers settled at TcHu Budhari 
in a part of it known as the Par^hima Para (the western ward). 
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Govinda Das was a great friend of Santosa Ray — 
brother of Cbtind Ray of Rajmahal. Go^^nda Das was 
also a dear friend of Santosa Datta of Khetnri who in- 
herited the Kheturi state on Narottama’s taking the vow 
of Sannyas. Rupnamj-ana, the scholar and the Court- 
Pandit of ITrisimha Ra}', the Raja of Pakkapalli, was also 
on terms of great intimacy with the poet, who has refer- 
red to those three friends in the colophons of some of his 
songs. 

I shall try to translate here some of the songs of 

Govinda Das. The poetic beauty of the originals will 

not be found in the tiauslation 
Some of his soup's. .... . , , • , , 

but this is inevitable, particularly 

so in the case of Govinda Das’s poems, as these are 

characterised b}' a »weetne.5s of language which is 

matchless even in the mellifluous Bengali tongue. 

Sad/itt speaks nf Krma’s lore for her to her maids. 

" He knows that at noon day when I go to bathe, the 
sandy pathway on the J umna side is hot. He steals thither 
and waters the path for me ; and as I behold him doing 
this, my heart feels the silent pang of love. When alone 
I go to the bathing ghat he sees my foot-prints and 
kisses them. Sly heart again feels the pang of silent 
•love. But abashed I stand aside, thihking what will the 
people say 

* 5*3? I 

’ItsJC® Etra CT 'lift I 

^ ^ I 
~ ’let'll 
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.A-fetranger has no means of esitering -the inner court 
of the Hiiuln.Zenena to meet his love. ^The woman haS' 
to go out covering herself with the darkness, of. the- night, 
to meet him. Her- difficulties are great.. She is unaccus- 
tomed to walk in public paths. But even these have tb be- 
avoided- for fear of detection and she has to; tread unbeaten, 
paths^ full of thorn}: plants, infested by stiakes and danger- 
ously slippery during the rains. . Eadha trains, herself- 
•--before ffoinff out in the dark to meet her Kr-na, ” 

- “ She covers the path of her own courtyard with thorns 
and makes them slippery with water. . Her anklets she ties 
with her cloth lost they jingle, and then with feet tender 
as lotus-buds, she softly treads the slippery and thorny 
path, she has- herself made. Thus does Eadha, sleepless 
all the night, practise the art of Abhisam for thee,- Oh 
Kr-sna. She covers her eyes with her hands as she ■ walks 
all alone, in order to.leani to walk in darkness. Snake- 
eLariners she rewards with presents of her jewelled brace- 
lets of gold, and leai’us from them the antedote for' snake 
bite. She heeds not the words of her eldera and gives 
them replies that sound strange to their eara. ' If her 
friends give her any advice, she smiles like one'distraught. i 
GbWnda Diis here refers to the austerities which the 
soul willingly endures ffir the love of God. The royal 

» ■^'5^ ^ fiiiR I 
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road of the world is to be shunned ; the convenient paths 
do not lead to Him. The thorny and slippery path must 
be trod. But all toil and danger will the soul sweetly 
suffer for the sake of the Beloved One. The elders are 
not to be respected, nor even the Scriptures. The virgin 
soul in the dawn of love listens only to the flute of its 
God. Wise friends offer to teach the road of worldly 
snccess. But Govinda Das sa3's the pious soul will 
smile wildly, for the wisdom of the world is not that 
of the soul that has heard the call of the Divine musician^s 
flute. 

Govinda Das writes in a poetic dialect created by a 
combination of Hindi and Bengali — the Braja Bhasa. 
He is a finished master in the art of giving expression 
to tender thought and his literary diction is delightful. 
He possesses in a remarkable degree the charm and appeal 
which characterise the poetry of Vidj'apati. The writer 
of these lectures recollects many evenings on which he 
listened to the AvisSra songs of Govinda Das (especially 
those which incidentally describe the rainy season), with 
eyes sometimes moist with tears and at others open wide, 
as if to catch the sight of Rudha stealing forth secretly 
in quest of her Beloved One. The rainy season, asso- 
ciated with the fair plumed peacock’s dance and the many 
coloured rainbow, vividly appeared before the mind’s 
eye. As one listened to verso and music one could see 
the solitary wanderer, with her whole soul turned towards 
Krsna, following with listless steps, the signal of the 
divine music played on the flute of her lover. When 
Eadhu meets Krsna at last, her lover approaches her 
in ecstasies of joy, and holds her to his breast. With 
his lotus-hands he wipes the dust from her fee< ■' 
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fixes on Ler face a thirsty gaze that knows no satictv- 
Vt ith a lotns-Ieaf he fans her and aspiin and airain en- 
qnires of the dangers of her coming. .-He puts betel-nut 
between her lips and murmers love-si)eeches in her pretty 
ears. "With the border of his garment he wipes her face 
and cools it vvith h'nihm powder. He braids her hair 
himself, and puts on her brow the lucky red mark that 
signifies love ; jewelled anklets he offei-s for her feet and a 
necklace for her bosom. The black collyrium enhances the 
brightness of her eyes i to her thus bedecked he oftere his 
body and soul. Humbly he applies to her lotus-feet the 
scarlet dve Alta, and Govinda Das wonders that Krsna, 
the lord of the universe, does for her all this menial 
duties. 

• And Badha brings scented water and washes the feet 
of her love, and wipes them with her own beautiful hair. 
She beholds his face with insatiate gaze and says in soft 
murmuring accents, I was angry with you, Krsna, what 
a silly girl am I ? They say that yon love me, and my 
mind is filled with pride. It is your love that has in7 
creased my humble worth. TTho is there who can diminish 
it while you love me ? Oh my beautiful Kr.sna, forgive 
all my shortcomings and faults, ily life I dedicate 
to your feet. GoAunda Das says " Kr.^na listened to her 
words with tearful eyes.”* 
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The sweet words and the tender pathos they suggest, 
by means of associations that are familiar to a Vaisnava^s 
mind remind him of- the ecstasies of joy which Chaitanya 
felt while in his trance he embraced a Tamala tree saying 
‘‘ I have got Him and from his closed eyes tears fell 
showing' the silent but deep feeling of inward enjo3'ment. 
In popular belief, Chaitanya was inspired with the emo- 
tions of Radha. 

Some of the songs of Govinda DaS do not soar so high 
in their m3'^stie imagery, but have a charm of their own. 
I quote one of them below. Radha was angry and did not 
talk with Krsna for some time. The latter comes to her 
house disguised as a Yogi. 

" The false anchorite sounded his horn, which, when 
Jatila' heard, she stepped out to give him alms. The holy 
father all silently shook his head and Jatila knew from 
this that he declined her offer. Then she asked him what 
^vas it that he wanted. And the anchorite explained him- 
self. ‘ My vow is to take alms from one who is a wife, 
and not from a widow as j'ou are Glad was she to 
hear this, and forthwith went to the young wife in the 
house and said to her, ‘ At the gate waits a holy father of 
noble presence, aud wise is he beyond doubt. Go 
.with a golden plate filled with alms and humbly offer 
them ,to him Radhii, hearing this, cried out ‘ How 
foolish ! How can I go to a stranger ? ' Jatila said ' Not 


* Jatila was tlie mother-in.law of Radha aud alwaj-a suspicions of 
her secret love for Krsna. She is deadly hostile to the latter, and the 
humour of the poem lies in tho fact that without recognising the Yogi 
who is uo other thuu Kr$na himself, JaUld herself introduces Rudhu 
to him. 
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a bad man, I swear, for his looks are saintly. Virtue will 
j*ou acquire by a sight of him.’ So Radha filled a plate 
with flour, and a golden- cup did she take full of clarified 
butter, and with joint palms did she stand before the 
anchorite saying in sweet- accents, ^Be pleased to take 
these, oh Yogi.’ And as she said this, she trembled in 
shame at having spoken to a stranger. The false ancho- 
rite shook his head and told her * Xothing of these will I 
touch. Only a request have I to make. Y'’on are angiy, 
oh princess, -with Krsna who adores 3’ou. Tell me that 
you pardon him and I will go away well-satisfied, at 
hearing this from your lips.’ And Radha drew her veil 
and hid her face as she recognised his face. And Govinda 
Das says Krsna gladly returned home rejoicing in the 
success of his mission.”^ 
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(c) The peculiar exceUcuee of ihe Vai^^nava songs. 

A very large number of poets composed songs on 
Budba-Krsna love during this period. Juanadas, Balarama 
Das, ^gi ^khara, Jadunatha Das, Jadunandana Das, 
Raja Vira Hamvira, Raja Nrsiiiiha Deva and many others 
wrote verse that maj- still be read with pleasure. The}’’ 
were contemporaries and met together on various occasions 
especially during the great Vaisnava festivities, held at 
Kheturi, (^rTkhanda and Katwa. We have long accounts 
in various historical works describing the function each 
discharged in these festivities, and from these we can glean 
certain facts regarding them. 

The Vaisnva poetry in Bengal began, as I have already 
stated, from Jayadeva in the 12th century, or even earlier, 
from Um5pati. It said its last great word of love in the 
Krsna-Yatr3s which wese written in the earlier part of 
the 19th century. But the activity of the Vaisnava poets 
was greatest during the period immediately following that 
of Chaitanya, till the comjwsition of the anthological 
work Padakalpataru by Vaisnava Diis. We deal in these 
lectures with this period of the literature of the Vaisnavas. 

From the time of Valraiki who wrote the earliest and 
the noblest epic in India, love has formed the favourite 
theme of our poets. In Bhavabhuti’s poems love passed 

I 

into those platonic regions which the western imagination 
might denominate as too subtle and dreamy, but w’hich to 
our poets, even of a lesser note, have not appeared ^^a too 
inaccessible height.” 

But the love-poetry, of which we are now speaking, 
entirely differs from earlier or later verse of the kind. 
It revels in its own mystic joys and has soir“ 
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marks of its own. The lover’s words are borrowed from 
the current phraseology, but it does not speak of the love 
hitherto described by the poets. It comes upon the soul 
as a rapturous joy, a surprise and a message from some 
unknown world. The songs are, like Solmon’s Songs 
of Songs. It is for this reason that these poets are 
callfri !Mahajanas. lit. great men, as contrasted with poets 
of wordly affection. . 

The old Indian sculptor gave a touch to the image of 

_ ,. his God which made heaven akin to 

Tus peculiar armoE- 

pners of As V the earth. He displayed that super- 

pOGtSx ^ 

nal beauty which perhaps no where 
else shines with such grandeur in wrought stone. The 
face of the image often discloses a smile like that of a 
child, innocent and dreamy, and a bnd-like sweetness 
unspotted hy contact with the world and indicated by an 
inimitable curl of the lips on which art-critics may well 
ponder. ‘Who taught the sculptor this exquisite perfection 
of the expression of the dinne fiice V one might ask. The 
reply is that he learned it from the sight of the Indian 
Yo2i, who sealed in the pinnacle of his conquest over 
passions, smiles like an infant, heedless of the world, heedless 
of death — in tranquil communion with his God. In the 
early times of Indian Ilistorv' these Yogis were verj* 
common in this countrj’. And the sculptor got his 
inspiration from men who had drav-ui their inspiration 
from God. 

The world has since moved to other deals. The tusion 
of God was no longer familiar to men, and the sculptor 
and the artist tried to develop their scientific knowledge 
and glorie-d in tlie accuracy of drawing and in making the 
projwrtions of limbs and perspectives perfect. These are of 
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course achievements worth having. But the divine vision 
has vanished and instead of reproducing the highest typo 
of humanity, modern sculptors glory in drawing the meaner 
type, mis -named as ‘real ’ as though the higher joys of the 
soul were visionary and he3'ond human reach. If the word 
‘ ideal ’ by which we are aeeustoraed to name all high 
things, means onl^' that which rests in the idea and cannot 
he realised, it is an insult to the intellectual capacity 
of the human race. 

The Vaisnava poems of love, like the works of the 
great Indian sculptors, belong to a special period of 
history. Poets admired as prodigies may still write poetry 
in our tongue and excel in lliglils of imagination and 
observation of life, and in the minute analysis of human 
feelings. But we cannot conceive that any poet of modern 
times, unless the conditions of the jnesent day should 
be changed, will be able to write such poetry as these 
Vaisnava poets have written. The lovers of God, the 
mystics and the men with trances and strange visions 
were in their midst. Their inspiring presence gave a tone, 
a charm to the poetry of this school, which we look in 
vain for elsewhere. 


(ff) Jiiuna J)u’!. 

I need not dwell upon the lives of the ^'aisnava 
poets of this period. The\' have been noticetl in rny 
Vanga Bhasa O Suhitj’a and in my History of Bengali 
Language arrd Literature at some length. All that I can 
do here is to jot down straj' notes on matters omitted 
elsewhere. A further light may be thrown upon the 
lives of these poets and their writings ly research in the 
scenes where they lived and died. The native places of 
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the psets,. it mav he presumed, still retain memorials of 
their lives and vrorks j much information can still, I am 
sure, be gathered from a visit to these places. The late 
Babu Jagatbandhn Bhadra and Haradhan Bhaktinidhi 
did excellent work in this matter, though the datte supplied 
hr the latter seem to us frequentlv to be of questionable 
authentieitT. 

The prerailing belief is that Jnanadas was bom at 
Kaudra, a village in the Birbhum District. The village now 
belong to tbs Burdwan District, though in pre-English 
davs it was within the geographical area of Birhhnm. 
Babu Sivaratan ]Mitra has drawn attention to this erroneons 
belief, entertained by some of the scholars who have 
written about -Jnanadas. The village Kandra is in the 
sab-dtvision of Elatwa and under the police station of Keti, 

Jnanadas was'of the family of llongal Brahmins of the 
place and ".vas a great friend of !Manohara Das, the com- 
piler of an anthology of Vaisnava songs — the Padasamudra. 
Though we cannot accept the dates relating to Jnanadas, 
usually given in modem historical treatises about '\'aisnara 
writers, there is no doubt that he was present at the great 
festivities of the A'aisnavas held between 1610 and 1625. 
This is stated in all the contemporary records. In the 
village of Kandra there is a i-icdsa — a temple founded 
by .Tnanadas. Here the poet lived as a celibate and monk, 
all his life. His songs bear traces of the infinence of 
Chandidas ; in fact some of them look like mere para- 
pharases of the earlier poet's lines, but this does not 
materially detract from the intrinsic value of his song, 
for he too was smitten with a genuine love for his 
subject, and coneeivel his jxietic images on the lines of his 
illustrious predecesssor. There is a very large number 
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of songs of Jnanadas with which many are familiar. 
Their exquisite melody and spirituality of thought 
can hardly be conveyed iti a translation; so I refrain 
from giving a rendering of any of them in Euglish. I will, 
however, recall to you that familiar song of his in which 
E^dhS wants to learn from Krsna the art of playing on 
the flute. She holds the divine flute in her hand and begs 
Krsna to teach her his fashion of playing so that charmed 
nature foregoes her own aecnstomed ways and is forced to 
surprising miracles. The jack tree under the spell of its 
divine music 3’ields the heavenly Parijata flower; the 
Jamuna changes her course, and the six seasons appear all 
together ; the peacock dances to the instrument’s melody, 
the Kadamva flowers ; the cuckoo sends its gayest notes to 


Some of his songs. 


the sky, and Nature herself feels, as 
it were, a thrill of joy. BMha wants 


to know the magic of all these doings. JuSnadas, the poet, 


smiles and says, the flute knows but one sound. It 


has bat one song, one burden and one word which is 


'I^ha’.' It calls to a girl bearing that name and it is 
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man than myself, better acquainted with European modes 
of thought, might find many songs more in tune with 
western ideas of beauty. Here is surely a paradise of 
flowers. The white Eunda, the cup-shaped U13’', the crescent 
Atasi, the tiny J uin, that looks like a tear drop or pearl on 
the slim branches of the plant, and a hundred others are 
•here. Can we not see that all are lovelj', though each of 
us has his own favourite ? I shall not detain you an}' 
farther by dwelling on this point. For the names of these 
poets and accounts of them I refer to you to pp. 545-5G5 
of my Histor}' of the Bengali Language and Literature 
and to pp. 291-320 of mj- Vanga Bhasa O Sahitya. I 
shall close this chapter with a ^'aisnava song by a Maho- 
medan writer. It runs thus — 

" You do not choose right hours and times to play on 
your flute, my love. Out of season }'ou play, and my heart 
. goes forth to you without any control. IVhen I sit in the 
company of mr" elder's \'our flute calls me by m3' name. 
Can 3*ou not imagine, mr* love, to what shame I am put ? 
From the other bank of the i-iver 3 011 sound your flute and" 
I hear its sound across the stream from this bank. Do you 
not know, my love, that it is my luckless fate that] I 
know not how to swim across the river. Says ChSnd 
Klizi I weep when I hear the flute and woe be to m3' 
life if I cannot meet Krsna.”® 

I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Theological Literature. 

(a) The Taisnava Theology. 

{6) The degenereoy of the Buddhists and the recruiting of Yais^ava 
converts from their ranks. 

(c) Jnanddi Sadhana — a curious medley of the Buddhistic and 

Taispava creeds. 

(d) Christianity and Vai.s^arism. 

(a) The Faieriava Theology. 

Nature presents a spectacle of decay and ruin in her 
individual cases ; but she is in eternal touch with some 
fountain of joy and life which never dries up. The eternal 
tree offers eternal flowers for her temple; their fragrance 
never ceases, and God^s light peeps into this earth night 
and day through the high gate of heaven. This jo}’’ is the 
very life of the universe and permeates it, though individual 
lives perish and decay. 

Nature is in touch w’ith some blessed foi’ce from whicii 
emanetes a life which is but an echo of a joj'ous music of 
hope and of love. Where is the fountain of this joy that 
makes the tree smile with its floral treasure though its 
boughs be broken ? Whence breathes that joj' which is 
over sljrange and new on the lips of a child and for which 
this world, thousands of years old, looks like the baby of 
to-day so that “time writes no wrinkles on its brow 

The spiritual problem in this country has been whether 
man can scale the height on which Nature stands and 
arrive at that blessed stage where losses and crosses weigh 
not upon the soul, eternally happy in spite of accident 
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and vicissitudes. The Yogi found the secret aid solved 
the sreat problem of life. His ascetic training caused 
him pain, but when he ultimately reaches the stage of 
perfection, he smiles content and imparts his tranquillity 
to others, living for the happiness of the world. 

Various are the ways by which this object may be 
attained. The Vaisnavas discovered the fountain of this 
joy in the human world around them. Their theology is a 
comprehensive one. They have given a place to the Y*ogi 
who retires from the world, and, in happy abstraction, 
lives the life of a recluse. This according to them is the 
Qjinta or the tranquil stage ; but the Vaisnava saj's that 
it is an inferior stage. The higher joys are for those to 
whom absolute bliss is revealed in the human world. 
According to them the next stage is the Dasya. In this 
one serves the Lord as a servant. “ Thou art my master 
and I am obedient to thy will,” is the motto in this stage. . 

of There i.-j another side of this stage; 

devotee may consider the Lord 
Hiiu'^olf to bo the Great Servant ready to ser\'e the world, 
with all that is needed for its preservation. It makes, 
l)'iw.,-vcr, no difference, for what we give Him is also His. 

I have detailed the ways iu which He, the Beloved One, 
is revealed to ^lan in his other relations with the human 
world, in my previons lectures. The (^nta, Dasya’, 
Sakliva and \'atsalva are the various stages which have 
their crowning end in Mudhurya, where man is the solitary 
hearer of the word of the Beloved One, the appreciative 
reader of the Arch Poet's great poem. The word of the 
Lord makes him bm-st into tears. His image is the all- 
engrossing object of his senses. In the Chaitanya 
Charitnmrta and other works of this class these stages 
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have been elucidated in the minutest detail. In a ■n-ork 
■called the Sadhya Sadhana Tattwa we have a classifica- 
tion of these five fold phases of devotion: — 


The CSnta.— l” J 

In the ^anta or “ the quiet stage” the predominent 
idea is that God is terrible. Man is struck by terror and 
accepts Him as his refuge. 

(Tit?! fjR:#— II 

When the Yogi attains the stage, he loses all attach- 
ment for the world, becomes indifferent to sense and 
acquires concentration. He does not show any of those 
external signs characterised by tears, trembling or 
expressions of emotion. 

The Dasya. — “(ftC^ 

In the Dasya the devotee offers his service to the 
Lord of all. 


The Sakhya.— ‘‘Jrc«(I fiTSiiSJrol l” 

In Sakhya man comes nearer to his god, the distance 
between the master and servant is removed. One thinks 
of his god as companion and friend. 


The Vatsalya— C^” 

In Vatsalya a tenderaess and affection grows in 
man’s heart towards God. - 


Tho Ujjvala or the 
Madhnra. 


In Madhurya man aspires to please 


his god by offering his body to his service. 


* In tho Charitamfta ■n-o find the lino as 

"f i:^ ^ ^ jal 5(^1’’ 

but hero •a’o have followed tho text of the Sadliya Sadhan, 

The notes on i?tS, and are given in Bengali on this 

page, the rest I find in Sanskrit in tlic text. 
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many Gopis as there are emotions in the soul to Wellcome 
Him — the Beloved One. But the greatest o£ all is lladha 
who lives not for herself hut for Him alone. According 
to these Vaisnavas Chatanya when 

The Chaitanya-cnlt. 

bewailing his separation from the deity 
is Radha and when he becomes one in his soul with his 


beloved god in his trances, he is Krsna’s self. Radha and 
Krsna both, are thus incarnated in the person of Chaitany.*!, 
while the other Gopis are incarnated in his followers. 

This emotional religion has been expounded, b}’’ the 
followers of Chaitanya in intricate detail, as I have stated. 

But love is the motto — the root-word 
watch. their theology. Every man must 

offer body and soul to Him and must 
disdain his personal gratification. He must be prejiared 
to carry out his Lord’s will and in doing so must not 
shrink from any sacrifice. He will worship his image, he 
must talk of him, he must wreathe flowers for him, he 


must burn incense and wave the Chamara in his temple and 
offer his services day and night to the Lord and to the 
ivorld as well. Vaistiavism, it must, be repeated, is not the 
religion of the recluse, nor is it a non-proselytising creed. 
The Vaisnava wants to elevate liimself by his communion 
with the Beloved One, but he does not shut himself in a 
’ cell and seek salvation merely for himself. One of the 
cardinal doctrines of this religion is ifirl kindness to 
all living beings. The poet Govinda Das emphasises this 
point in the following verse. 

"Wha-t shall it avail a man to perform the rites of wor- 
ship, to kindle the sacrificial fire, to give gift and practise 
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from following scriptural rules, some of which are enumera- 
ted below : 

Thernle=! worship Krsna and to leave 

all to his will. 

2. Not to make too many disciples. 

3. To avoid the company of the ungodly — ^the 
Avaisnavas. 

4. To avoid reading too many books. 

5. To take loss or gain in the same calm spirit. 

6. Not to abuse other religions nor the gods worshipped 
by others. 

7. Not to be present where Yaisnavas are abused. 

8. Not to listen to village-gossip' (This translated 
into modern language ma}’’ mean 'not to read news-papers.’) 

9. To refrain in thought, speech and action from 
wounding the feelings of all litdng beings. 

10. To remember God’s kindness. 

11. (a) To wordship him. 

{b) To recite his name. 

(c) To attempt to realise his love, through Das^’a, 
SakhjTi and by self-dedication. 

jMany such rules are enjoined by the Vaidin Bhalcti. 
*‘But” says Ram Chandra to the enquiring king of A'isnupur 
"‘there is a blessed stage which transcends the sphere of all 
these ‘virtuous acts’ and is not limited by the scriptures. 
This is called the ‘Engauuga’ or that faith which follows its 
own course — the stage in which the recollection of the very 
name of God calls forth tears, the whole body trembles 
like a leaf, the material loses its grossness, and the body 
becomes spirit. The reciting of the. name creates strange 


• -The word is also explained as "a talk on sesnnl matters.” 
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the Had among the lay Yaisoavas. The booH which is 
o£ a handy size, was written by Narottama in a single day. 
It sounds the trumpet of war against orthodoxy. Hari- 
chandra Eay asked if the (^raildha ceremony performed 
by the Hindus was necessary for the salvation of deceased 
parents. Narottama said, it was not. “If one has” he 
said, “a true faith in God, that will save his remotest 
ancestors from hell, but no amount of outward ceremonial 
will.” The (^raddha ceremony at the death of a man by 
his nearest surviving kinsman is an imperative duty and 
indispensible for every Hindu. Narottama said again in 
answer to another query that it was better that one should 
meet a snake, a leech or a tiger than keep the company of 
those who are worshippers of many gods.* I quote 
again from his Premabhakti ChandrikS. 

“To keep the company of hol)’^ men and offer oneself 
to the service of Krsua, not to worehip gods and goddesses, 
these are the rules to be observed by the Vaisnavas, No 
other Yoga we recognise than conversation relating to 
Krsna. If there are other ways of Yoga (by physical 
mortification etc.) abandon them, and offer your service 
to Krsna alone. Visiting shrines and sacred places is 
only a superstition and unnecessary toil. The highest 
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‘"The Premavilasa. the 17ih Viliisa. 
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bliss ■ we can’ aspire at; 'may be found ia • eelf-dedication 
to Ki'ana;”^ ' ‘ ‘ ' ■ " ' ’’ 


‘Narottania not ■ only preached this ' doctrine but"’" by 
taking ’Brahmin yisciple^, being himself a Kayastha/ led 
the boldest revolt' arid defiance against popular belief. It 
is no wonder therefore that he became the one centre of 
attack from the orthodox community. We find that the 
image of Chaitanya (Gaura Ray) which he'placed in his 
temple at Kheturi was stolen away by his enemies ; and 
when he was once seriously ill at the house of his Brahmin 
disciple 'Ganganarayiina Chakiavarti, the orthodox Communi- 
ty reviled him in the grossest manner. We have noticed 
how Narasiihha Ray, Raja of Pakkapalli, was instigated 
by the Brahmins to march ‘on a sort of crusade against 
him. In a manuscript of a theological work of the 
Sahajia sect I came across a passage lattacking the prevail- 
ing system of accepting tiie family Guru as. one'.s own. 
The Hindu ^astras, on no consideration, permits a man to 
desert his familv-Guru. The descendants of the original 

/ O 

Guru continue to be«. the- spiritual heads of particular 
families for all. generatiou.s to, come,’ irrespective, of the 
personal qualifications that such. G.uwis may posses. But 
the passage in .question boldly attacks this system and 
urges upon all to take new Gurus. Tliis is evidently a 
call to tlie people of the Hindu community to revolt- 
against their family (xurus and accept Vaisnava Gos'wamis 
‘ ctf?[ 


«{^ C2i5i «fif, Cn=i) "sra cm 

fre 'ffsl I 

- ■ • - ‘ j” 

The Prema Bhakti Ohandrika by Narottama Uas.. 
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ia their place. Such doctrin^ were undoubtedjy inspired by 
the, teaching of Narottanaa and other teachers o£ his schoul. 

. Differing from the ideal that had hitherto found' favour 
with the Hindus,. YUS., that the passions should all be extin- ^ 
guished in order to reach the stage of spiritual bliss, the. 
Vaisnavas urged that the passions were natural forces and 
therefore, instead of being extinguished, the}' . should be 
utilised for spiritual purposes. Says the Preraabhakti 
ChandrikE. 

“The passions of the soul are to be employed for service 
to Krsna. c^Tt^ (greediness) whieii is 

The passions are of gyjj passion, is not SO in itself, it 

great service. 

becomes a holy passion if it has for 
its object a communion with Krsna. <?rf? or grief may 
thus be purified if it possesses the soul when it loses the- 
sight of Krsna; snf or mad attachment of the soul (for 
the world) wopld be praiseworthy if it seeks its fulfilment 
in the devotion’ to the Lord. Flowing iu material channels 
they bring mipfortunes in their train, but in the heart, 
of a truly spiritual man, the so called evil passions only, 
bring ardour to the soul and heighten its real felicities. 
Guard yourself against all evil doing. Do not fall a prey 
to earthly greediness or hankering after fame or popular 
admiration ; but let Kfsna be all to you.”* 

' C5lt® Jltsf 5flt sll 1 

jf<5^ Itpt, 

'gf? JiJfi ®!sri 

iV «nc9, ^ c3Ft< ’pcii. 

I Yft 55a Jisr 8 

Sjt ^ W csl\. 1?rl «r3Zl, 

•( Jrta ^ 5j(‘f 8 
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29. .. Jogagama by Jagat Krsna D5s. 

30. - - Tattva Kutba — ^by Jadunath Das. 

31. Bhanda Tattva Sara — by Rasamaya Das. 

32. Rati Vilasa — by Rasik Das. 

33. Sahaja Tattva — ^b}’ Radha Ballav Das. 
34;. Dipakojjala — by Yam^i Das. 

35. Nikunja Rahasya — by Yamq! Das. 


86. Sidharta Karika. 


37. ■ Vivarta Vilasa. 




L 


b}' one who 
subscribes 
himself as a 
disciple of 
Kr-nii Diis 
Kaviraj. 


{b) The (fegeneracj/ i\f the Bndtihists and the recruiting of 
Faisnavfi conrerfa from their ranks. 

The Vaisnavas of Bengal are divided into many sects 
of which the Sahajiyas j)ossess an extensive literature in the 
vernacular. This sect coraprise.s a vast body of men chief]}” 
recruited from the lowest castes, who in all probability 
once belonged to the Hoh- Order of the Buddhists, but 
became fallen in popular estimation and oulcasted when 
Hinduism revived and drove Buddhism mit of Bengal. 
The Buddha was not willing to admit women to His Holy 
Order. Twice did his favourite discijile Ananda plead iu 
behalf of hlahapi'ajapati, the Buddha's aunt, who wanted 
admittance, to the Buddhist Order — then known as the 
Satdharma. Though Mahaprajapati was distinguished for 
the piety of her life and for her high character and had 
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becomes necessary to go armed) be found to make any 
long journey, or even from one village to another, with a 
Bbiksunl he shall be liable to punishment. 

5. If a Bhiksu except for the purpose of crossing a 
river by a feny-boat be found in the same boat with a 
Bbiksunl either jjoing up or down the stream, he must be 
punished. 

(5. If a Bhiksu is found to sit by the side of a Bhiksu- 
nl in a solitary place, he shall be liable to punishment.* 

As a result of these healthy rules and strict super- 
vision, some of the women in Buddhist monsteries rose to 
distinction by the purity of their lives and by devotion 
to religion. But gradually relaxation came and the free 
mixing of men and women brought on its inevitable result, 
even as the great Buddha had foreseen. The Buddhist 
monks and nuns used to shave their beads and were called 


Ne(Ja and Ne^ies — the shaven men and women. This grew 
to be a contemptuous epithet in course of time, as the 
standard of morality sank low in the monasteries. Yet the 


The Sahjiya Cult. 


teachings of a great moral religion 
still sounded in the ear of these 


people and their fall was not like that of ordinary men and 
women. They strove hard to keep a high ideal in sight, 
when the sexual feelings were found irresistible they tried 
' to elevate them by proclaiming that sexual love was the 
dooz-way to salvation. This was the Sahaja or the 
natural path. We find Chandzdas to be the gi’eatest 
exponent of this creed of love in the 14th century. The 
romantic love between nnw'edded pei'sons was extolled 
by the Sahajiyas and elevated into a religion. lYe 
know that love between two unwedded person was 


‘ Tinaya Pitaka, Patilklokkha and Sutra Vivanga, Pachirtiya, 21.30. 
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spotted by immorality^ this only proves that the process 
of reformation is still unfinished. • 

Parakiya or love for a person other than husband or 
wife is ■ merely a symbol for sacrifice in the cause- of 
religion. .Chaitanya emphasised this point repeatedly 
and his great followei-s all echoed his teaching. Chai- 
tanya knew that the age was full of vices which romantic 
sexual love, the prevailing practice of the Sahajijms, bad 
brought on, and he was rightly very strict with those who 
showed any imprudent tenderness towards young and 
beautiful women. We have shown elsewhere that his 
attitude towards the junior Haridas was not only severe 
but verged on cruelty. He knew the vicious weakness 
of the age, and had no faith in the romance of love 
preached with so much eloquence, but which mostly led to 
gross immorality. '^Th.ese people” (he said) “are mad after 
love, but they know not what true love is. It is only 
when the sexual instinct disaopears and men and women 
lose the attraction for each other, due merely to .sex, that 
true love will grow.”’ 

Love in the ordinary sense is a narrow view of a 
universal truth. Chandi Das says that spiritual love 
grows in one who begins b}’ loving an individual, but 
Chaitauya would not admit that. Probably he apprehended 
that if once romance in ordinarj’ love was given a place 
in religious instructions, it must produce disastrous 
evils in society in the long run. The Sahajiyas, however. 


» ‘‘c4nt c-sfsf C5iK^ csm StCH I 
c«R B 

^ ntH W ^1^ I 
>5«R ^ It 

Kadcha by Govinda Das. 
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! 'false '.advice ,;he .'takes ; the saqi-ed thread - at. the dawn of 
youth, and goes on performjp^. evening* and morning rites 

• as prescribed in the ye.dSs,';.Then in the hope of obtaining 
-four'-fold- blessings, viz spiritual rewards, wealth, satisfac- 
;. tion of desires, and - emancipation from earthly bonds, he 
•goes on-, praying ;to. God, and worshipping Him under the 
. instructions of his religious preceptor. But he never sees 

the God be worships. He reads in his false and unreliable 

• (^astras that Kr§na dwells »n the so-called heaven called 
. the Vaikuntha, and never having seen his Deity he makes 

his image in stone and clay and woi-ships it. The 
false Brahmins tell him on , the authority of the false 
Vedas, that if he can perform the Aqvamedba and other 
sacrifices and make gifts of cows (to the Brahmins), he 
I will have a place in heaven after death. He does us he is 
bidden, but not knowing the true nature of God and 
■ merely performing the acts recommended in the false 
Vedas he does not advance a step, but suffers the repeated 
. agonies of births and deaths by passing through a never- 
•. ceasing .cycle of births. ‘ 

• " The Sadhu asks the Inquirer, • ‘How do you obtain a 

knowledge of the Deity ? ' 

, “The Inquirer says, ‘I obtain a knowledge of my god 
Krsna through my mind. 

“ The Sadhu, *When the mind acts in concord with 

• the five senses, such as the ear, the eye, the tongue etc., 
then only can it perceive sounds, object of sight and taste 

;etc. When the mind does not join with the senses, it 
. cannot perceive the external objects. Tell me then how 

i-- . ... i l . i; . 

' The Buddhiatfo theory of transuiigration of goal ia here 
emphasised ■* ' i • . 
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“ The Sadhu • 'How then did you say that without the 
help of the senses one could realize Krsna, the >god of . the 
universe ? A man born deaf cannot read the letters, nor 
■call his parents and friends by the terms by which they are 
called, and a man born blind cannot contemplate the dark 
blue colour of Krsna like that of a new-formed cloud. 
So one who has not a true knowledge of the Deity within 
him cannot realise God by his mind alone which is the 
receptacle, of the impressions produced by the five senses. 
Now do you tell me whether you do possess a knowledge 
of God or not." 

" The Inquirer — 'I am without any knowledge of God. I 
never heard God speak to me, nor ever felt His touch on my 
person, nor did I touch the food partaken first by Him. 
My nose never smelt the sweet scent emanating from His 
person. And now I understand that the existence of 
. Krsna is unreal to me.^ 

“The Sadhu — ‘You had formerly heard that tha Vedas 
originated from the mouth of God and that in them is 
written what is good and what is evil. Tell me if you 
consider the Vedas to be true.’ 

“The Inquirer — 'As Krsna, the God of the Universe, is 
now unreal to me, the Vedas which are said to have 
emanated from Him are necessarily unreal. So are the 
definitions of vice and virtue given in them. It is written 
in the Qastras of the Brahmins themselves that vice and 
virtue are unreal and so are father and mother, and one's 
own selE,faad all that one says and does. Now I shall be 
silent and speak no more. I only want to hear what your 
Holiness will be pleased to say.” 

“The Sadhu — ‘Tell me when does a man become silent 
for ever in this world.” 

31 
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“The Inquirer — *When a man dies he becomes silent 
for ever." 

“The Sadhu — ^As you_ profess yourself to be silent, tell 
me whether you are living or dead 

“The Inquirer — *I have not been able to realise God by 
.my five senses, so you may take me for dead,” 

“The Sudliu — ‘Xow the life of j'our ignorance is dead, 
and now forget for ever those false doetrinces which you read 
.in your false (^*5stras. You will now be born anew with true 
knowledge which I am now going to give von," * 

The attacks on Brahmanism and even on the worship 
of Krsna, are clearly put and need no comments. The 
\Yonder is that the Sahajiya preacher calls himself a 
Vaisnava, though he preaches the doctrines of Buddhism. 

(c) ChrUfianilif ami Tahriavim. 

Various arguments have been advanced by some of the 
European scholars who have tried to trace the legend of * 
Krsna's childhootl as described in the Bhagavaia to that 
of Christ as related at least in the earlier chapters of 
St. Mathew’s gospel. The points of similarity may thus 
be summarised : — 

1. The striking similarit}' of the names — Krspa and 

Similarity between Christ. 

"VaisnaTism and 
Cliristianity. 

* I have inserted the elaborate discourse from which .the above 
estiact is taken with some omissions in my “Typical selections from 
old Bengali Literature” published by the University of Calcatta. 
(Part II. pp. 1630-1637). The whole of the dialogue, which will he 
found interesting from many points of view, is contained in a ils. 
copied in the year 1750 A-D. which is now in the Library of the 
University. As the cataloguing of the old Bengali 3Iss. belonging 
to that Library has not been yet finished, I cannot give the 
nnmber and other particulars about this 3Is. 
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2. Herod massacres innocent chiidren and Ka 7 hsa ' 
massacres children at Mathura. 

•3. Hrsna as a baby is taken to Gokula and Christ 
carried to Egypt. 

4. St. John, the Baptist, of supernatural birth,’ comes 
as fore-runner of Christ and so does Yala Rama as the fore- 
runner of Krsna. 

5. Dr. Loriuser in his German version of the 
Bhagavata Gita points out many coincidences of the 
^'aisnava teuets with those of the New Testament, and 
Mr. Growse says that “the Harivamsa which is possibly 
as old as any of the Vaisnava Puranas was certainly 
written b}' a stranger to the countiy of Braja, and not only 
so, but it further shows distinct traces of a southern origin, 
as in its description of the exclusively Daksiui festival, the 
Punjal ; and it is only in the south of India that a Brahmin 

■ would be likely to meet with Christian traditions. There 
the church has had a continuous, though feeble and 
struggling existence, from the very earliest Apostolic times 
down to the present, and it must be admitted that there is 
no intrinsic improbability in supposing that the narrative 
of the gospel may have exercised on some Hindu sectarian 
a similar influence to that which the Pentateuch and the 
Talmud had on the founder of Islam. Nor are the 
differences between the authentic legends of J udaism and 
the perversions of them that appear in the Kuran very 
much greater than those which distinguish the life of 
Christ from the life of Krsna.'' Attempts have also been 
made to prove that the ^vetadwipa or ‘White man's island ’ 
from which Narada, the earliest Vaisnava apostle, is said 
to have introduced the Vaisnava tenets of salvation 
hy faith, is identical with Christian Europe. Some 
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scholars have held that even the Fanchadhaya of the 
Bhagavata which describes Krsna’s amours with the Gopls. 
echoes the irapassionate and glowing language of ^the 
Son" of Songs ’ which is Solomon’s. 

O O ^ . 

IMr. Growse says in reference to the first argument : — 
“ It is absolutely certain that the name of Kr.sna, however 
late the full development of the legendaiy* cycle, was 
celebrated throughout India long bofore the Christian 
era. Christos (Christ) is a Greek as Krsoa a Sanskrit 
formation, and the roots of the words are entirely 
different.”^ 

In regard to the historv of the Harivatiica being written 
by one who was a stranger to Braja, four arguments are 
put forward to support it, showing some topographical 
discrepancies in the account of Vrndavana given in that 
book. Such errors, it is urged, could not have been made 
bj’’ one wdio had visited the country himself. The}' shew _ 
that the earliest Vaisnava authority came from Southern 
India w’here Cliritian influence was already at work. 

1. Krsna and Vala Biima, it is mentioned in the Hari- 
vaiiiQa, w’ere brought up at a spot on the bank of the 
Jumnil near the hill Govardhana (Canto 61). Now that 
hill is 15 miles from the rivei'- 

2. Gokula and Vrndavana are several miles further- 
distant from the ridge and on the other side, of the 
Jumna, though the two places according to the earh'er 
authorities w’ere described as on the same bank of the 
river. 

3. Talavana is described as lying on the north of 
Govardhana (Canto 79). It is south-east of that hill. 

* Growse’s jrntliura (1SS2), pp. 6S-69. 
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4. Bhandirvaua is represented in the Harivam^a as 
being on the same side of the river as the Kaliya Damana- 
Ghats. but now it is nearly opposite to it. 

The four arguments will, I hope, be covered by one 
reply. 

The course of a river so often shifts in India that 
these discrepancies become inevitable. Nadia, the birth 
place of Chaitanya, and Nadia as it is now, offer far 
greater dissimilarities to the puzzled pilgrims who visit 
the place after having read the biographies of Chaitanya, 
and yet it is a matter of the lapse of only 400 j'^ears. 
Those places which are represented in well-authenticated 
biographies written by the children of the soil as lying 
on the other bank of the Gunges are now not so, but on 
the same bank. When a river changes its course near 
a holy city, many of its sacred spots are washed awaj' 
and form the bed of tbe river, but the priestly class 
cannot afford to lose their income. They get hold of the 
images and saci’ed relies and select a new part of the city 
to lodse them in, and mark it with well defined boundaries. 
The}'- preserve the saeredness of the shrine and their own 
sources of income by continuing to name the new place 
after the old name of the shrine. 

In regard to some of the festivities which are now 
prevalent in Southern India, there is no historical proof 
to show that they were not once performed in Northern 
India. 

Regarding the coincidence of events between the lives 
of Krsua and Christ, much undue emphasies has bien put 
on them. We hold with Mr. Growse who says * But after 
all, all that can be urged is that there is no historial basis 
for the supposed connection between the two narratives. 
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which would probably never have been suggested but for 
tile similarity of the names (Krsna and Christ).” 

Much stress has also been laid on the eeelesiastit^l 
tradition that the gospel which .St. Thomas, the apostle, 
brought v.'ith him in India was that of St. Mathew and 
that n-hen his relics were discovered, a copty of it was lonud 
to have been buried with him. Bui Eusebius disputes the 
point and holds that the apostle who visited India was not 
Thomas, but Bartholmew. The Lalita Vistiira, which is 
anterior in date to the Christian tradition, relates the 
Buddha’s victory over the assults of the Evil One, and this 
is exactly jiarallelled by the story of the Temptation in the 
•ith Chap, of St. ^Mathew’s Gospel. Mr. Growse holds that 
this is merely a chance coincidence and that “all the 
supposed connections between Christ and Krsna is 
equally iraaginery.” 

Though vve dispute any wholesale importation of a 
foreign legend and its incorporation with one of the great 
Indian religious cults, it seems probable that in the natural 
process of evolution of such religions, certain ideas and 
stories may have been adopted from foreign sources. For 
in the Indian atmosphere the seed of any religions thought, 
if it carried any worth of its own, was not allowed to be 
lost, but generated and developed and became a part and 
parcel of one or the other of the great religions which 
prevailed at the different epochs of Indian history. These 
religions have thus never been allowed to be fossilised bnt 
fresh life has been infused into them without their losing 
the stamp of Indian character and individuality. 

Whether the Elrsna legend is indebted to the Gospel 
in any of its minute features caimot easily be 
determined now. Bot there is such a strange eoincidenee 
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between the various stages of mj'sticism, both Christian 
and Vaisnava, that we are naturally led to believe that 
there was an interchange of ideas between Asia and 
Europe in spiritual matters on this point at least. India 
has been the soil of mystic ideas. They are not matters 
of bygone interest in this land. From time immemorial 
\'isions have been beheld by the Sadhns, truths have 
been revealed to the soul earnestly engaged in the contem- 
plation of the Deity^ and people have never lost their faith 
in such revelations and mystic visions. In view, of these 
facts we consider this country to be the original home 
of mysticism, though it is not improbable that some 
special features of it may have, been from age to age, 
imbibed from her contact with similarlj’^ endowed seers 
of other countries, as it is also probable that from India 
herself, such ideas may have floated afar, influencing the 
spiritual atmosphere of foreign lands fit to accept them. 

The woi'd ^vetadwipa has been proved to mean Chris- 
tian Europe by Col. Wilfold in Asiatic Researches 
(vol. 9), and many other scholars have accepted this mean- 
ing of the word. Grow'se admits this sense of the word 
in his celebrated work “ Mathuiu District Memoirs." 

Now the Chaitanya Bhagavata by Vrndavana Das, 
written in the year 1573 A.D., mentions in more than one 
’ place ^ that among those who admired Chaitanya and joined 
his Kirtana processions, there were some people who 
belonged to the ^vetadwipa. The writer says that it is a 
marvel that such people should be attracted by the 
Kirtana and join it. The anecdote refers to the time 
between 1508 and 1511, and there is no doubt that the 

‘ The Madhya Ehanda, Chap. XXIII, and the Antya Xhanda 
Chap. IX. 
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European Christians had already visited India and built 
their church in Benjjal by the time, not to speak of those 
erected on the IMalabar coast in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The Chaitanya Bhujjavabi, as I have already stated, 
is one of the standard biographies of Chaitanya and 
seldom errs in its ordinaiy historical accounts. 
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RAI SAHIB DINESH CHANDRA SEN’S 

“HISTORY OP THE BEHOALI LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE” (IN ENGLISH) 

Pithlished by 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Price-BiS 12.- pp. 1030. Demy 8vo witli 
illnstratious. 

His Excellency Lord Hardinge of Penshnrst in his convocation 
address, dated the 16th March, 1912, as Chancellor of the Calcutta University : — 

. “Durin? the last four years also the University has, from time to time, 
appointed Readers on special subjects to foster investigation of important 
branches of learning amongst our advanced students. One of these Readers, 
Mr. Sen, has embodied his lectures on the History of Bengali Language and 
’ Literature frem the earliest times to the middle of the I9th century in a 
volume of considerable merit, which bo is about to supplement by another 
original contribution to the history of one of the most important vernaculars 
in this country. May I express the hope that this example will bo followed 
elsewhere, and that critical schools m.ay be established for the veniacnlar 
languages of India, which have not as yet received the attention that 
they deserve.” 

His Excellency Loi’d Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, in his 

address on the occasion of the laying of Foundation stone of the Romesh 
Chandra Saraswat Bhawan, dated the 20th November, 1916 : — 

“Por''long Romesh Chandra Butt’s History of the Literature of Bengal 
■was the only work of its kind available to the general readei. The results 
of further study in this field have been made available to ns by the publication 
of the learned and Inminus lectures of Rai Sahib Dineschandra Sen. * * 

In the direction of the History' of tho language and the Literature, Rai Sahib 
Dincshchandra Sen has created tho necessary interest by his Typical Silections. 
It remains for the members of tho Parishad to follow this lead and to carry 
on the work in the same spirit of patient acenrate research.” 
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Xi, D.- Barnett — “1 congr 4 talate you ou liaving. accomplished such au 
admirable work.” 

G. Hultznll — “Mr. Sen’s valuable work on Bengali Literature, a subject 
hitherto unfamiliar to me, which I am now reading with great interest.” 

5", P. Blnniliardt — “An extremely well-written and scholarly production, 
exhaustive in its wealth of materials and of immense value.” 

T. "W. BLys Davids — “It is a most interesting and important work 
and reflects great credit on your industry and research.” 

Jules Blocll (I'di'is) — “Tour book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

William BotlLensteiu — “I found the book surprisingly full of sugges- 
tive information. It held me bound from beginning to end, inspite of my 
absolute ignorance of the language of which you write with obviously profound 
scholarship.” 

Bmile Seuart (Paris) — “I have gone through your book with lively 
interest and it appeared to me to do the highest credit to your learning and 
method of working.” 

Henry Van Dyke — {U. S. A.) — “Tour instinctive pages which are 
full of now suggestions in regard to the richness and interest of the Bengali 
Langnage and Literature.” 

C. T. Winchester — ( U. S, A.) — “.A, work of profound learning on a 
theme which demands the attention of all Western scholars." 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
June 20, 1912, — “In his narration, as becomes one who is the soul of scholarly 
candour, ho tells those, who can read him with sympathy and imagination 
more about the Hindu mind and its attitude towards life than we can gather 
from 30 volumes of impressions of travel by Europeans. Loti’s picturesque 
account of the rites practised in Travancoro temples, and even M. Chevrillon’s 
synthesis of much browsing in Hindu scriptures, seem faint records by the 
side of this unassuming talc of Hindu literature — Mr. Sen may well be proud 
of the lasting monument he has erected to the literature of his 
native Bengal.” 

Prom a long review in the Athensum, March 16, 1912 — “Mr. Sen may 
justly congratulate himself on the fact that in the middle age he has done 
more for the history of his national language and literature than any other 
writer of his oivn or indeed any time." 
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From a long j-eview in the Spectator, June 12, 1912— “A book of 
■extraordinary interest to those who ironld make an impartial study of the 
Bengali mentality and character— a work which reflects the utmost credit on 
the candour, industry and learning of its another. In its kind his hook is 
n masterpiece — modest, learned, thorough and sympathetic. Perhaps no other 
man living has ■ the learning, and happy industry for the task he has 
successfully accomplished.” 

From a review by 3Ir. H. Severidge in the Eoyal Asiatic Society’s 
J^onrnal, Jan. 1912. — “It is a very fnll and interesting account of the develop- 
ment of the Bengali ,Literatnre... He has a power of picturesque writing. ..his 
•descriptions are often eloquent.” 

From a long review by Hr. S. S- '■IBatcli&e in “India,” London, 3Iarcl 
15, 1912 —“There is no more competent authority on the subject* than ilr. 
Binesh Chandra Sen. The great value of the book is in its fnll and fresh 
eatment of the pre-English era and for this it would be dfficult to give its 
author too high praise.” 

From a long review by H, ZeviL in the Bijdragen of the Soyal Institute 
Jor Taal (translated by Dr. Kem himself) — “Frm't of investigation carried 

through many years. ..highly interesting book the reviewer has to admire 

in the pages of the work, nothing to criticise, for bis whole knowledge is 
derived from it. 

From a review by Dr. Oldenberff in the Frankfurter Zistung, December 
3, 1911 (Translated by the late Dr. Thibant)...“It is an important supplemen- 
tation of the history of modern Sanskrit Literature. The account of 
'Chaitanya’s influence on the poetical literature of Bengal contributes one of 
. the most brilliant sections of the work.” 

'From a review in Deutsche ]ftuadschau, April, 1912— “The picture 
which this learned Bengali has painted for ns with loving care of the literatnre 
•of his native land deserves to he received with attentive and grateful respect.”- 

From a review in Luzac's Oriental Xdst, London, aiay-Jt*a,,1912— 
^‘A work of inestimable value, full of interesting information, containing 
•complete account of the writings of Bengali authors from the earliest times... 
It will undoubtedly find a place in every Oriental Library as being the most 
complete and reliable standard work on the Bengali Language and Literature.” 

From a Seview in the Indian Magazine, London, August, 1912,— “For 
3Ir. Sen’s erudition, his sturdy patriotism, his instructive perception of the 
:finer qualities in Bengali life and literature, the reader of his book must have a 
'profound respect if he is to nnderstand what modem Bengal is.” 
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From a long review in the Madras Mail, May 9, 1912, "A surveyor 
the evolution of the Bengali letters by a student so competent, soesceptionally 
leamed can hardly fail to be an important event in the world of criticism.” 

From a long review in the Pioneer, May 3. 1912— “Mr. Sen' is a typical 
student such as was common in mediaeval Europe —a lover of learning for 
learning’s sake... He must be a poor judge of characters who can rise from a 
perusal of Mr. Sen’s pages without a real respect and liking for the writer, 
for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm in the cause of learning.” 

From a review in the Englishman, April 23, 19H — “Only one who 
has completely identified himself with the subject could have mastered it so 
well as the author of this imposing book.” 

•. From a review in the Empire, August 31, 1911 — “As a hook of reference 
Mr. Sen’s work will be found invaluable and he is to be congratulated on the 
result of his labours. It may well be said that he has proved what an English 
enthusiast once said that “Bengali unites the mellifiousness of Italian with 
the power possessed by German for rendering complex ideas.” 

From a review in the Indian Antignaxy, December, 1912 by P, Cr. 
Pargiter : — “This book is the outcome of great research and study, on 
which the author deserves the warmest praise. He has e.vplaincd the 
literature and the subjects rre.ited in it with such fullness and in such detail 
as to make the whole plain to any reader. The folk-literature, the structure 
and style of the language, metre and rhyme, and many iniscelianeons points 
are discussed in valuable notes. The tone is calm and the judgments appear 
to be generally fair. 
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BANGA SAHITYA PAEICHAYA 

OR 

TYPICAL SELECTIONS FR03I OLD 
BENGALI LITERATURE 

BY 

]Rai Sahili Bixieslx Chandra Sen, B. A. 

2 vols. pp. 1914, Royal 8vo. witli an Introduction in English, running orei^ 
99 pages, published by the University of Calcutta. 

{with 10 coloured illustrations) Price Rs. 12. 

Sir George Grierson— “Invaluable work That 1 have yet reaij 

through its 1900 pages I do not pretend, but what I have read has filled ny!( 
with admiration for the industry and learning displayed. It is a worthy 
sequel to your monumental History of Bengali Literature, and of it we may 
safely say “finu coronal opus." How I wish that a similar work could be 
compiled for other Indian languages, specially for Hindi.” 

B. B. Havell — “Tavo monnmental volumes from old Bengali literature) 
As I am not a Bengali scholar, it is impossible for me to appreciate at their 
full value the splendid results of your scholarship and research, but I havq 
enjoyed reading your luminous and most instructive introduction which gives 
a clear insight into the subject. I was also vety much interested in the 
illustrations, the reproduction of which from original paintings is very 
successful and creditable to SAvadeshi work.” , 

BL. Beveridge — “Two magaifi.cent volumes of the Banga Sahitya 

Pariohaya I have read with interest Rasa Sundari's antobiographyAm^ 

yonr extracts.” 

"S. 13L. Skriue — “The two splendid volumes of Banga Sahitya Parichaya 
I am reading with pleasure and profit. They are a credit to your profounq 
learning and to the University which has given them to the world.” 

"■ f 

From a long review in The Times Biterary Supplement, London, 
November 4, 1915 — “In June, 1912, in commenting on Mr. Sen’s History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, we suggested that that work might usefully 
be supplemented by an anthology of Bengali prose and poetry. Mr. Sen has 
for many years been occupied with the aid of other patriotic students of the 
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medisaval literature of Bengal in collecting manuscripts of forgotten or 
half-forgotten poems. In addition to these more or less valuable monuments 
of Bengali poetic art,^the chief popular presses have published great masses 
on literarv matter, chiefly religious verse. It can hardly bo said that these 
piles of written and printed matter have ever been subjected to a critical or 
philological scrutiny. Their very existence was barely known to the 
Buropeans, even to those who have studied the Bengali Language on the 
spot. Educated Bengalis themselves, until quite I'ecent times, have been 
too busy with the arts and sciences of Europe to spare much time for indigen- 
ous treasures. That was the reason why we suggested tlie compiling of a 
critical chrestomathy for the benefit not onl}' of European but of native 
scholars. The University of Calcutta prompted by the eminent scholar 
Sir Asutosli jflookerjee, then Vice-Chancellor, had already anticipated this 
need it seems. It had shrunk (rightly, we think) from tho enormous and 
expensive task of printing the MSS. recovered by the diligence and generosity 
of Ur. Sen and other inquirers and employed Ur. Sen to prepare the two 
bulky volumes now before us. The Calcutta Senate is to Le congratulated 
on its enterprise and generosity.” 

Erom a review in The Athensexmi, January 16, 1916— “We have already 
reviewed Ur. Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature and have 
rendered some account of his previous work in Bengali entitled Banga Bhasa 
0 Sahitya. Mr. Sen now supplies the means of checking his historical and 

critical conclusions in a copious collection of Bengali verse Here aro the 

materials, carefully arranged and annotated with a skill and learning such as 
probably no one else living can command.” 

From a review by Mr. P. G. Pargiter — in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal —“These two portly volumes of some 2100 pages are an anthology of 
Bengali poetry and prose from the 8th to the 19th century and are .auxiliary 
':o the same author's History of Bengali Language and Liter.aturo which was 

reviewed by Ur. Beveridge in this Joiumal for 1912 The Vice-Chancellor 

)f the Calcutta University who was -consnUed, decided that the best 
O TP^’S -lnarv measure would be to make and publish typical selections. Tho 
University then entrusted that duty to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen ; this work 
is the outcome of his researches. There can be no question that Dinesh 
Babu was the person most competent to undertake the task and in these two 
volumes we have without doubt a good presentment of typical specimens of 
old Bengali literature. The style of the big book is excellent, its printing is 
fine, and it is embellished with well-executed reproductions in colour of some 
old paintings. It has also a copious index.” 



